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COLONEL CLTTE AT MADRAS. 5 

the time and dispel pamful thoughts. I consider 
these ample grounds for refusing to enter into details 
-which may be better imagined than described — of 
weary days of heat and discomfort on board crowded 
and inconvenient ships ; of quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions, of bitter party spirit, and mutual contempt, if 
not actual abhorrence; and of not, perhaps, imfre- 
quent insults one to another, to which their situation 
alone prevented fatal catastrophes. 

But in one respect the desires of the society were 
xmanimous, and their eager expectancy of relief never 
dormant. There were some, perhaps, who despaired 
of the assistance which they had solicited from 
Madras — of the possibility of assembling there an 
armament which would be sufficient to force a pas- 
sage up the river, disperse the several garrisons left 
by the Nawab, and re-establish the Factory, or even 
of maintaining their position at Fultah till succour 
could arrive ; but these, perhaps, were the minority, 
and there was one man whose name began to be a 
rallying- point with all — one whose tried bravery, 
great experience, and undaunted spirit, could alone of 
all in India, they thought, retrieve the past They 
knew Colonel Olive was at his post as (Jovemor of 
the small settlement of St David ; and, believing that 
he would eagerly accept the command of the mili- 
tary forces, they trusted that local questions of pre- 
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cedence or party spirit would not defraud them of 
their champion. 

And they were right in the main, though the de- 
lays and deliberations of the Madras Council, in 
weighing the claims of the several partiiBS for employ- 
ment on this service, which lasted for two months, 
had as wellnigh exhausted the patience of the society 
on board the ships, as it had the supplies on which 
they were dependent. I may say also, that it had 
almost exhausted the patience of Colonel Clive him- 
self, and of our friend Mr Kalph Smithson, who, 
having presented his credentials at Madras, after he 
landed from the vessel which brought him down there, 
became for a time an object of great intei-est and 
admiration to the general society of the settlement. 
One who had fought through the attack on Calcutta, 
who had survived the horrors of the Black Hole, and 
who, with every advantage of person, was intelligent, 
modest, and unassuming — ^was, of all others, the per- 
son to make the deepest impression upon those upon 
whom the selection of the new commander depended. 

The despatches themselves were urgent and even 
despairing requisitions. Men who have suffered 
almost to the extinction of hope, cannot often, collec- 
tively, easily arouse themselves to effective action; 
but Kalph Smithson had not suffered the depression 
which the Calcutta Council expressed. He had to 
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make no apology for the desertion of his post, and 
he was ready to risk his life in its recovery. His 
local experience and knowledge were very valuable, 
and his comparative youth and recent admission to 
the service proved to be no obstacle to his being 
admitted to the assemblies of CounciL He had, 
almost at once, begged to be allowed to visit Colonel 
Clive at Fort St David, being assured, from what he 
remembered of him in the parlour in Lombard Street, 
not only of a kind reception, but of infecting him 
with his own enthusiasm. Colonel Clive had, how- 
ever, been summoned from his post, and lost no time 
in obeying the order. He had heard, by the official 
communication, that one Mr Ealph Smithson, a 
junior officer in the service, had been sent to Madras 
with the despatches from the Calcutta fleet, and 
though curious to hear, from one who had been 
engaged in them, an account of the recent trans- 
actions there, the mere name, as we may imagine, 
excited no kind of interest. 

But when Ealph Smithson — ^having ascertained the 
probable hour of Colonel Clive's arrival at Madras, 
and the house where he was to put up being nigh to 
that in which he was a guest — went thither and 
claimed a private audience, the astonishment of the 
Colonel may be better imagined than described, 
when the youth to whom he had been introduced a 
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year before as Ealph Darnell, entered the room and 
respectfully tendered his salutation. 

"Mr Smithson!" exclaimed the Colonel, looking 
at the card which the native attendant had taken in, 
and then at Ealph — " Smithson ? God bless me ! I 
never forget faces. I have seen you before surely, 
and if ever there was a Darnell countenance on 
eaxth, it is yours. Who are you ? " 

*' I am indeed, sir, Ealph Darnell — ^the lad whom 
you saw in the parlour of the office in Lombard 
Street — ^the lad you asked to accompany you to 
India, and said there should be ' one Colonel Dar- 
nell at least among the merchants. Ah, sir ! much 
has happened since then — much, very much; my 
name even is changed, and I have to explain this 
to you if you will kindly listen to me ; but we must 
not be interrupted." 

"Sit down — sit down," said the Colonel, kindly. 
" Let no one in till I give permission," he said to the 
native attendant. "I have private business with 
this gentleman." 

" And your uncle, Mr Darnell— he is well, I hope ?" 

" I received a letter from him just before I left 
Fultah, sir, which I will show you by-and-by," said 
Ealph. 

" God bless me ! " continued Colonel Clive, " I can 
hardly believe my eyes that I see you here. Yes, 
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the same &esh colour^ the same quivering mouth and 
nostril. I well remember you, young gentleman ; I 
thought there was some good stuff in you then, and 
I am seldom wrong in my judgments. Improved, 
too, by Jove ! since then ; more manly, and a good 
deal of sadness in your faca "What has happened 
you? Nay, be assured, and speak to me as you 
would to a dear friend — ^to your uncle Mr Darnell, if 
he were here. There is no man on earth I love more 
dearly, sir, than Eoger Darnell." 

I think this speech gave more assurance than he 
would otherwise have possessed to the young man, 
for the quivering mouth and nostril which the 
Colonel had observed, were the results of more in- 
ward emotion than Ealph could easily suppress, and 
he had weUnigh broken down altogether ; but under 
the Coloners kind manners and genuine expressions 
of regard, Ealph began his story, and without the 
suppression of any fact, or attempt at extenuation of 
his own conduct, told it all — yes, humiliating as 
much of it was, told it aU ; and Colonel Clive felt, 
as he once more looked through the young man, that 
there had been no reservation, while in the letters 
that Ealph handed for his perusal, there was ample 
proof of his forgiveness by both his uncles. " I can 
say no more, sir," said Ealph, as the Colonel handed 
him back the letters; "you see how it is, and 
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why I am no longer Ealph Darnell, the boy you 
knew in Lombard Street, but Ealph Smithson, at 
your service, sir, entirely, and longing to serve under 
you, if you will take me now as I am — disgraced, 
but forgiven." 

" By Jove ! a strange history as ever I heard," said 
the Colonel " Most of us here who leave England 
to cut out our way in life, have strange histories that 
are told only on deathbeds, for last instructions, or 
when a man is gasping out his soul with a bullet- 
hole in his breast ; but here you and I sit with no 
such pressure upon either of us, and you honour me 
with this confidence ! I respect it, Mr Smithson; you 
shall be Ealph Darnell no longer, nor till, as may be, 
I have to salute you as Sir Ealph Darnell of Melce- 
peth. For the present, you are better as you are ; 
and if you will accept Eobert Clive for your friend, 
and help him with your services, by G — , sir, you 
shall never have reason to regret it." 

Ealph Smithson took the hand frankly held out 
to him, and kissed it fervently. I think the foolish 
feUow would even have dropped on his knees, as he 
did to his uncle, on an occasion that we may remember, 
but he was prevented ; and I do not know that the 
Colonel thought the worse of the young man for the 
action, nor for his wet cheeks, which were glistening 
with fast falling tears. At last he had found a friend, 
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and like the sliadow of a great rock in a weary land, 
he felt he could shelter himself there. 

" And now, Mr Smithson/' S6dd the Colonel, *' tell 
me about this Calcutta business ; but you are not in 
the army — perhaps you did not see much of it ? " 

" I am not in the army, certainly," he replied ; 
" but I fought at Perrin's Eedoubt; I commanded a 
battery in the siege ; and I was one of the last on the 
walls when the Fort was stormed." 

" And you escaped, Ealph ? " 

" Not entirely, sir. I had a sharp wound on my 
arm, and some other hurts ; but they are well long 
since," he added, modestly. 

" And you were in the Black Hole and escaped ?" 

" I was, sir." 

"By Jove, a hero already! Why, at your age, I 
hadn't done half as much myself; I congratulate 
you, sir. Now for some details : I have a plan of the 
Fort here ; will you explain it, and what was done 
for the defence? — though, indeed, little could be 
done with such a place as that." 

I think Kalph Smithson must have acquitted him- 
self well under the professional examination which 
followed, for the Colonel encouraged him from time 
to time, asked his opinion of the native troops, and 
agreed with his young friend that, with the excep- 
tion of the Eohillas who had stormed the Fort, the 
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rest were very cowardly. In short, the frankness and 
good sense with which the Colonel's questions were 
answered, and the evident local knowledge which 
Ealph Smithson possessed, contributed to raise him 
very considerably in Colonel Clive's opinion. 

" You have told all this to the Council, I presume, 
Mr Smithson ? " he asked. 

" No one ever asked me half as much as you have, 
sir,'' was the reply, " and I only answered imma- 
terial questions." 

" Then come to the Council with me to-day, and 
they shall see the stuff you are made of — good Darnell 
stuff, and no doubt about it ; just what I expected." 

"Ah, sir," cried Smithson, entreatingly, "do not 
forget the new name ; my uncle is so well known 
that " 

"No fear of me, Ealph Smithson," replied the 
Colonel, laughing ; " I will respect your secret and 
your confidence." 

" The Council is waiting, sir; they have sent twice, 
but master say not open door," cried a servant with- 
out. 

" Quite right, Kamasamy — ^let them wait. I'll lay 
my life, Smithson, that those old fogies don't settle 
anything for the next two months, and after all 
won't desire to send me ; but I'll go, one way or 
other, by G — I" he cried excitedly; "EobertClive 
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has work cut out for him there that no one else can 
do, or I'm much mistaken. Yes, Mister Bussy, they 
wouldn't let me have a slap at you in the Dekhan, 
but by George, Ealph, we'll be before him in Bengal, 
and turn those cursed Frenchmen out." 

Colonel Clive was right: the Council at Madras, as 
I have already recorded, with grave history to sup- 
port me, wasted two precious months in preliminary 
discussions, and appointed him with independent 
power after alL I think if Ealph Smithson would, 
he might have received a military commission ; but 
this he refused ; as he was, he would continue to be, 
— an independent volunteer, attached, with one Mr 
Warren Hastings, to Colonel Clive only, to render 
such aid as he could afford. 

So finally, on the 16th of October, a gallant fleet 
of ten ships sailed from the Madras roads ; and after 
a weary passage, beating against the north-east mon- 
soon which had now set in, and delayed their arrival 
more than a month, the expectants at Fultah, on the 
20th December, as they still looked seaward with 
weary eyes often cheated by sails on the river's hori- 
zon, saw at last the square topsails of his gracious 
Majesty's men-of-war, which, as they reached the 
roads, joined the long-stationary fleet decked with 
flags as became the occasion, and with their yards 
manned. The salutes fired then, and answered by 
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the Admiral's ship, were, I think, the most memorable 
and joyous that have ever since perhaps been fired 
on the waters of the sacred river. 

Then too, news spread far and fast, that a fleet of 
huge Feringi ships of war, each carrying a hundred 
guns or more, had come to the rescue of Calcutta ; 
and the native commander of the Fort there, as 
every other local officer of the province, despatched 
expresses to Moorshedabad to the same effect, that 
they were ready to die in the Nawab's service, but, 
if he desired to preserve his conquest, he must return 
to Calcutta with his whole army. Letters for the 
Prince himself, which were written from the Eng- 
lish fleet, following the news report — (though the 
native Commandant of Calcutta dared not forward 
them to his master) — ^proved plainly enough that a 
new vigour had been infused into the English coun- 
cils, of which he had no experience, for the language 
was not that of abject suppliants for favour, but of 
haughty conquerors. Colonel Clive had not a thou- 
sand English soldiers with him ; yet he was thinking 
it possible to rout the Nawab's army of 50,000 men 
should it appear against him, and was determined 
to exact retribution to the uttermost from a cruel 
enemy who, in his moment of triumph, had shown 
no mercy. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

COLONEL CLIVE AT CALCTTTA. 

Nor did the leaders of the expedition await replies 
to these communications. During his varied service 
in the peninsula of India, Colonel Clive had already 
gained much experience of a political character, and 
much practical knowledge of the Tnm'ole of Indian 
soldiery. He knew better than any one else present 
the necessity for immediate and decisive action, and 
what effect a few hard blows struck rapidly in suc- 
cession would have upon native enemies, and native 
friends too. Calcutta must be regained before any 
political negotiation could ensue; and, though two of 
the ships had not yet arrived, and many men and 
materiel of war were in them that could be ill spared, 
yet there was sufficient force present to overcome all 
obstacles between the rendezvous of the fleet and 
Calcutta. In these respects there seemed no difiB- 
culties that could not be overcome. 
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But it was by no means so easy a task to recon- 
cile opinions of parties into which men fell almost 
immediately; and, after the habit of Calcutta, the 
gentlemen of the fleet and army, with the civilians of 
Bengal, took up different sides, and began to be jeal- 
ous of each other. Colonel Clive represented the 
political and military interests of the Company. 
Admiral Watson, and the officers of the Eoyal army, 
deluded by fantastic conceptions of huge amounts 
of prize-money, and unlimited exercise of authority, 
conceived the Colonel to be a common enemy, and 
held their own against him ; while the gentlemen of 
the Factory, jealous of both, kept themselves aloof, 
or sided with one or other, their own private quarrels 
and jealousies being ever predominant. No wonder 
I find Colonel Clive writing to his wife and to his 
friends, that " he wished he had never come to Bengal 
at alL" No wonder that, as he expressed himself to 
Ealph Smithson, " he was already sick of the whole 
thing, and it might go to the devil for all he cared 
about it." It was well he did care, and, after a time, 
viewed with contempt the strivings for shares of 
prize-money which was yet " in the clouds," or for 
petty commands which were yet to be detailed ; and 
it seems to me it was only the stubborn resolution 
of the man that prevented those disasters which 
would have blighted the character of the expedition, 
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and rallied the sinking spirits of the Nawab*s com- 
manders. To have remained at Fultah would have 
been to insure the eflFects he dreaded. His own de- 
termination was never relaxed by any consideration ; 
and we can now estimate the real value of the service 
done by Clive, when, in the midst of these petty 
jealousies, strivings, heartburnings, and opposition, 
he suflTered no personal vexation or interest to disturb 
his purpose. So, in the first engagements with the 
enemy, when, after a weary march, for which there 
was no occasion, and surprised by a heavy body of 
troops from Calcutta, the detachment which had 
attacked a small fort fell into confusion, Clive went 
ashore, rallied the panic-stricken men, and led them 
to victory after his old fashion ; and having gained 
their confidence, and that of the Eoyal officers pre- 
sent, he perhaps cared very little about the rest. 
With him, too, were some of his own Madras Sepoys 
— ^men who had fought with him at Wandiwash and 
Arcot — ^men who held all Bengalese in supreme con- 
tempt, and the gallant little fellows were ready to 
foUow their Colonel anywhere. 

When Manikchund, the Governor of Calcutta, 
brought down two thousand picked men to op- 
pose the Feringis on this occasion, and boasted of 
the heads he would take back to make a pile of 
before the Fort-gate against the Nawab's coming, 

VOL. IIL B 
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he little expected to be met with a ringing cheer 
from the 39th, the " Primus in Indis," and the Madras 
Sepoys, as the Colonel led them on ; and so fell back 
in utter confusion, and fled away. He could not 
save the Fort, and the impression caused by his pre- 
cipitate flight was, that the English ships contained 
thousands of men ; and it was certain that the re- 
ports of the people of the country, which flew faster 
than the fugitives, fearfully exaggerated all realities. 

As to the Fort, broadsides from English men-of- 
war, which had never before been fired in those 
waters, were very terrible in the sight of people who 
had hitherto seen no ships but the peaceful merchant 
vessels of the Company on their trading voyages; 
and as ship after ship of the Eoyal Squadron let 
go her anchor before the little fort of Budge-Budge, 
and, as the sails were being furled aloft, let fly 
broadside after broadside against its walls, sending 
stones, bricks, and mud parapets fljdng about the 
ears of the garrison, it is no wonder perhaps, that 
when night fell, the terrified survivors of the day 
crept quietly out of the place, and made the best of 
their way northwards. 

That voyage up the broad Hoogly was indeed 
more like a triumphant naval procession than a 
warlike armament ; and the fleet of Eoyal ships, 
followed by the transports, all with flags flying and 
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drums beating at quarters, the red uniforms of the 
soldiery in the waists, and the gay laced coats of 
the ofiBcers glancing from the poops, must have 
appeared to the wonder-struck Hindus who lined 
the banks as incarnations of supernatural power, 
whose might was to be deprecated rather than op- 
posed : and indeed resistance there was none. The 
movements of the fleet depended mainly upon the 
tide, and it swept on day after day majestically 
under easy sail, passing towns and villages, mosques 
and temples, rice-fields, groves, and jungle, in stately 
array. 

A strange contrast was it in Ealph Smithson's 
mind with his lonely sail up the river in the dear 
old Valiant, when all with which he was now familiar 
was new to him. Then he was an unknown and 
untried youth, whose highest ambition was to be a 
merchant ; now, he had already achieved some mili- 
tary distinction. He was looked up to by many of 
her Majesty's officers with respect, which was in- 
creased and increasing by his position with Colonel 
Clive. One who had borne himself right gallantly in 
the aflFairs before Calcutta, and who, as all allowed, had 
been one of the last to quit the walls of the Fort in 
the attack upon it— who had evinced the highest 
spirit at Budge-Budge, and who was not a " country 
officer" — had already taken his place among the 
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best of the Eoyal officers present, and needed no 
further introduction to their exclusive society ; and 
many a man envied, while they all heartily con- 
gratulated him on, the distinction he had gained. 
We must remember how young he stiU was ; but he 
had nevertheless reached that age when decisive steps 
in life can best be taken and pursued with ardour and 
enthusiasm. What were the desk, the huge wearisome 
ledgers, the interminable columns of rupees, annas, 
and pie to be added and checked, or the voluminous 
invoices and accounts of sales and stock, now to him ? 

"I began with them myself, Ealph," said the 
Colonel, as they interchanged hearty greetings on 
the 1st January 1757, and wished each other many 
happy years, "and have forsaken them for what 
you see me — ^a poor man where others have made 
their fortunes, and gone home to enjoy them. But 
there's no glory in that Come with me, and what- 
ever honour I can win, you shall have your share of. 
I cannot indeed spare you, Ealph; and I intend 
to write to that grave old uncle of yours about the 
colonelship I talked to him of, and he will come 
round to my way of thinking — see if he don't. No, 
Ealph ; 1756 sees the end of your attempt at being 
a merchant, and 1757 begins it as a soldier, and in 
this no one shall gainsay me." 

It needed little persuasion to turn the young man ; 
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and if anything were needed, some gallant fellows 
serving with the 39th, Coote, Eumbold, and others, 
seconded the Colonel heartily, for there is an entry 
in R S/s journal of how his health was drunk with 
a hearty cheer among the many toasts given at the 
New- Year's dinner on board the flagship ; but that 
" whatever his ultimate decision might be, he was 
in no mind to accept a commission for the present, 
or to surrender the liberty he enjoyed as a volunteer." 
Manikchund did not attempt to defend Calcutta ; 
and as a few broadsides rattled over the old walls 
next day, and were feebly answered by the native 
garrison, and Colonel Clive, with some of his well- 
tried Sepoys, landed, and opened fire from another 
quarter, the garrison hung out a white flag, and sur- 
rendered the placa Then boats from the squadron 
soon took off enough men to receive possession of it, 
and the British ensign once more blew out proudly 
from the old flagstaff. History relates what took 
place on this occasion, and how Colonel Clive was 
denied admittance at first ; and being afterwards, as he 
considered, in command, the fiery old admiral threat- 
ened to open fire on him, if he did not evacuate the 
place ; and this and many other such instances of 
mutual defiance and jealousy, cause us now to won- 
der how anything was brought to a successful issue 
under these melancholy bickerings. 
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Next day, however, Mr Watson was pleased to 
acknowledge the Colonel's authority, and withdraw 
his objections as to the command of the Fort ; but 
though this dispute was past, I consider that Colonel 
Olive must have felt himself otherwise upon a seat 
of thorns. The gentlemen of the Factory had by no 
means attained their whole object in being restored 
to their Fort. The authority they had possessed was 
now in the hands of another who cared very little 
about those former positions which the gentlemen 
had not had the courage to defend, nor for their per- 
petual whine about losses and ruin. At the same 
time, as representatives of the civil interests of the 
Company, it was impossible for the haughty Colonel 
to ignore them altogether ; and perforce he was obliged 
to listen to much he would rather not hear, and to do 
much that he did not like. I do not by any means 
feel myself bound to enter upon any details of these 
transactions. They have as little to do with the scope 
of this history as those of the Fultah society ; and 
though I might write perhaps tolerably correct pic- 
tures of this period, I am not of opinion that my 
readers would care to have their time occupied by 
what Mr Drake said, or Mr Holwell, or any of the 
gentlemen then busy quarrelling among themselves 
^— with Colonel Clive — or with the Admiral 

And I have the less to say to these matters, be- 
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cause, as we know, Balph Smithson's one friend was 
dead, and it does not appear that he had ever cared 
much about any one else. There was no trace of Mr 
Wharton's grave now discernible— none by which 
any particular pit among those dug on the 20th and 
21st June could be recognised. The pretty bungalow 
was a mass of shapeless, scorched walls, and the 
garden where he used to walk with Julia, a tangled 
mass of weeds — the walls broken down, and the 
walks and shrubberies torn up by shot, and broken 
and destroyed by diggings for trenches. I think, 
had both been present to welcome him, Ealph 
Smithson might have stayed with them ; but he fore- 
saw no prospect of pleasurable residence there among 
the rest. He was already a stout partisan of Mr 
Olive's, and his sympathies were with the army and 
the distinction that was to be won. 

For in their private conversations Mr Olive was 
beginning to shadow forth the beginning of the end. 
Baffled in England, when troops were denied him 
for driving Bussy from the Dekhan, he had accepted 
a minor position at Madras ; but the spirit had chafed 
within him at inaction there, and was little likely to 
be stiU, now that there was opportunity of effecting 
in Bengal what had hitherto been the dream of his 
life. He had been brought up at Madras in active 
operations against the French. He had witnessed 
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their successful striving for poKtical power. He was 
aware that if Bussy could join Law at Pondicherry, 
and so reinforce the Nawab, their combined forces 
might even prove too much for his own armament, 
powerful as it was : and he hated them nationally and 
politically, as a thorough Englishman of the time 
hated a Frenchman, and with all the additional virus 
of the experience heretofore gained. 

Probably the gentlemen of the Factory desired 
nothing more than a resumption of their old occupa- 
tions ; and it was with a feeling of pride absolutely 
glowing in his black face that our friend Don Gomez 
da Silviera met his masters in the hall of the Fac- 
tory, the day after the Fort was taken, and delivered 
to them the keys of the private safe, which contained 
the records of the settlement, and the invaluable 
books on which the recoveries of advances and debts 
for goods sold were dependent; and under the con- 
gratulations of native merchants and bankers, no 
doubt sincere in many instances, the work of the 
Factory began again. Had not enough been done ? 
Was it wise and politic to provoke the Nawab fur- 
ther ? Could anything more be effected except the 
recovery of losses ? Colonel Clive was, however, of 
opinion that his work had only begun, and was little 
likely to be turned from his purpose by timid 
coimsels, which had only the recovery of these losses 
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for their foundation. The troops required supplies 
which Calcutta could ill afiford, and the garrison of 
Hoogly was boastful and defiant — but not for long. 
That city was stormed and sacked in a few days 
more, its garrison dispersed, and the native defenders 
of the province existed no longer. Then also, by 
a strange chance, news of the declaration of war 
between England and France reached Bengal, and 
was received with an interest which I can feebly 
portray. My reader may imagine Colonel Clive's 
exultation at an event by which his own aspirations 
were no longer fettered, and the amazement of the 
Calcutta gentlemen at this new complication of 
affairs. But there were others who listened to these 
tidings, which poured fast, one upon another, into the 
Prince's durbar at Moorshedabad ; and we had bet- 
ter, perhaps, after having been so long tarrying with 
our own countrymen, inquire how they affected him, 
and others concerned about him. 



CHAPTEK XLIX. 

THE NAWAB'S TEOUBLES. 

The place is the same as that in which, we may re- 
member, when in his fit of fury, Suraj-oo-Doulah had 
caused the Derwesh to be mutilated, and where the 
cries of terrible vengeance against the English had 
resounded through the lofty hall of audience. Since 
then, Calcutta had been taken, and for six months 
the conquest had been undisturbed even by a rumour. 
The ships of the English lay at the mouth of the 
river, but attempted no return, and the Bankers, who 
had been their fast friends in spite of their misfor- 
tunes, had almost begun to fear that they were gone 
for ever, and that the transactions with them, which 
had been the source of steady and increasing gain for 
many a year, were never to be renewed. Eeports 
from the Nawab's district-collectors and other fiscal 
agents began to come in fast, that the revenue was 
languishing for want of support by the English trade. 
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and unless the Prince himself would direct large ad- 
vances to be made to supply the want of English capi- 
tal, the cultivation must still further languisL 

Under these circumstances, the late victorious ex- 
pedition seemed likely not only to prove barren of re- 
sults, but to induce a general discontent which had 
not been foreseen. In place of untold wealth in the 
Factory, the Nawab had found only a paltry sum, as 
we know, and the piles of broadcloth and calico, of 
hardware and general English goods, were useless to 
transport, and as useless for sale. The Nawab's com- 
mander, Manikchund, could not represent the Eng- 
lish gentlemen, and Omichund and Juggut Seit and 
other Calcutta merchants declined transactions in 
general or particular with him. They were afraid to 
buy the plunder of the English. "Who knows?" 
the people said; "they may come back, and then?" 
The Calcutta bankers had agents too at Madras, and 
these wrote in their own cipher — an enigmatical lan- 
guage which it is difl&cult to imitate — that an arma- 
ment was being prepared there, in which great war- 
ships would take a part, and many white soldiers 
would be sent ; again that the ships had sailed. So 
each after his own fashion had expected the English ; 
and those who had gained their bread by them, or 
under whose protection they flourished and grew 
rich, offered many a sacrifice to propitiate the gods, 
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and many a vow of feeding Brahmins, and of giving 
largesse -to the poor, and thought their prayers 
answered when Calcutta was taken, and the English 
expedition to Hoogly returned triumphant. 

From the first day on which the Nawab — ^sitting 
there among his parasites and courtiers, seeing for the 
hundredth time the horrible scene of the Black Hole 
enacted before him, and the struggling, writhing Fer- 
ingis climbing upon each other's backs fighting for 
water, shrieking, blaspheming, praying, and seeming 
to die in horrible contortions at the window-bars — 
heard the news of the arrival of the Ejng's fleet at 
Fultah, laughed in drunken merriment, and, mocking 
the power of his enemies, told those around him that 
he had it from his friends the French, that there were 
not ten thousand soldiers in all England, and that 
not a man dared be sent, because the French with a 
mighty army were about to invade the country of their 
mutual enemy and destroy them all — ^from that day 
forward, I say, letters came rapidly in succession ; and 
the royal news-writers attached to the military posts 
seemed to vie with each other as to who should most 
forcibly describe in flowing Persian the vast naval 
armament — ^the thousands of its guns — ^their terrible 
fire — and the drunken ferocity of Feringi soldiers — 
as excuses for cowardice; and thus the events we 
already know of, had been listened to with increasing 
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rage and gloom. It was in vain that minstrels sang 
or women danced — ^it was in vain that coarse buffoons 
played their most outrageous and indecent acts, or that 
astrologers consulted the stars, and gave forth their 
dubious responses ; and when, on the evening I speak 
of, a messenger rushed breathless into the hall, and, un- 
tying his turban, gave to an attendant the despatch he 
had brought by express — ^the assembly present knew, 
as the Nawab read the paper himself, and his counte- 
nance assumed a savage expression, that some cal- 
amitous news had reached him ; and all waited in 
apprehension, not unmingled with terror, for the result. 
The letter was brief enough. Hoogly had been 
stormed and taken, thousands of true believers had 
suffered martyrdom, and the Feringis had sacked the 
town, carrying away lacs of treasure and property. 
Would not the Nawab send an army to save the 
country and his faithful people, and drive the ac- 
cursed English back to their ships ? Unless he did 
so, the English army would march on, and there was 
no one to oppose it. 

I think that, as the Nawab at last read aloud the 
letter he had already twice perused, and laughed a 
hollow laugh, in which he vainly tried to disguise his 
own vexation, a strange dread and fear fell upon 
all who, craning over each other's necks, heard the 
firesh news. It had been utterly incomprehensible 
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how the few Englishmen they remeiubered, the peace- 
ful patient merchants, could be transformed suddenly 
into revengeful victorious warriors ; but there was no 
doubt in the last news. They had not halted at Cal- 
cutta : they were carrying, as was then believed, fort 
after fort, and city after city, and could not be stayed : 
so all who listened remembered the fearful act for 
which retribution was now being exacted : and what 
would satisfy it ? 

"Who dare offer advice? Not one, I believe, of 
that company of holiday courtiers dared to have 
uttered a sound, for fear truly had fallen upon their 
hearts— or worse than fear, treachery, was taking up 
its abode there. In their master's present humour, 
who dare speak ? 

The Nawab glanced round on the dismayed counte- 
nances, and saw no comfort I will not look into his 
own heart, for there is nothing pleasant there, nothing 
hopeful — only much hate, and desire of bloody exter- 
mination. " Does no one speak ?" he cried at length. 
"Cowards and faithless as ye all are, does no one 
speak a word of comfort to your Prince?" but still 
the silence continued, and its effect, so rare and con- 
tinuous, was almost awfuL 

" Nawab," at last cried the grim old Affghan chief 
whom we may remember, who rose and drew up his 
tail figure, now clad in a loose suit of chain-mail, 
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with a proud gesture, — " Nawab, when Calcutta was 
stormed, who did it? When the Feringis fell in 
scores, who slew them ? Hast thou forgotten, or is 
it with thee as with many another, that brave deeds 
are forgotten, and swords may rust in their scabbards , 
when present danger is past ? See, mine is as bright 
as ever!" and as he spoke he drew it flashing fix)m its 
scabbard; "but it would be dim again in Feringi 
blood if thy heart is enough of a man's to lead us on. 
As thou art, a woman were better — ^not one who has 
lost his manhood in company with a Feringi wanton !" 

It was well that the fiery old man was sur- 
rounded by a strong body of his clan, or perhaps 
he would never have left that assembly alive. If 
Eastern princes have for the most part to listen to 
empty platitudes or gross flatteries, there are occa- 
sions on which disagreeable truths are spoken in 
more than ordinarily forcible language, and this was 
one of them. 

"Treachery, treachery! He has insulted the 
Prince! hew him down!" cried a hundred voices, 
mingled with obscene oaths, and many a weapon was 
unsheathed ; but the old warrior stood erect and 
firm; and his clansmen, rising and throwing their 
shields before him, presented a phalanx before which 
the courtiers and eunuchs quailed. There were 
matchlockmen on guard at the entrance, who rushed 
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into the court with lighted matches ; but on whom 
were they to fire? friends and foes were intermingled, 
and inseparable. 

" Peace ! " cried the Nawab, who had risen as the 
door to his private apartments was opened, and the 
eunuch Juma tried to urge him into it — " peace ! 
put down thy sword, Noor Khan ; this is no place 
for wild brawling/' 

"We can slay him as he goes out, my Prince,*' 
whispered Juma, " if thou wilt come away." 

But Suraj-oo-Doulah did not fear him then ; he 
had no personal fear — ^he was too strongly guardied. 
"Peace," he cried, shaking off the negro. "Noor 
Khan, listen ! when I send for thee, wilt thou come? 
— as a friend and a trusted and honoured servant, 
wilt thou come?" 

" Send one known to thee and me for my safe con- 
duct," he said, " and I will come ; not else, my lord," 
cried the old man — " not else. Death, no servant of 
Allah fears, and of my life thou hast ever been master ; 
but of my honour I am my own guardian. I salute 
you. Prince, and pray permission to depart." 

"Thou hast it — ^go," said the Nawab, "and be 
ready when I send for thee," and he passed into the 
private rooms. " Where is she ?" he asked of Juma, 
now an especial favourite. 

" Within," was the reply; "but wilt thou have his 
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head to-night ? Speak the word, and I will bring it 
thee." 

" I will tell thee presently." 

" He insulted thee, my Prince," persisted the negro, 
doggedly, " and should die that others may fear." 

Die! How many had died? How many had 
suflfered torture and mutilation for alleged treachery, 
in caprice, or in mad drunken revels? How many 
more would die ? and yet was he safe ? Yes ; no insult 
that had ever been offered him was like that, rankling 
deep down in his heart. Send her ! send Sozun ! Was 
she not in irons in the vault ? and yet, if he did not, 
Noor Khan would not trust him ; the Eohillas in his 
force would be in mutiny by the morning, and who 
could quell them ? If they pleased, they might depose 

him, tie him to the foot of an elephant, and I 

think it was these thoughts which passed like quick 
flashes through Suraj-oo-Doulah's heart, as he stood 
irresolute for an instant in the chamber, which caused 
him to shudder as if a cold blast had struck him, 
and which were terrible to endure. I question whether 
he had any one to whom he could turn now. 

" Shall I send for Mohun Lall V asked the negro ; 
" his counsel may be better than your slave's." 

" Get thee to hell ! and Mohun Lall too," cried the 
Nawab, striking him. " Blood ! yes, more blood, he 
would say, as thou dost — ^butcher as thou art." 

VOL. m. c 
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"I could kill Noor Khan as I would a sheep," 
said the giant; "why should my lord be angry with 
me?" 

"But thou couldst not kill all his people, Juma; 
and if they will not fight for me, the Feringi will 
kiU me," returned the Nawab. "No; bring her to 
me — her the singer. It must be," he muttered, 
-else '' 

" Ah yes, I understand now," returned the man ; 
"give me thy seal-ring. And if she will not 
come ?" 

" You carried a shrieking woman once up a stair- 
case," said the Nawab, bitterly, '* and can do it again." 

" On my head and eyes be it," replied the eunuch 
—"I will not fail. When?" 

" As soon as possible," was the reply. " I fear not 
that she should see her," and he passed in. Anna 
was sitting at the door, and rose respectfully. She 
was necessary to the Nawab, and he had loaded her 
with gifts. To her the months that had passed had 
been as pleasant as any she could remember of her 
long life. She had, after her Portuguese Eastern 
fashion, accommodated herself to the strict seclusion 
of the zenana, and she knew that intrigue or corre- 
spondence without could end only in death ; so she 
had submitted to her fate. Had her mistress done 
the same ? 
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It would have been impossible, and unnatural. 
The English girl was not pure, but her impurity was 
as virgin snow before him into whose power her way- 
ward fate had thrown her. She had lived — that was 
enough. She had sighed and prayed for death, but it 
did not come ; and helpless, very helpless, she had re- 
signed herself to her fate. At first she had fallen into 
the same raving fever which attacked so many others 
after the night of the 20th June, and had recovered 
from it worn and wasted, and with her beauty gone ; 
and for a long time, Anna, who never left her, thought 
she would not recover ; but even that fatal gift 
had returned, and remained in some sort. There 
were gardens in which she could walk, and in which 
she spent most of her time; but her mind was, 
I think, growing into a kind of numb vacancy of 
submission, rather than conscious endurance of her 
condition. 

"Where is your mistress, the lady?" asked the 
Nawab. 

"Within, reading her book, my lord," was the 
reply. 

" She is ever reading, and never speaks to me," he 
said, almost sadly. " Dost thou know aught in which 
I could gratify her ? " 

" My lord will pardon his slave. She frets after 
her people night and day, and weeps. If she could 
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hear of them, she would be thankful," replied the 
woman. 

"I have just received news of them," he said 
bitterly ; " come and tell her." 

Eeading ! Ah yes ; in the pocket of the dress 
which Anna had brought away, was the little prayer- 
book, out of which she had read the psalms on that 
eve of massacre which we may remember, and she 
had kept it lovingly ever since. The Nawab 
respected it as containing the words of Jesus of 
Nazareth, reverenced even by the most bigoted of his 
priests — ^the only book she had ; read sometimes in 
vague dreaminess, sometimes in bitter but unavailing 
grief, sometimes in humble faith. He had asked 
Julia Wharton to become a Mahomedan ; but she had 
fallen into such deep misery at the thought, that even 
he relented, and had troubled her no more. The last 
words of the poor soldier, ejaculated so awfully in 
the prison, had not been forgotten. She had searched 
for them and found them, and had read the verses 
with streaming eyes and a contrite heart. A Mag- 
dalen, praying and weeping once, had found mercy 
before the Lord of life, and the blessed book told her 
it was denied to none. So, as He who had sent the 
trial knew best, she had lived, and prayed after a 
simple fashion of her own, which, unknown before, 
had grown up in her heart. 
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Memories ! oh, many, many ! Very hard to endure 
at first, but growing blunted by constant recurrence, 
and only occasionally causing misery. Even Anna 
forbore to speak of past times, and avoided all allu- 
sion to them, for it was on recurrence to these 
subjects that her poor mistress's spirit utterly re- 
fused comfort, and, recovering after a while, grew 
again to be dull and dead. But this scene could 
not be avoided 

*' dear Missis," cried the servant as she entered 
the room suddenly, foUowed by the Nawab ; "my 
lord got news for you." 

"What news?" replied Julia sadly, putting down 
her book and not noticing his entrance. 

"He tell hisself," she said, "and I teU my lady." 
And the conversation continued through the inter- 
preter. 

"Your people are in Calcutta once more, lady," 
said the Nawab, seating himself on his usual pile of 
cushions. 

"And you have returned it to them? sir! is 
this true?" she cried, looking up with a sudden rush 
of colour to her cheek, and a flash of intelligence in 
her eyes which he had never seen before. 

" They have taken it and slain my people," he said, 
with an impatient gesture ; " and it is too late now, 
for there is once more blood between us. But could 
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it have gained me thy love, lady, I had offered it to 
thee long ago. Now it is too late." 

She was silent. 

" Thou dost not care to hear of their victory over 
their enemy?" 

Ah, poor bleeding heart, it was throbbing fast 
now! Her own people — Ealph Smithson — ^would 
she ever be given up to them ? Should she see him 
once more ? She could hide herself away somewhere 
in her own land, and this hideous life would be a 
thing of the past. What a flood of thought rushed 
into her memory in an instant ! " Send me to them, 
Prince ! send me to them !" she said in the broken 
Hindi she had learned; "what am I to thee, or 
thou to me?" And she clasped her hands convul- 
sively, and fell on her knees before him, sobbing 
piteously. 

"Send thee to them, lady!" he cried, savagely; 
" to them ? Never ! Let it not come into thy dreams 
that I ever spared an enemy! They shaU die as 
others died; or I must die, and thou with me! 
Kaffirs ! I hate them to death, and beyond death to 
hell. Take her away, Anna — she is mad. Take 
her away, lest I destroy her for the beauty which 
unmans me. Protection of God ! I was told in my 
own durbar to-day that I had lost my manhood 
for a Feringi wanton! Am I to endure insult 
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for her? Begone! take her away, for I am weUnigh 
mad myself to-night ! — Who is there V 

As he spoke, Juma's burly form emerged from the 
stair-head, which opened into the chamber, and, 
advancing with little ceremony, he set down in the 
midst of them a woman he had thrown across his 
ishoulders. Irons on her legs clanked as the feet 
reached the ground, and the figure sank down, as in 
a heap. 

" Slave ! thou hast not slain her?" cried the Nawab 
eagerly. 

" No, no, she's well enough ; she would talk, and 
this was the shortest way to manage such a girl,'' 
cried Juma, wiping his forehead, and departing as he 
had come. 

Julia Wharton's memory had not failed her, and as 
the figure raised its head and looked round dreamily, 
the features of the Affghan girl were fully revealed 
by the lamp-light. "Save me! oh, send me to 
my people ! " was all she could cry in her ter- 
rible sobbing, as she bent forward to the prostrate 
figure. 

But she was not heeded. Sozun seemed awaking 
from a stupor. She was changed — much changed. 
The once ru^dy cheek was white and wan, the large 
brown eyes seemed increased in size, and had a 
vacant expression, as she looked round her for a 
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moment and shnt them again; lier once glorions 
figure was wasted^ and her ronnd wHte arms grown 
thin and gannt 

''Strike ! kill me at once — ^with one blow!" she 
said, rising to her knees, as she repeated the beUef 
of her creed. " Strike ! I am ready — ^now — now — 
why dost thon not strike ? " She evidently expected 
deatL 

" It is thus brave men die," said the Nawab, with 
a sigh — ^"without a tremor; and she is as brave. 
Look up, Sozun ; thou art a fool, as thou ever wast," 
he continued, half kindly ; "look up, my darling ! 
and fear not." 

The girl did look up, and Julia Wharton never 
forgot the glance of scorn and defiance with which 
the bold eyes of the Afijghan met those of the 
man in whose hands both their destinies seemed 
placed. 

"Why dost thou not kill me?" she said; "what 
hast thou to do with me ? Is not the Feringi enough ? 
Art thou afraid?" 

" Silence ! " hissed the Nawab between his teeth, 
as he caught her arm; "do not provoke me to 
kill thee to-night, for truly devils have possession 
of me, and I burn as with fire — the fire of that 
Feringi witch. Away with ye ! " he cried to Anna ; 
•* take her away ! I would be alone. Begone ! " 
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"Come away, lady," whispered the servant hur- 
riedly, dragging Julia to her feet. " I not like him 
to-night 't all ; he mad or drunk. Come away to your 
own room, an' lock the door." 

And so they escaped. 



CHAPTER L. 

SOZUN AND HER PEOPLE. 

"She is gone, Sozun; look np once more as thou 
used to look on one who hath done thee wrong. I 
have none but thee now — none but thee ! " 

" Thou wouldst not kill me ; why didst thou not 
strike as I knelt ? Where is the slave who brought 
me ? The bitterness of death was past then. Ah, 
my lord ! " 

But not now : some renewed desire of life had come 
upon the girl, as she sank down covering her face 
with her hands, with a choking at her throat, over 
which her slender fingers moved nervously. The 
bitterness, the excitement of near death, as it had 
seemed to her, had passed away with the broken sen- 
tences she had gasped forth. 

*' Here is water ! drink, my beloved ! and once 
more speak to me," said the Nawab ; and he filled 
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a silver cup fix)m a water-jar and held it to her 
lips. 

Sozun drank slowly, for the oppression at her 
throat seemed that of death ; and, unable to sit up, 
she sank down again, after a few attempts to swal- 
low, in utter prostration. 

Suraj-oo-Doulah was touched. If he had ever 
loved a being on earth it was this girl — ^so fascinat- 
ing to him in her beauty and so indomitable in 
her spirit ; and yet what a wreck he had made of 
itaU! 
' " I have killed her — she is dead I " he cried, fran- 
tically, dashing his turban to the ground. "Ho, 
Juma! Juma!" 

But there was no reply. Juma, as he thought, 
when he left the chamber, had best let the tiger and 
tigress, as he called them in his mind, fight out their 
quarrel together. His master's fancies were naught 
to him — ^was he not the Nawab, and could not he 
do as he pleased with his women ? No, Juma had 
retreated to his guard-room for the present. 

Some water poured hurriedly into her mouth and 
upon her face, roused Sozun ; and, supporting herself 
upon her hand, she looked up. The Nawab's arms 
were around her ; and a look of concern, alarm, and 
grief on his face, such as was new to her, touched 
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her heart in spite of the wrongs she had endured 
from him. 

" I have no one but thee, Sozun," he said — " none 
but thee, my beloved! Canst thou forgive my 
madness ? I have been mad, Sozun — ^bewitched ; the 
sorcery of the Feringis is upon me ; but I fear them 
not if thou art true. Thy destiny and mine are 
one — ^was it not thus said, and was it not proved ? " 

She sighed dreamily; and as she moved, the irons 
on her legs clanked. 

" They have been there for six months," she said, 
pointing to them, " and have eaten into my heart. I 
am no longer Sozun, but a thing of the past— dead 
to all life, though I cannot die. Why didst thou 
not slay me ? — ^it would have been so merciful !" 

I think if ever Suraj-oo-Doulah felt shame, it was 
when the girl pointed to the irons on her legs and 
said they had eaten into her heart. How those 
weary six months had passed, who could tell but 
herself? With what paroxysms of fierce anger at 
first, of revengeful threats, of dull despair. Like 
her fellow -captive, she had been put away in that 
vault out of sight of man, to live or to die as it 
might please Allah ; but unlike her in all respects, 
save that they were women. At first the ravings of 
the AflFghan girl shocked and terrified the unfortunate 
Begum ; but we have already seen that Sozun could 
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be kind and generous. There was no detested rivalry 
now : only alike for each, a pallet-bed, coarse clothes, 
and a dreary fate. Feeling the wrong of which she 
had been the instrument to an unoffending feUow- 
woman, Sozun could not resist the influence of the 
gentle resignation and the loving companionship of 
her once-fancied rival; and, bowing herself at last 
before her, besought her forgiveness, and vowed to 
her truth and service such as she could render. This 
summons at last, she thought, was the punishment of 
her life — first dishonour, then triumph, then destruc- 
tion. There remained but death to end all, and the 
Affghan dancer would be forgotten as a hundred 
others before her. 

Six months had the iron eaten into her heart. 
Did her countrymen know of her disgrace and her 
condition? I think if they had known they would 
have pulled down the palace stone by stone till they 
found her, and who would have dared to oppose 
them ? But the secrets of that zenana were as the 
secrets of the grave. Eumour had it that the singer 
was not in favour, and those of her people who had 
believed in her promises to lead an honourable life 
now shrugged their shoulders and said, with a sneer, 
that " when her time came she would be in favour 
again." 

Was it so ? As the arms which had once been to 
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her most dear were around her, and the voice tender 
and passionate by turns, as it used to be, sounded 
in her ears, was there no temptation to jdeld to old 
feelings? She had not been woman if there were 
not — ^she had not been the true loving woman she 
was at heart, if she were not ready to forgive the 
injury he had done her. In her old spirit she would 
have defied him — ^in her broken weakness the desire 
for revenge had died away. If he would only let 
her go. She had vowed her vow to the Lord's 
service, and would go forth to fulfil it. 

" So long ! " said the Nawab, ** and I did not think 
of thee : my beloved, wilt thou forgive ? Put thy 
hand on my head," he sobbed — ^''on my head, and 
forgive me for what thou hast endured, and thou 
mayst lead me where thou wilt. I was mad, Sozun 
-—oh, I was mad !" 

" I forgive ? Ah, my lord, let the good Allah for- 
give us all, for we have sinned before Him. I for- 
give ? nay, if thou wouldst have thy slave say it, 
she will do so heartily. Let but these instruments of 
disgrace be removed, ere I am fit to touch thy head." 

" Nay, but for once, Sozun, before I call." 

"As thou wilt," she said ; and, laying her hand 
upon his head lightly, withdrew it instantly. "Thou 
art forgiven of me," she continued — " may Allah for- 
give thee too." 
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Juma had resumed his post, and, entering as the 
Nawab called, stood with his hands folded. 

'^ Canst thou remove these things, Juma ? " 

"A woman could do it," he said, bending down to 
the girl as the Nawab turned away from the sight, 
and breaking the rivets with a wrench from his 
powerful fingers — " a woman could do it. Thy people 
are uneasy," he whispered to Sozun — '* beware ! " and 
so went out. 

They were once more alone. "Come to me, 
Sozun," said the Nawab. ''Art thou content 
now?" 

But she was silent She had covered her face 
with her hands, and was sobbing silently. 

"Why dost thou doubt me, beloved?" he cried, 
putting his arm round her. " I am not changed ; and 
she, thy rival, is gone." 

" Pardon thy slave," she said, coldly, withdrawing 
herself; *' and respect my vow to God, made when 
I was naught to thee." 

"What vow, Sozun? Art thou too distraught? 
Have I to win thy love again as before ? What dost 
thou want ? Thy rival is gone, and thou art here — 
what more? Jewels, clothes, wealth — thou hast 
them all!" 

"Look on me, my lord," she cried ; "look on these 
wan features, on this poor wasted body. Enough 1 
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what has been, has been ; for, before Allah and the 
Prophet, I have vowed that man's love can never 
exist within me again. Ameen ! and Ameen ! I 
will serve thee to death as thy slave ; but as '' 

" Say it not — say it not, cruel ! " cried the 
Nawab, putting his hand before her mouth. " May 
God and the Prophet forgive thee for frightening 
me. Ah, yes ! thou art jealous stilL She may not 
remain here ; and she hath bewitched me. Ho, 
Juma r 

"Begone !" said Sozun to the negro, with some of 
her old spirit — " thou art not wanted. What wouldst 
thou have done, my lord, with one so helpless as 
she ? Art thou afraid of her ? Swear to me that thou 
wilt respect her henceforth, and Sozun will be true to 
thee." 

" I swear," he said, taking up his Koran and kiss- 
ing itr— "I swear henceforth she will not be molested. 
Art thou content now V* 

" To serve thee and love thee ; but not as of old," 
she continued — " that were sin. Enough that thou 
hast been generous." 

Long did he plead earnestly, and, as it seemed 
even to her, truly ; but we know enough of this girl's 
spirit to feel that the vow she had made could not 
be broken. Once more, as she strove to reason with 
her lord, the old beauty came into her face, and the 
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cheeks glowed^ as she spoke in the figurative and 
seemingly inspired strain of a devotee. It was in 
vain that he laid treasures, lands, estates, power, at 
her feet — ^that he bowed himself down and grovelled 
before her. He could not change her. He might 
send her back to the cell — ^that would be welcome ; 
but unhallowed love, now, could not be. He had 
heard of such devotees ; but was one so young, so 
glorious in her beauty, to be surrendered ? 

So in these struggles, pleadings, and often threats, 
on the one hand, and the calmness of despair and 
fervour on the other, hours passed. Suraj-oo-Doulah 
told her of the English advance, and as again and 
again she had begged to lead her own people to vic- 
tory, he as often led her back to the subject on which 
she was inflexible. Eevenge and pity influenced In'tn 
by turns ; and had not the old tenderness restrained 
him, I believe that that night Sozun had never passed 
through greater trial or danger. Often had his hand 
been upon his dagger-hUt — often it was half drawn 
from its sheath to strike her down as she refused, 
and even defied, his solicitations. In her present 
spirit, dare he send her to Noor Khan ? It seemed 
impossible. The old man had forgotten perhaps; 
but it was not so. 

Midnight had passed, and the many noises with- 
out, in the palace, in the streets of the town, on the 

VOL. in. D 
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riyer, had all ceased— except the varied tones of their 
own voices, there was no other sonnd. Often, indeed, 
long and painful silences had feUen on both, hard 
to be broken. The nsual music had played off the 
midnight watch ; and when the noise of drums and 
cymbals* faintly repeated in the guard-houses of the 
town, had ceased, there was silence again, more pro- 
found and more striking. All at once there arose a 
confused murmur in the courtyard below, a shuf- 
fling of foet as though of men in motion, a hurrying 
to and fro, and the eunuch Juma, accompanied by 
several otliers» came suddenly in. 

"The EohiUas are in motion,'* cried the slave; 
" they are assembling, and mean evil They have 
taken possession of the bazaar, and are lining the 
houses with matclilockmen.** 

"I premised that I would send thee for Noor 
Khan's safe conduct to me," said the Nawab to the 
Sozun, "and he thinks himself forgotten. Thou 
must go, beloved, else there may be mischiel" 

" Does he know of these ?" she asked, pointing to 
the marks which the rings had worn on her fair skin. 

" I dare not tell him," was the reply. " He in- 
sulted me in the durbar to-day; he said before all 
that I had wasted my manhood on a Feringi wanton ; 
and he believes that if I do not satisfy him, I shall 
revenge myself." 
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" It was but the truth, my lord/' cried the girl 
frankly, " and he has saved thee. Let me go— yes, 
weak as I am, I can go to him. He will trust me ; 
but can I trust thee to bear with his rough speech 
and bitter humour?" 

" Bring him hither, and thou shalt see." 

" And my lord will be saved. I know their hu- 
mour, my Prince; and once more Sozun can save 
thy honour and her own. Bismilla ! I am ready," 
she cried, rising with a strength and enthusiasm to 
which she had long been a stranger; and pass- 
ing out, she snatched a blanket from an attendant, 
and hurried rapidly on. None opposed her ; and 
as she proceeded, she saw a dense column of her 
countrymen assembled at the end of the broad street 
which led up to the palace court — ^their lighted 
matches glowing in the darkness, and their drum be- 
ginning to beat, and she ran with all the speed she 
was capable of exerting. As she reached the column 
it was in movement, and the old war-cry, to which 
she had leaped and bounded as she led her country- 
men to the storm of the English Fort, was once more 
raised. 

"Hold!" she cried in her own rough mountain 
tongue. " I am Sozun. Where art thou, my father?" 

*' I am here, daughter," answered the strong voice 
of the old warrior. " Why art thou come ?" 
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*' He has sent me to thee," she said. " Come and 
save him." "* 

"Away with her ! away with the harlot ! " cried a 
hundred strong voices, which drowned her entreaties ; 
and as she passed from man to man,kissing their hands 
and beseeching them with passionate gestures, she 
was thrown off rudely by alL " Slay her ! slay the 
harlot who would betray her father/' cried a powerful 
voice; "why should Affghans be dishonoured in her?" 
and a man rushed forward with his heavy sword 
uplifted, and would have cut her down had not his 
arm been arrested. 

"Peace!" cried their old leader; "if she is true, 
she shall live — ^if she be false, let her die. Where 
hast thou been, daughter, since thou wast with us in 
Calcutta?" he continued briefly. "Speak truly, for 
thou dost not fear death." 

" I have not been with him, my father," she 
said humbly ; " I was in the dungeon of the palace." 

" It is a lie — a lie !" cried those around her ; "let 
her be slain !" 

" Peace !" said the old man calmly. " Canst thou 
prove this, Sozun ?" 

" He will tell you if you ask him," she said ; '* and 
look — here are the marks of the irons." 

Some men blew their matches, and held them 
down where she pointed, and they were satisfied. 
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The broad blackened rings round her ankles, wliich 
showed scars of sores, were unmistakable. 

" I was released this night," she said, " and have 
come to ye, my brothers ; and I have a vow to God 
and the Prophet to lead the life of a Dervish hence- 
forth. Slay me if ye will ; but I have told ye the 
trutL" 

Then a hoarse murmur of approbation rose, and 
aU who were near the girl kissed her hands reve- 
rently : while the man who, in his fierce enthusiasm, 
would have struck her down, prostrated himself be- 
fore her, and would not risa "Aman! Aman!" 
he cried, "be mercifiil!" 

He had been one of the foremost in the storm- 
ing of Calcutta, and had helped her up to the 
bastion. 

" Thou art forgiven, Ahmed Khan," she said, " if 
a girl's forgiveness avails thee aught. Go — Sozun 
has not forgotten. And now, my father, come ; I 
have promised him to bring thee, and there is no 
danger." 

Then broke out passionate entreaties from his 
clansmen, who hung around him. They would not 
let him go alone— all must accompany him. But 
Noor Khan would not listen. Had he not promised 
to go if Sozun were sent ? — and she was here. She 
took him by the hand, and led him on unresistingly. 
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"I am here, Nawab," said the old man, as he 
entered the private room. "What wouldst thou 
with me V The bright lamp-light glanced from the 
chain-mail and steel helmet and gauntlets which the 
chief wore ; his heavy sabre, with its richly inlaid 
handle, was in his hand. Juma the negro, who stood 
behind his master, thought, perhaps, that it was not 
so easy to slay him as a sheep. 

"We are friends, Noor Khan," said the Nawab. 
" Thou hast nothing to complain of— hast thou V* 

"Nothing," said the chief, "but an idle life. I 
would rouse my lord to action, and Affghans have no 
such dainty words for thee as these traitor Bengalees. 
The Feringis are taking thy country — ^wilt thou not 
strike a blow for it ? Awake, my lord ! there are a 
thousand of my people without, who took Calcutta 
once, and will take it again. Be not afraid ; she is 
hostage for us. Speak but a few words to them> and 
Noor Khan will answer for every man." 

" I dare not face them," said the Nawab ; " if they 
knew " 

"I have told them all, my lord," said Sozun, 
rising — she had sunk down, weak and exhausted; 
" my father knows all, and has again saved me from 
death." 

" Poor child ! — ^poor child ! " said the Khan, stroking 
her head kindly; "henceforth devoted to God, who 
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would hann thee ? Yes, my lord, she will be safe with 
us. Come, speak to them fix)m the window — come, 
delay may be unwise, and my people are not safe in 
delays; tell them they will march to-morrow for 
Calcutta, and they will be satisfied. Come — ^listen ; 
they are impatient children whom a kind word 
satisfies." 

The eunuch advanced, and threw open the case- 
ment. The courtyard now blazed with torches, and 
the barrels of a thousand matchlocks glinted in the 
bright light, as men surged forward with a strange 
clamour, shouting: but all were silent when their 
leader and the Nawab appeared, and a few words, 
which told them they would march next day, as the 
advanced-guard of the army, were answered by the 
same rude shouts and cries. 

" Take them away, Khan Sahib," said the Nawab ; 
" I like them not in their present humour, and I am 
weary, and would sleep." 

" Let us depart, Sozun," said the old man ; " come, 
this is no place for thee," he added, in their own 
tongue ; " I much mistrust yonder savage. Come, 
else the Prince is not safe — they would not go hence 
without thee or me." 

" What dost thou say to her ? " cried the Nawab, 
suspiciously. 

" That she is safest with me, and my lord with- 
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out her," he replied, respectfully but firmly. *' Those 
without would not leave her with thee now, and I 
would not answer for them if we were delayed. Go 
thou befoie, Sozun, I will follow thee." 

" I shaU not see thee again, Sozun," said the Nawab, 
sadly. " Is it thus thou leavest me — ^alone 1" 

Sozun thought she saw tears upon his face glisten- 
ing in the torchlight, and it might have been so ; 
the tone of his voice, too, touched her, but there could 
be no hesitation now. *' My lord will see his poor slave 
often," she said, humbly bowing herself to the ground ; 
"she cannot forget — ^many benefits. She will be 
with her father and the Lord ; but whenever there 
may be a service done in truth and faith for her 
Prince, Sozun will not fail, even to death." 

"Let me drive my dagger through his back," 
whispered the giant, " now, as he goes down the stair. 
That he should take her away, even from thy pre- 
sence, my lord ! " 

" No, no, let them go," was the reply ; " I dare not 
now, they would tear me in pieces — Glisten ! " 

The hoarse roar of the men below had arisen again 
as they welcomed their chief and the girl he led by 
the hand; and, placing them in the midst, they 
moved on singing the war-cry, which, with the hollow 
tramp of a thousand feet through the streets at that 
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hour, sounded wild and strange in the ears of peace- 
ful citizens, and gradually died away in the distance. 
There was a report next day that during the night 
the Affghans had mutinied for pay; and when the 
treasury was opened eariy, and the troops, receiving 
heavy donations, began to march southwards, it was 
known that the second campaign against the English 
had begun. 

"Thou wilt remain here, Juma," said the Nawab, 
as his slave fell to rubbing his feet as he lay down to 
rest. It was then that their most confidential com- 
munications were interchanged. 

" What have I to do, my lord ? " 

" I had thought of taking the lady with me," he 
replied, " but she is better here ; when I am gone, do 
thou lead her below — she is safest there." 

" Good, my lord. What more ? my Prince will be 
fortunate, and capture others ! " 

" If I am, Juma," he cried, rising up, and striking 
the pillow savagely, " it is not Feringis, curse them 
all ! that I shall bring back, but that girl from her 
clansmen. Let them but perish under the Feringi 
fire ; and were she a thousand times a devotee, she 
shall be mine again." 

" Can my lord trust her with him ? " asked the 
eimuch, with a sneer. 
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"To death — ^to death!" he cried; " the truest heart 
that ever beat for me ; but I was mad, and have lost 
her, and am alone, for how long — Allah ! how long?" 
and so, raving and dozing in uneasy sleep by turns, 
the Nawab lay, and the negro watched. 



CHAPTEE LI. 

THE NAWAB'S second VISIT TO THE GENTLEMEN 
OF CALCUTTA. 

Although the events of history cannot strictly be 
followed in this narrative, it is necessary to allude 
to them occasionally, so as to give, if no more, at 
least an outline of the motives which influenced 
the several parties now contending for mastery in 
Bengal — ^the English, the French, and the'Nawab. 
The English movements we have abeady followed. 
They had regained and locally re-established their 
former position, and several communications had al- 
ready passed between them and Suraj-oo-Doulah ; 
but these had led to no result. The tone of the Eng- 
lish letters had been haughty and defiant, and the 
Nawab was little inclined to submit to the terms de- 
manded. His honour, and the desire of his troops to 
be led against the English invaders, which was daily 
more and more excited by the Mahomedan preachers, 
hardly left him an alternative between accepting the 
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demands of the foreigners and the submitting to an 
unconditional admission of his inferiority to exact 
better; and it has been related how, imder the exas- 
peration of the last news he had received, his hurried 
march to Calcutta began. He relied upon the assist- 
ance of the French, and urged M. Law to join him 
with his forces, and to make common cause against a 
mutual enemy; for the news of the opening of war 
between the European powers soon reached him. 
He found the French, however, cautious and timid. 
M. Bussy was in no condition to march across India 
to the aid of his countrymen in Bengal as quickly 
as would be necessary to throw an overwhelming 
force into the scale against the English ; and of 
themselves, the French could not defend their settle- 
ment arid at the same time join the Nawab with 
men sufficient to make any impression. Feeling 
their weakness, therefore, they proffered a neutrality 
with the English, and negotiations to this end were 
set on foot: while at the same time, though he 
entertained the propositions until his way should 
appear clearer. Colonel Clive renewed his proposals 
to the Nawab, in the hope, perhaps, of gaining time 
or staying his march altogether. The Nawab's army 
was reported to be fifty thousand men — ^the flower of 
his troops, confident of victory, and excited to the 
highest degree ; and when the returns of the English 
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troops were taken, the means of meeting any such 
force in the field, or of even transporting supplies or 
materiel of war away from the ships, seemed abso- 
lutely wanting. It is no wonder, therefore, that with 
doubtful neutrality on the one hand, which in the 
event of any reverse would inevitably be changed to 
open war against him, and the march of a powerful 
army on the other. Colonel Clive should have made 
one more proposal for peace, and offered such terms 
to the Nawab as might prove acceptable. 

He was not long, however, in suspense : Suraj-oo- 
Doulah was in no mood to listen to proposals which, 
modified as they were, still presented many points of 
humiliation. Colonel Clive's messengers were dis- 
missed angrily, and the native army marched on un- 
opposed, and without delays reached Calcutta on the 
3d of February. The English flag was flying over 
the old Fort, which was not changed; but the noble 
ships lying quietly at their anchorage, with double 
tiers of guns projecting from their sides ; the white 
tents of, as it appeared, a considerable army, and the 
new fortifications, were very different objects from the 
few merchant ships which had dropped away from 
the Fort before, and the miserable garrison of weak 
Europeans and Portuguese which had in vain striven 
to defend it. The army, however, had suffered no 
check, and the defiant attitude of the English only 
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excited them th# more as they pressed into the sub- 
urbs of Calcutta, and with more than ordinary mili- 
tary skill took up positions by which all supplies to 
the English would be intercepted ; and when in the 
afternoon a deputation from the gentlemen of the 
Factory waited upon the Nawab with remonstrances, 
and requests to withdraw, they met with a haughty 
refusal, and returned. 

I can believe, when they came back and told of the 
heavy artillery they had seen — of the immense bodies 
of well-armed men, horse and foot, and the general 
splendour of the camp — of the demeanour of the 
Nawab, and his uncivil dismissal of them, that many 
hearts failed, and would have accepted any terms 
upon which the settlement might hope for future 
peace; but there was fortunately one mind present 
which not only comprehended the nature of the crisis, 
but the only way to meet it, and his decision was 
prompt. Hitherto, when danger was afar off, and 
was even exaggerated by distance, Clive had hesitated 
to thrust himself into contact with a remote and diffi- 
cult contingency ; but with that danger doubtful no 
longer, and present at his very door, the indomitable 
spirit of the man rose with the emergency. The 
Admiral, for the time sinking consideration of all the 
old vexatious questions between them, gave such aid 
as he could afford with a true sailor's energy; and the 
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naval contingent of six hundred gallant tars which 
that night assembled on the plain without the Fort, 
was a very substantial proof of it. 

If we have lost sight of Mr Smithson for some 
time, it is not because that young gentleman had 
grown idle, or had relapsed into the dull plodding 
life of the Factory; on the contrary, he found his 
new position full of absorbing interest, and the affec- 
tionate confidence of Mr Clive increasing daily : for 
there was no one to whom he opened his views so un- 
reservedly as to Ealph — no one with whom he cared 
to discuss the tangled maze of political intrigue now 
existent, better than with the clear-headed, resolute, 
young Northumbrian gentleman. In him he found 
a spirit congenial to his own — as ardent and as brave. 
It was surprising, perhaps, to find how rapidly Ealph 
Smithson's mind had expanded under the excitement 
of the period — ^how readily and astutely it grappled 
with the difficulties of the momentous questions then 
pending, and how deep was his sympathy with his 
leader and friend upon the embarrassing claims upo^ 
his services ; while, on the one hand, the attitude of 
Monsieur Bussy, alike menacing Bengal and Madras, 
and ready to strike in either direction, caused Mad- 
ras to be anxious for his return ; and on the other, 
the helplessness of the Bengal Council, with Mr 
Drake at its head, rendered such a measure impossi- 
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ble till the interests of the English nation in Bengal 
should be confirmed beyond any possibility of future 
disturbance. When, therefore, the envoys returned 
fix)m the Nawab's durbar on that memorable evening 
of the 3d February 1757, and Ealph Smithson heard 
with enthusiasm, common to all who were to take a 
part in it, that the native camp was to be attacked 
that night, he rejoiced that one more opportunity 
would be afiforded him for earning the distinction he 
had more than ever grown to covet. Heretofore, 
what he had done, what he had been able to do, had 
been more the result of accident than design ; but 
that was all changed. He had no military rank, it 
was true ; but a volunteer such as he was, was too 
valuable to be overlooked, and his request to be 
actively employed met with an instant and flattering 
acceptance. 

" Of coursey^ my dear boy — of course. You didn't 
think I should leave you out, did you?" said Mr Clive, 
as the various ofl&cers to be engaged had received their 
instructions, and had left him to make the necessary 
preparations. " You know the ground, Ealph V 

"Every yard of it, sir, for miles round the town. 
I can lead the column anywhere you please. I have 
not been idle all day, and have been watching the 
enemy as their troops took up positions, and thought 
them secure ones." 
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" And you have seen their guns, Ealph — what are 
they?" 

" I know where they are to a yard, sir ; but what 
they are I cannot tell you. They seem, however, to 
be a strong battery, with some heavy pieces." 

" Then you must take us at once upon them. If 
we can spike the whole of them — and we must do 
it — there is no fear for the rest. A native army 
which has lost its guns is at best a disorderly rabble. 
But do you know the troops ? Are there any of 
your blue-coated friends among them V* 

"They are with the guns, sir; and they are the 
only fellows you need care about," was the reply. 
" They will fight, too, if they are led as they were 
before by that girL" 

"What girl, Ealph? What! A woman in the 
enemy's camp ?" 

"I don't know, sir. There are curious stories 
abroad about her. Some say she's a favourite of the 
Nawab's, whom he sends on any desperate service 
because of some prophecy about her that she is to 
take Calcutta ; others that she is a prophetess of the 
tribe — ^Affghans, sir, they call them, or Eohillas — who 
leads them with a marvellous bravery. Once " 

" Once, Ealph ? Speak out, man. Why do you 
hesitate?" 

" It does not matter now, sir," he replied ; " but I 
VOL, m, E 
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have seen her as I never wish to see her again, brave 
as she was, and I hope I may not meet her to-night, 
that's aU." 

I think it crossed Colonel Olive's mind for a mo- 
ment that his young friend might have been beguiled 
into some strange love aflfair with the native prophet- 
ess, or whatever she might be ; but it was dismissed 
in a moment. There was no tender expression on 
Ealph Smithson's face ; on the contrary, a knitting 
of the brow and a quivering of the nostril and lip, 
which told of other scenes than love. 

" I will tell you, sir, perhaps, some day how it was," 
continued Ealph, after a pause ; " I never hear of her 
that I do not associate that poor creature Julia Whar- 
ton with her; and I am certain if ever we hear aught 
of her, it will be through this girl. I should not have 
thought of her, but my servant, who is an excellent 
spy, hath been through the camp all day, and told 
me he was sure he had seen the girl among the 
Eohillas, crying to them wildly, pointing to the Fort, 
and beating her breast.'* 

"Phe-e-ew," whistled the Colonel; "then we 
shall have those fellows at us first, and so much 
the better. If they are the stay of the Nabob's 
army,' the more they are cut up the better. Now 
I remember, the worst charges I have ever seen 
by Indian soldiers, have been when some mad or 
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drunken fakeer led them on shouting an incanta- 
tion, or whatever it might be; and I had to kill 
such a fellow once myself on the breach at Arcot. 
Bah! A devil, sir, by Jove! But a girl? well, I 
only hope I may not come across her, that's aU — 
nor you either." 

" I hope not, sir. Now, if you will tell me what 
to do, I will go and see after the men." 

"Nothing but what I told you, Ealph: lead us 
•right at the guns ; we shall catch the fellows asleep 
I daresay ; if not, we must make the best of it. 
Just before we start, I shaU call for volunteers of 
both the services for you ; I daresay you will have 
a hundred, and well do I know 'Ealph Darnell* 
will not disappoint me. Go, get some sleep your- 
self. If you are ready by three in the morning it 
will do. I shall turn in myself, for people's heads 
and bodies can't be too fresh for such matters. Is 
there anything I can do, Ealph, in case ?" 

" No, sir, nothing ; aU my papers are in my desk, 
and those affairs were arranged long ago." 

" So much the better — I am glad to hear it," was 
the reply, and for the time they parted. 

Ealph Smithson could not, however, sleep. Sup- 
pose the Affghan girl were to urge her clansmen to 
attempt a night attack — it was said to be a favourite 
mode of EohiUa warfare, — and lead the men, as she 
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had done before, with reckless bravery, much con- 
fusion might be the result. His servant met him 
at his tent, and pressed him to take rest, but he 
would not. " Come with me, Cassim," he said ; " we 
will go forward and see if all be quiet. And you saw 
her in the camp ?" 

"I am sure it was she," he said — "the same face, 
fair and ruddy — I could not mistake it. She is a 
fakeer, sir, now; for I saw a green turban on her 
head, and a green dress, and strings of beads about 
her neck. She was standing on a gun-carriage, 
preaching in the Eohilla tongue to her people, 
and though I could not xmderstand a word, I could 
see what she meant ; and when she had done, 
the men gathered wildly about her and kissed her 
feet." 

Strange and mysterious creature, thought Ealph 
Smithson, as the old scene came back on his 
memory : the wild fight, her attitude over the dead, 
her evident anxiety in regard to the concealment 
of Julia Wharton, and her disappearance behind the 
Nawab's palankeen — ^who and what could she be ? 
The customs of natives of India were little known 
at that period, and the wildest stories of magic and 
paganism were readily believed. Could she be one 
of these strange magicians? He sat down on his 
camp-chair outside the tent, and, as he lit a pipe, 
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fell to thinking. " Cassim," lie cried at length, 
" couldst thou lead me to the place now V 

Cassim was a wiry little Madras Mussulman, who 
had been taken into Ealph Smithson's service before 
he went to Madras, and had returned thence with him. 
Very different in character was he from the timid, 
lazy, Bengali servants who attended the Factory. Half 
servant, half soldier, had he not been too short alto- 
gether, he would now have been bearing a musket 
among Colonel Olive's Sepoys, in whose regiment he 
had been bom. He looked at his master from head 
to foot, as if to see whether he were sober or not. 

" Do you wish it, sir ? there may be danger," he 
said. 

" Not if we are careful, I think. Come, perhaps 
I know the way myself, but we had best be sure." 

" Tie this scarf round your head, and throw my 
black blanket over your head, sir, and there will be 
no danger ; but as you are, with that hat, we should 
be known. Let me tie it." 

Cassim's waist-band became an excellent turban, 
and the black blanket covered as much of Ealph 
Smithson's figure as was needful. "That is good, 
sir," said Cassim ; " no one could know you in the 
dark, only you are so tall and I so little. Come, 
we shall see some fun perhaps, and if we have to 
fight, I can use a sword as well as you." 
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So they went on. There was no moon, but the 
stars shone very bright and clear, and their light 
sufficed to show the ground clearly, which was wet 
with the heavy dew. The night was very cold, almost 
frosty, and in the native camps men had lighted 
fires, the smoke of which hung low in the air, 
and was bright from the blaze beneath them. It 
seemed like a canopy of cloud stretching in a semi- 
circle round the back of the city, and marked the 
place where the Nawab's troops rested. Cassim led 
on without speaking a word, past some purlieus of 
the native town, where nothing was stirring but dogs 
and jackals prowling about. On the side of the 
British camp all was still ; a lantern here and there 
tied in a ship's rigging, or a lamp in the stem of a 
native boat, was the only sign of life. In the native 
camp there was an endless drumming and blowing 
of horns and trumpets ; but this ceased suddenly, 
and all was quiet. 

"The Nawab is gone to sleep," said Cassim — 
" tired, perhaps. I know the way to his tent, too, 
sir. 

" Don't talk," replied his master. " Get on fast 
• — it is farther than I thought." 

"We can get roimd the comer right upon them 
presently," said the servant, " if you like to be near 
them?" 
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"As near as you can/' was the reply in a 
whisper; and as Cassim began to crawl on his 
hands and knees through some low bushes, Ealph 
Smithson did the same. It was not unlike some of 
the old night-work at Melcepeth, long ago ! And as 
they reached the edge of the fringe of bushes, the 
whole scene before them was strikingly beautiful 

Stretched over the flat plain, here and there broken 
by date-palms and bushes, were the innumerable 
tents of the host. Some, large pavilions, enclosed 
in outer walls of cotton canvass ; others of more 
humble pretensions, which sheltered a few soldiers ; 
while a few spears, or poles, or matchlocks tied to- 
gether, and a sheet or carpet thrown over them, 
protected the sleepers from the heavy dew. Here 
and there were groups of elephants snorting and 
blowing as they munched the succulent bulrushes 
cut for them during the day, or threw trunkfuls of 
water over their backs; gentle tinklings of camel 
bells, and an occasional hoarse low of draught oxen, 
mingled with other sounds, the hum of voices, and 
the thousand imdistinguishable murmurs of an im- 
mense mass of people : but it was on the scene imme- 
diately in their front, and hardly fifty yards distant, 
that the attention of Ealph Smithson was instantly 
riveted. 

Before him were the heavy guns and their clumsy 
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carriages and tumbrils, ranged in a long row, appa- 
rently ready for action; a slight trench had been 
begun before them, but discontinued; the white 
oxen which had dragged them, and some elephants, 
were tethered in the rear, and little screens of carpets 
and sheets had been made over the guns to shelter 
men who slept beneath them. Before the battery 
were a number of the Afifghans sitting round a huge 
fire, which sent up crackling flames as dry thorns 
were thrown on it, and one of the men was singing 
in a strong rough voice, while another beat a small 
hand-drum in time with the song. Presently it 
ceased, and there was a hurried consultation among 
them, and some laughter, and several of the men went 
away ; while more faggots were thrown on the fire, and 
a merry blaze went high into the air, lighting up 
every bronzed bearded face, and sparkling on helmet 
and matchlock. Then those who had gone returned, 
leading a slight figure in a green-coloured tunic and 
turban, and a heavy necklace of wooden beads about 
its shoulders, holding a small lute in its hands. 
Those about the fire made way for it respectfully, 
some stooping down to touch its feet, while others 
spread a saddle-cloth or carpet to which it was led. 
There was no doubt now, for the firelight was full 
and clear, and the Affghan girl was before him. 
She struck a few notes as a prelude, and one 
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of the richest female voices to which he had ever 
listened, began to sing a low but plaintive ditty, 
which had an inexpressible chann; some of her 
audience wept, and some flung their anns wUdly 
about. When she changed the melody to what 
seemed a song of war, the excitement was irre- 
pressible — naked swords flashed in the light, and 
some of the men rose, clashed their shields, and 
made fierce gyrations, as if fighting. Then, as a 
softer strain followed, the wild listeners sank down, 
hung their heads, and seemed to weep. 

"Come, sir, we are too long here," said Cassim, 
— " come away/' 

Ealph Smithson could have sat there for hours, but 
delay was impossible ; never afterwards did he forget 
the mellow voice, the wUd melodies of that strange 
music, which, with the tinkling of the little lute, 
grew fainter and fainter as he retraced his steps. 
Yes, he could now lead on his volunteers without 
fail : but who was she ? 

Ah ! he would soon know. 



CHAPTER LII. 

ITS RESULT— FEBRUARY 3, 1757. 

The noise in the native camp gradually died away, 
and the bright line of smoke canopy which had 
hung low over it, had altogether paled, or was 
mingling with the heavy grey fog which, as the 
night advanced, rose from the river and spread over 
the plain and town ; now and then, whenever dry 
thorns and faggots were thrown upon watchfires, 
a light glimmered in the sky for a brief space, and 
again faded intio gloom ; but these were few, and the 
quiet which prevailed proved that, for the most part, 
the Nawab's great army. slept. 

Forty thousand stout soldiers, not wanting in indi- 
vidual courage, and of such temper as those of whom 
the victorious native armies of England have since 
been made, and have proved invincible among their 
countrymen — well provided with artillery, well 
paid, well fed, well armed, after their own fashion. 
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with sabre and shield, matchlock and spear, deadly 
weapons in stout hands ; horse and foot, there 
were they, forty thousand men : while advancing on 
this perilous enterprise against them were not more 
than a thousand English soldiers and sailors, with 
a few others to carry powder and baU, and drag field- 
pieces, for carriage there was none — slender means, 
one would think, to win a victory. And yet I believe 
that, from the gallant gentleman who, as the night 
was advancing to its close, dressed himself carefully, 
then knelt down and prayed God to help the cause 
of his country — committing also one very dear to 
His care — ^to the meanest soldier or sailor among 
whom he went from rank to rank, saying a few 
cheering words, there was not one then present who 
did not believe himself to be a host, and looked 
upon the work to be done as a mere morning's 
amusement. I do not think that one feeling of the 
risk of failure ever entered the mind of any one ; and 
yet, if there had been a check, Messieurs the French 
at Chandernagore would have been ready enough to 
give up their proflFered neutrality; and between them 
and the Nawab's army, Mr Clive might have fared 
badly enough. 

But Mr Clive had no such apprehension; and when 
he went with Ealph Smithson, Major KUpatrick, Mr 
Coote, Mr Eumbold, and other oflicers, to the head of 
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the column, warned the men against straggling, and 
then called out in a cheery voice, " Volxmteers for an 
advanced-guard!" I think the whole column was 
stirred, and would have rushed towards him, had not 
stem discipline forbidden any such movement. As 
it was, of soldiers and sailors, nearly a hundred men 
had recovered arms, and, under officers of their own 
services, were given over to Ealph Smithson to lead; 
and with a muffled but hearty cheer, the intrepid 
band set out. 

The fog had . now thickened much, and, besides 
being dank and wet, had settled down low to the earth, 
and but little could be seen of anything around. The 
men's voices even were muffled by it, and indeed few 
cared to speak with a mighty combat before them, to 
which they were fast advancing, and absolute silence 
had been enjoined on alL So there was only heard 
the tramp of the men, the faint rumbling of the gun 
wheels, as the sailors, holding the drag-ropes, pulled 
them along, and low whisperings here and there be- 
tween comrades. Had not, perhaps, the faithful little 
Cassim, now accoutred for fight with a sword and 
shield, stridden by his master, even Ealph Smithson 
might have been puzzled to lead the column as 
he had desired ; but Cassim's instinct and keen per- 
ception of the localities proved of eminent use ; and 
as the dawn was breaking, and objects began to be 
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seen looming large and indistinct in the thick haze, 
the column reached the bushes whence, only a few 
hours before, Ealph Smithson and his companion had 
looked upon the scene which has already been de- 
scribed. As it proved afterwards, it was not the point 
desired by Mr Clive, but there was no hesitation now. 

" This is the place, sir," said Ealph Smithson, in a 
whisper; "there are the guns — we have them, for 
no one stirs." Indeed there was a quiet stillness 
then all over the camp, and except a few indistinct 
murmurs, there were no signs of the vast host before 
them. 

"Spike every gun, my men!" cried Mr Clive; " and 
now. On, gentlemen ! charge in the King's name ! 
Hurrah !" Then the force sprang on with a ringing 
cheer, and the grim work of death began. The fore- 
most files of the 39th were among the Rohillas ere 
the sleeping forms could well arouse themselves, or 
comprehend what had occurred ; and though many 
fell by bayonet and cutlass, yet others rallied ; and 
their old chiefs voice, and one which thrilled through 
Ealph Smithson's heart, as he pressed on striking 
down those who opposed him, were clearly heard 
above the din and clamour which now arose on all 
sides. If he could only capture her! But little 
could be distinguished ; and now, increased by the 
smoke of the Nawab's guns, which were being wildly 
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fired, the fog seemed to grow thicker and thicker. 
Again and again was the woman's shrill cry heard, 
and as Ealph Smithson, followed by a party of men, 
dashed after it among the guns, hewing down the 
artillerymen and spiking the pieces, he felt, from 
whom he could not see, a rain of heavy blows 
descend on his ill-protected head and shoulders, and 
at the same time a sharp stinging pain in his leg, 
and, staggering on a few paces, he fell to the earth 
insensible. 

Ealph Smithspn's fall had not been noticed ; for the 
little Cassim, missing him in the wM4e, had attached 
himself to Colonel Clive, and as the first obstacle 
was passed, he cried in English which could be well 
understood, " I know Nawab's tent — come on — come 
on !" and so the colunm, dealing death as it went, 
and producing the wildest confusion, whirled onwards. 

For some time — ^how long he knew not, but it was 
now broad daylight, and the sun's pale beams were 
struggling through the mist — Ealph Smithson's swoon 
continued. When he became conscious, and tried to 
raise himself up, his head was dizzy and confused, 
and his face covered with blood; and when he strove 
to move his wounded leg and arm, which were ex- 
quisitely painful, he utterly failed to rise, and again 
feU back. " Oh for a cup of water !" he thought, and 
could have cried out, but who could have heard 
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arouiid him ? The silence was almost that of death, 
and except an occasional groan from a dying soldier, 
there was no sign of life. The oxen had broken 
their tethers and had scampered oflF, elephants had 
disappeared, and there was nothing left but the black 
guns, through which wreaths of heavy mist were 
sweeping before the slight morning breeze, and the 
dead lying among them, as it seemed to be, in heaps ; 
blue-coated men, with faces almost as fair as the 
English soldiers and sailors who had died with them. 
Away in the distance, the clamour ,of war, the roar 
of men's voices, musketry, and occasional cannon- 
shots, were heard confusedly. " They have left me 
to die," groaned the poor fellow in his misery. " Oh 
that I were with them ! Oh that some one might 
return to help me !" but indeed he was conscious of 
very little, and, exhausted by loss of blood and the 
pain of his wounds, he sank back again into in- 
sensibility. 

When he woke, it was from excess of pain. He 
felt some rough hands dragging him by the hurt arm 
from under the gun-wheel, against which he had 
fallen, and, as a momentary consciousness returned, 
it was only, as he thought, to breathe an incoherent 
prayer ere he died. Several of the EohUlas were 
standing over him, and one of them had raised a long, 
dull, keen-edged knife to despatch him ; but ere it 
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could be used, he heard the shrill scream of a woman, 
who bounded to his side, and, seizing the ann of the 
man who held the knife, wrested it from him, and 
flung it away. 

" It is he ! " she cried — " the Feringi who spared me ; 
I knew he was here, and ye shall none of ye harm 
him. He is mine!" and she sat down by Balph 
Smithson and strove to raise his head, at the same 
time pouring some water fix)m a long-necked gourd 
into his mouth, and wiping away the blood about his 
eyes with her scarf. 

"He shall not live!" cried another of the men, 
advancing with a fierce gesture; "the Feringis have 
slain hundreds of our brothers, and he must die. 
Away with ye, Sozun ! this is no place for the like of 
thee. (Jo ! — Cleave men to men." 

" I go not, Ahmed," she said, calmly; " I owe this 
poor life to him, as thou knowest. Dost thou not 
remember the youth? Look ! He spared us both." 

" By Allah and the Prophet ! it's the same," ex- 
claimed the man. "Yes, he spared thee, and he should 
be a brother to us. Stay, some of you, and help," 
he cried aloud. Other men were now crowding up, 
and those of their comrades who still breathed were 
being rapidly carried off by twos and threes together, 
and thus several men came to the place. 

" Dost thou understand me well? " asked Sozun of 
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Ealph ; *' fear not, thou art with friends, and art safe. 
Allah, most merciful! can I repay that debt? 
Drink more water, sir ; there — ^plenty — ^as much as 
thou canst; or hast thou any of the Feringi wine 
with thee?" 

Ralph remembered his flask full of generous Ma- 
deira, which Cassim had filled, and insisted on his 
putting in his pocket. " It is here," he said, faintly, 
and Sozim took it out, and held it to his lips. How 
grateful it was ! How that first mouthful seemed to 
send the blood once more coursing through his veins. 
He tried even to sit up, but Sozun would not permit 
him. 

" Shabash!" criedtheRohilla—" well done!— that's 
what makes the Feringis so valiant : now, lady, lift 
him up ; let me carry him." 

" Not so," said the girl — ^" make a litter for him ; 
he is very badly hurt." 

In a few moments two loading-rods were fastened 
to the ends of a coarse black blanket, and Ahmed 
and others advanced to take him up. It was in vain 
that Ralph tried to resist, and appealed to his pro- 
tectress ; she would not hear him. 

" You would have died in an hour, when the sun 
came upon your head ; be thankful to God who sent 
me to your aid, as I am that I foimd you. You are 
safe with us, Feringi, and Noor Khan will be a 
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father to you, as he is to me. Take him up," she 
continued to the men, " and do not. shake him as 
ye go." 

Her orders were instantly obeyed. Utterly help- 
less as he was, Kalph was in no condition to resist, 
and felt himself carried at a swift pace through the 
almost deserted camp, the fair Affghan girl walking 
and running by his side, cheering him with friendly 
assurances. 

All this time Mr Clive had fought his way through 
the camp. The fog had misled him; and, as it cleared 
away, he found himself opposed to a fresh body of the 
EohiUas, and men of Oude and Behar, and for a time 
the fight was doubtfuL How Mr Clive himself 
escaped that day he knew not ; but, though losing 
two guns, and upwards of two hundred of his small 
force, he had attained his object. The Nawab himself 
was soon in precipitate flight ; and his army, lacking 
spirit to turn on the little English battalion, hurried 
after him, so Calcutta was once more free! But 
Ealph Smithson, with many another brave fellow, 
was missing; and though the whole plain, the 
place of the fii*st charge, the track across the camp, 
and wherever the fighting had been sharpest, were 
thoroughly searched by parties who went for the 
dead, and by the distracted Cassim, no trace could 
be found of his body. It seemed little likely that 
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one EngKslimaii would be carried off, when so many 
wounded men had been unmolested. " My poor 
Ealph," thought the Colonel, " now all your life's 
trouble is ended, and at last there's no heir to Melce- 
peth Castle, or to the bank. Ah ! they wiU grieve 
bitterly and unavailingly now, but none more keenly 
than I — not one. What can 1 write to Eoger Darnell ? 
Well, thank God ! I can say that Ealph died, as I 
hope to die, doing his duty." 

• I may here remark, and with great truth, that 
the loss of the poor fellow was deeply felt by all his 
friends ; and it was noticed that, for many days, Mr 
Clive was moody and restless, refusing society, and 
sending men and spies in every possible direction in 
hope of news of his young friend; but none came. 
And if any ship had been going to England, he would 
have written to Eoger Darnell that his nephew had 
died in the fight of the 3d February. 

But we know very well that Ealph was not dead, 
though sorely hurt — very sorely indeed. When the 
men set him down, he had a very confused notion of 
where he was ; but under the care applied to him, 
he was soon partially relieved. The place he had 
been taken to was a village a few miles from Cal- 
cutta, which formed one of the new outposts of the 
N^wab's army, held by the Eohillas. For shelter, 
there was a shed near a Mahomedan cemetery, over- 
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shadowed by a huge banian-tree, in wbich, npon a 
Tillage bed coyered by a soft mattress, and oyer him 
a padded qtdlty he rested easily. Old Noor Khan, and 
those who remained of the elan, had assembled by 
evening, and Balph was an object of great curiosity 
and interest to them all Among men nsed to a 
warlike lif(^ the dressing of wounds was an easy 
task ; and there was a native snrgeon attached to 
them who took Balph in hand, cat a ballet oat of his 
left 1^, which had not gone qaite throagh, sewed 
np a heavy sabre woand in his neck and shoalder, 
fomented the braises on his head, and set his right 
arm, which had been fractared. Balph remembered 
how he had been suddenly beset by several men, and 
beaten down ; and it seemed only wonderfol how he 
had escaped with life. 

Day and night the girl watched by him, or only 
left him for her place to be taken by one of the men. 
She rarely spoke to him, and allowed none to do so. 
Perhaps for a time he was delirious, for he was con- 
scious of much fever ; but the cooling drinks given to 
him, and skilful treatment, could not fail of acting 
upon a constitution naturally hardy and vigorous. 
With the English camp it was impossible to com- 
municate. He passed for an Aflfghan ; for his English 
clothes were removed, and the blue dress of the tribe 
was given to him. When the Nawab's camp moved 
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on, he was carried in a litter, and he supposed he 
should be taken to the capital He had no power to 
write. Peace, they told him, was concluded; the 
English were to return to Cossim Bazar; Mr Watts 
was to be re-established as agent, and if he arrived 
there, a return to the fleet could be easily managed. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, we may believe 
that Ealph Smithson gave himseK up to the luxury 
of getting well ; and it would have been unnatural 
if the affectionate care of the strange and beautiful 
Afifghan girl had not been returned with an increasing 
interest. 

For many days she would not allow him to speak; 
but when the fever was past — when, lifted from his 
bed, he was allowed to recline on soft cushions, and 
could even sit up — ^the girl sang to him, amused him 
with tales, and though he could not frequently follow 
all her rapid speech, ordinary conversation was easily 
understood and replied to. From time to time Ealph 
strove to lead her to speak of Julia Wharton, but 
the topic was evaded when others were present, or 
only the general report, that she had been carried 
away, admitted. 

One day, however, they were alone. His bed had 
been laid under the shadow of a mango-tree, in a 
grove where the men were encamped, and in the heat 
of noon all were asleep. Sozun had been singing one 
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of her low crooning songs to her little lute, and he 
had been listening dreamily, but could not sleep. I 
believe little was wanting then for Ealph Smith$on to 
have told the girl he loved her, and to have asked her 
to share his life. Many an Englishman had done the 
9ame, and lived happily; and who at home cared for 
him now ? Perhaps, as he gazed at her, when the 
tender blue Darnell eyes filled with tears, and love 
was playing in them, she imderstood him. 

" Ah no ! " she said, laying her hand upon his heart 
calmly, and even solemnly. " I am thy sister, sir, 
now, and I have many brethren since I made my 
vow, and put on these holy garments. Thou art one 
too, and every needy, woimded creature of God whom 
Sozun can succour. To this, sir, I have vowed my 
life before the Lord. So it is merciful not to tempt 
one whose love is dead. I think I see thy heart, 
loving and generous; but, brother, it cannot be. 
Mine hath been a hard, shameless life ; and such as 
thou shouldst mate with, must be pure as snow. -Even 
she, the English lady, hath endured misery, and would 
turn from thee with shame as I do. Listen, I could 
not tell thee before, but no one is near us now, and I 
will tell my own story and hers, whom I tried to save 
and failed." And it was with a vivid interest that he 
followed her strange narrative of Julia Wharton's fate. 

" Cannot we save her, Sozun," he asked, when he 
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heard all, " when we arrive there, and I am strong 
andweU?" 

" I fear not," replied Soznn. " Had Nasir been at 
his post, we might have depended upon him ; but he, 
too, is in irons, and there is no hope of him. When 
thy people make another treaty, let them demand 
her, and hide her shame ; but even in this there must 
be care. Thou dost not know him, sir ; he might tell 
Juma to kill her rather than give her up. But what 
is her life to thee ? Didst thou love her ? she is very 
beautiful" 

" Never, but as a sister," he answered, " whom I 
would rescue from shame and misery." 

"Yes, hereafter thou mayst save her, but not now. 
Meanwhile she is well, with one of the most precious 
of God's creatures, the Begum, whom she will grow 
to love, and who will care more for the poor Feringi 
woman than she did for me, her enemy. And yet," • 
she continued, with enthusiasm, "when he put me in 
irons, and sent me to share her lonely life, I was a 
shameless wanton with a hardened heart, and now I 
bless Allah that he hath permitted one such as I to 
do his service. Ah, sir, such a one as that angel 
should be thy wife — so pure, so beautiful, and so 
gentle. Listen! that coward Prince's good destiny 
was but for a year ; the Derwesh said so by the planets, 
and he was right. Now men begin to say that the 
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destiny of your people will follow his without a 
cbeck, and that of all Hind ye will be the kings. 
His power is already on the wane. Many are discon- 
tented. Even my own people talk of a service with- 
out honour, and would go elsewhere. Wait till the 
year of the Derwesh is past, and she may be thine. 
I; Sozun, would give her to thee. Dost thou believe 
in the planets — ^in destiny ? " 

" No," replied Ealph, smiling ; " our people think 
prophecies by the stars foolishness ; but they believe 
in the will of God, and that is why I am here." 

" It is the same — the same ! " cried the girl, wildly, 
clapping her hands; "I could tell thee, — ^but not 
yet — not yet ! Wait, and thou wilt believe, even as 
I do, when the end comes." 
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free! 

But notwithstanding all Sozun's care, and that of 
the rough but afifectionate people among whom he 
was, Ealph's recovery was but slow. His arm long 
continued stifif and numb, and his leg did not heal 
so kindly as the Indian doctor had hoped; nor was it 
till, of its own accord, a piece of the woollen cloth of 
his gaiter came out, that there were favourable symp- 
toms. The Kohillas seemed to be moved from place 
to place about the country, and never to the capital. 
They did not appear contented, and often spoke among 
themselves of leaving the Nawab's service, and join- 
ing the Emperor, whose servants they properly 
were. Noor Khan, the chief, had been to Moorshed- 
abad, and had returned ill-satisfied. Although the 
Eohillas had saved the army when Clive attacked it, 
no honour had been offered to him ; and he could see 
that the Nawab had never forgiven the free speech of 
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the night we may remember, nor the protection of 
Sozun, of whom, had it not been for her countrymen, 
whom he dare not attack, he would ere this have ob- 
tained forcible possession. Living as he was among 
natives entirely, and treated as an honoured guest 
with confidence, it was impossible but that Ealph 
should become aware of much that was passing ; 
and he did not perhaps think it extraordinary, 
when Noor Khan, the doctor, and several others were 
sitting round him one day, Sozun being absent, that 
the NawaVs conduct was much discussed, and his 
treachery, cruelty, and incapacity freely commented 
upon. It is quite certain that Ealph Smithson 
made no secret of his opinion, nor of that of Colonel 
Clive. He had seen enough of diplomatic passages 
to feel assured that there was mutual suspicion 
between the parties, and that each was preparing, 
when it was possible, to break through all engage- 
ments and strive for the mastery. The Nawab, they 
said, was grown gloomy and intractable ; all his true 
friends were falling away from him. His mother 
used her entreaties in vain that he should make 
friends of his father's friends, and not waste their 
goodwill in intrigues with other powers which were 
sure of detection. There was not a night now that 
he was not taken out of the diu*bar intoxicated. At 
Calcutta some of the Portuguese and Armenian mer- 
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chants had supplied him with strong sweet wine, 
which he drank to excess. Even his eunuchs and 
servants were growing very fearfiil of him, and were 
flogged, put in irons, or tortured, in every variety of 
caprice, or fury of passion. 

Very often, when they were together, Ealph strove 
to lead Sozun to the subject of the Nawab, but in vain. 
She had been his slave, was still his slave, and her life 
was his sacrifice, she would say. She might be able to 
help him even now if he would respect her vow; but 
it was evident she dared not trust him, and seeing 
that she only wept when he was mentioned, Ealph 
ceased to urge her on the subject. But, knowing 
how valuable information would be to Mr Clive, he 
encouraged talk by others, and, to say the truth, heard 
a good deal of the general discontent, of the possi- 
bility of revolution, but above all, of the strange 
new prophecy about the English, of which he was 
often told. The people among whom he was, 
were, if anything, because more ignorant, more 
superstitious than others. Yet there were some who 
read the Koran, and one in particular, whom men 
consulted for lucky days, who performed priestly 
offices, and marshalled them at prayers. He had 
heard of the astrological combinations, and, after his 
rude fashion, tested them himself, and told Ealph 
they all believed the Feringis would be kings soon ; 
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and indeed everywhere the hundred years to come of 
Feringi rule were ringing through the land. 

Once, too, Sozun accompanied the chief to the 
capital " He will die," she said. " My master must 
die when his time comes, but I will see him before 
then. I cannot help him ; his fate is in the Lord's 
hands ; but I can at least see him and kiss his feet. 
Let me go," she said to Ealph, who in vain tried to 
dissuade her; "I am in no danger with my people, 
and I will bring thee news of Julia." It was an 
easy name to pronounce, and Sozun had learned it — 
and she went. 

She was long away — more than a month, and 
Ealph Smithson had passed a weary time without 
her. He was now recovering fast ; the wounds were 
healing kindly, and his strength was recovering in 
spite of the hot weather ; but it was a dreary time 
nevertheless, and he sadly missed the pleasant com- 
panionship, the unceasing, untiring attendance, and 
the bright beauty of the girl. There was no strain 
on his mind when she was with him ; and the per- 
petual and gentle ministering to his wants, without 
eflTort or officious zeal — ^the almost instinctive antici- 
pation of every wish — ^had been hard to part with, and 
was gratefully remembered; and when he saw her 
dear bright face again, he was overjoyed and thankfuL 

She had much to tell him, for she had seen Julia. 
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In one of the moments of the Nawab's caprice, Nasir, 
the eunuch, often threatened with death, had been re- 
leased, and in his stead Juma was imprisoned. She 
had made herself known to Nasir, and, having dis- 
guised herself, had been taken to the underground 
apartments, and had seen Julia. 

" They are happy," she said, " she and my beloved 
mistress. Julia is very pale, like a lily, for no sun 
reaches her, and but little light ; yet she is cool there 
this hot weather, and reads her book, in which are 
the words of the holy Jesus. Look, she wrote out 
a verse which I have kept as a talisman. I shall 
ever keep it, and here it is ; tell me what it means. 
She could not translate it, nor could Anna." 

Ealph Smithson opened the paper wonderingly. It 
was a fly-leaf torn from her prayer-book, and the 
writing was stifif and cramped, but here is what was 
written : — 

" They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He 
that now goeth on his way weeping, and beareth 
good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy." 

*' She said you would not have forgotten the verses. 
What are they?" 

^'Nor have I," said Ralph. "They are like a 
blessed message from heaven. Listen to what they 
mean. Canst thou remember them ?" 

" Surely — do I not remember a hundred songs of 
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wliich I do not understand a word? Teach me these 
words daily, and I will learn them. Not as a parrot, 
Ealph," she added, smiling — ^''l know the meaning 
— but with my heart. Yes ; she is quiet and happy, 
and looks only for deliverance when God wills it. I 
told her of you, and she knows you will deliver her, 
and all she could send you was this." 

It was a lock of her brown glossy hair. " And 
Anna," continued Sozun, "told me her love went 
with it. Dost thoii love her, then? Once " 

" Once I said she was my sister, and you believed 
me, Sozim," he replied. " I say it again, and need 
not swear it." 

" I do believe thee ; and hadst thou seen them both 
as they sat together on the bed when I left, and the 
sun's rays were shining through the little window 
just before it set — the only time it can shine there, 
as well I know — when the glory of the light shone 
around her head like the crown of a houri of Para- 
dise — of the two thou wouldst have chosen my 
dear mistress. I have told her where thou art, for 
we are f^.ithful, we three women — one in heart and 
mind — and of those who have sown in tears, and 
hope to reap in joy. . . , His destiny ? It draweth 
nigh, Ealph, very nigh. How it is to be accomplished 
who can tell ? I went to the durbar as one of the 
soldiers with Noor Khan, with my head and face 
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tied up. Had he been a man I would have stayed 
and kissed his feet. I saw only a thing with rolling 
bloodshot eyes, supported in his seat by others, slav- 
ering, cursing, and drinking. Ah, sir ! it was a sore 
sight, and I could not bear it. Then 1 asked Nasir to 
take me at night to him, with my holy vestment on, 
which all men venerate, for they are my grave-clothes, 
but he refused. ' Dost thou again wish to be as thou 
used to be ? ' he said. ' Hath he not sworn yet to carry 
thee ofif ? and would he respect these garments for a 
moment ? Tell Noor Khan to beware ! If he were 
dead, he thinks he dare attack thy people, or they 
would not care for thee, and he could once more buy 
thee for money ; but no one cares to harm the old 
man, and Allah protects thee !' All this, and more, 
he told me. Ah, Ealph ! it is hideous altogether — 
and this is one whom I have caressed and loved — ay, 
whom I love still, and, if it would save him, would 
give my life for. It were better we were all gone 
hence. My countiymen, the Abdallees, they say, are 
advancing from Dehli, and whether we go to meet 
them or remain here to receive them, is all that has 
to be decided. I heard that the army is assem- 
bling on the river to meet your people ; but he dare 
not trust mine, and what will he do without 
them? Now we have spoken long, and thou art 
weary ; and I have not seen the wounds, nor seen 
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thee walk, dear brother ! and thej tell me thou 
art strong.** 

" Stronger indeed, Sozon — ^look ;" and he rose up. 
** I can walk as well as ever, and my 1^ healed at 
once after the cloth came out of the wound. My arm 
is weak and nnmb yet, but they rub it daily, and it 
is getting strong. I shall soon be well again — quite 
well. Why should I not go to Mr Watts, at the 
Factory? I can ride '' 

** Art thou weary of us, Balph ?" she said, bursting 
into tears. ** But forgive me ; when they think it 
right to send thee, Sozun will not weep — no, not 
a tear. What must be done, must be done — and thou 
wilt not forget me — never?" 

Ealph Smithson never said a truer word, I think, 
than when, a few days afterwards, he held her to his 
heart, for he would not be denied this, and, kissing 
her fervently on the forehead, told her he could not 
forget, nor even repay her affection, so strange, so true, 
and so disinterested. 

" It is not the last time," she said, almost gaily. 
" Something tells me that we shall meet again, and 
then it will be the last time. Go in peace now, and 
the blessing of the Lord and His Prophet, and of 
Jesus and His holy Mother, be upon thee and thine." 

A few days' travel by night, escorted by a party of 
the faithful fellows who had so long tended him, 
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brought Ealph Smithson to the Factory at Cossim 
Bazar ; and as his servants announced to Mr Watts 
the arrival of an English gentleman — for Ealph had 
put on his English clothes under a tree as he neared 
his destination — ^that worthy individual threw on a 
dressing-gown, and hurried out to receive him. "Some 
one Mr Clive has sent, no doubt," he said to himself. 
"He would not trust to letters. Who can it be?" 
And I think that Mr Watts hardly believed the evi- 
dence of his senses when Ealph Smithson advanced 
towards him and said — 

" Have you forgotten me, Mr Watts ? 1 am one 
you used to know — Ealph Smithson." 

" Mr Smithson! — God bless my soul, Ealph Smith- 
son in life ! We have mourned you dead, sir, long 
since. Where have you been all this time, without a 
word to any of us ? Ah ! this will be joyful news to 
Mr Clive — very joyful indeed ! — ^for he hath not been 
himself since you left Come, rest yourself. I have 
much to hear, I think, and of strange interest ; and 
who are these?" 

" The good fellows to whom, under Providence, I 
owe my life and recovery from some desperate 
wounds, sir. And I shall need to draw upon you, 
for they must not go away empty-handed." 

" As much as you please, sir. It will be paid right 
joyfuUy. Let me but order them what they require, 
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and I will rejoin you directly, GU) in and lie down. 
Even now I see you are limping." 

" My leg is stiff from riding a long march," said 
Ralph, "but it will soon recover. I am quite well 
now, and my woimds healed." 

Well indeed ! for he looked strong and rosy as 
ever, but he was thin and gaunt, and disguised by a 
bushy beard; and as he lay down on the comfortable 
sofa in Mr Watts's sitting-room, he felt a sense of 
quiet security to which he had long been a stranger, 
and from his heart thanked God for it. 

"And you have heard no news, Mr Smithson? 
nothing of what your friend Mr Clive hath been 
doing ? Strange that even native reports should not 
have reached you !" said Mr Watts, as he returned. 

" None," replied Ealph. "We have been at a dis- 
tance, and the people I was with were only interested 
by the Nawab's doings. I suppose Mr Clive is at 
Calcutta?" 

" Ah, yes ! I know," said Mr Watts quickly, " the 
Nawab suspects these Eohillas, and has kept them 
out of the way ; but I think we are sure of Noor 
Khan among the rest." 

" How do you mean, Mr Watts ? " 

"Well, it is a long story, but one you must 
hear as soon as you are rested. Come in, put on 
some light clothes, and go to sleep ; when you wake 
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I will tell you all, for we are on the eve of a strange 
crisis, Mr Smithson; but I will spare you now. 
Here is a cup of tea for you, of which you will be 
the better, I am sure." 

It was refreshing indeed; and when the sweet 
sleep which fell upon him, almost as his head 
touched the pillow, was ended, "he arose," as Mr 
Watts said when he saw him again, " a new man." 

And in the evening, — when the Eohillas had been 
dismissed with a letter of true thanks to Noor Khan 
— ^which, inspired by the occasion, Mr Watts's moon- 
shee wrote in the choicest Persian — a loving message 
to Sozun, and their waistbands fuU of rupees, and 
they had all kissed Ealph's hands, and embraced 
him after their homely but affectionate manner, — Mr 
Watts told Ealph Smithson the story of the English 
progress after the affair before Calcutta and the 
Nawab's retreat. 

"We could not trust the Nawab," he said, "as you 
very well know, Mr Smithson ; but danger seemed 
imminent, and Mr Olive thought us too weak then 
to bring on a general action, which, indeed, the 
Admiral strongly urged him to fight ; but Mr Olive 
could see farther than the Admiral, and he was right, 
tl^ough some blamed him. No matter, sir : we made 
a treaty with Suraj-oo-Doulah ; and as he promised 
compensation to the gentlemen of the Factory, and 
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even an improvement on our old position, Mr Drake 
and the others were quite satisfied. But Mr Olive 
was not, sir — no, by Jove 1 nothing would satisfy 
him but routing the French out of Bengal ; and he 
hath recently taken their Factory, sir — taken it 
gloriously. The gallant old Admiral took up the 
ships, and though the land forces had done most 
part of the work, the army and the navy between 
them finished the matter, and on the 23d of AprU, 
sir, the dear old flag was flying on Monsieur Cra- 
paud's flagstaflfl" 

" This takes away my breath, Mr Watts. What 
a glorious thing to do ! that I had been with 
him!" 

" I have no doubt Mr Clive will be sorry that you 
were not, Mr Smithson, and there's no helping that 
now ; but listen, there is much more to tell you. The 
people have long been discontented with this Nawab, 
and they t^ish for peace and quiet, which he will 
never give them. They desire to put him aside 
and set up another: we desire it too, sir, for we 
are as weary of all this uncertainty as they are, and 
there is no safety here but in that course. I myself 
am in no small danger from day to day. At one 
time I am flattered and praised, and the English are 
all in alL Then, sir, I am insulted and reproached, 
and threatened to be impaled. But I am not in that 
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miscreant's power, Mr Smithson, and if my life be 
of any use'to my country, God, sir, will take care of 
it, as I humbly trust. One day the Nawab writes 
to the Emperor that he has destroyed the Feringis ; 
another, messengers go on to M. Bussy, who is in the 
Circars, to urge him to come on, and M. Law is with 
the Nawab, and urges this as a last chance for his 
country's superiority over us. 

" But it won't do, sir, — ^it won't do," he continued, 
after having taken breath ; " we have him fast, sir, 
for his troops are discontented, the bankers are dis- 
contented, his very eunuchs are discontented, and his 
poor wife, who hath many friends, is groaning in a 
dungeon. So we have determined, all of us, to raise 
Meer Jaffier, who married his sister, and is one of the 
royal house, to the royal seat, ai^d we only wait Mr 
Olive's movement to effect it. Of ourselves, you see, 
we could do nothing ; but, with the army and the 
people on our side, we can, under God's help, assist 
them and ourselves at the same time, and attain 
a greater position than ever we had before. Our 
costly expenses and our losses will be paid, and 
there will be treasure enough 'to reward the army 
and the navy amply." 

" And when is this to be, Mr Watts ? Surely you 
are not safe — I had better remain with you ? " 

" Oh, I can take good care of myseK," was the 
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stout reply; "and my native friends, Juggut Seit 
and many others, will get me away when the time 
comes. No, sir, the Colonel will want you more than 
me ; and I must send you off — this very night, too 
— ^if possible. You must take the despatches I have 
for him, and tell him to hurry on. He will be at 
Cutwah, I am sure, if he have not advanced. Meer 
Jaffier was to meet him there, but I fear he dare not 
take the plunge. It is we — ^it is Mr Clive, sir, God 
bless him I — that must show the way. All I fear is, 
that Omichund — ^you remember him, Mr Smithson — 
may betray us at last, as he hath often threatened, 
and would do to-morrow if he could get as much 
from the Nawab as he expects from us ; but I think," 
he added, with a wink, " that Mr Clive has satisfied 
him, though the deed he holds will prove to be so 
much waste paper. The old fox ! he would serve us 
a scurvy trick, sir, if he could, and we can only check 
his rascality. 'Tis as pretty a game of chess, sir, as 
ever was played, and one that will be famous in 
history, I think ; but Omichund risks too much, Mr 
Smithson, for he knows that if he did cheat Mr 
Clive he would be hung up as high as Haman. I 
am ready to start at a moment's notice : all the treas- 
ure and valuables have been sent on : but you must 
precede me and make the best of your way. I have 
promised the boatmen five hundred rupees if they 
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take you safely, and they'll do it. Now, I pray you, 
excuse me while I make up Mr Olive's packets. By 
midnight you shall start, and in a few days you will 
be safe among our people. The Nawab's army is 
assembling at Plassey ; but it's no use, Mr Smithson, 
— they won't fight as they did at Calcutta, and Mr 
Olive will thrash them easily. Now, sir, you must 
take care of yourself. I will not be long." 

Mr Watts was as good as his word. After a pleasant 
evening, in which he heard details of all the varying 
intrigues, and the moves and counter-moves, as Mr 
Watts called them, on the political chess-board, 
Ealph Smithson was conducted to the boat which 
was ready for his reception. He found that a native 
servant, abundance of supplies, and a coinfortable 
bed, had been provided for him; and, bidding his 
host farewell, was soon bounding over the wavelets of 
the broad river, before a hot but freshening breeze. 



CHAPTER LIV. 



THE EVE OF PLASSEY. 



I MUST pass over the happy meeting with Mr Clive 
and many an old friend — it can be imagined perhaps 
better than described ; and the joy of Cassim as he 
once more beheld his master's bronzed and bearded 
face was boundless. It is not easy to portray emo- 
tions which, at the same moment, have varied effects 
upon so many different people. Strange to relate, 
Ralph Smithson's appearance was, after aU, no sud- 
den surprise, for Mr Watts had arrived in camp a 
few hours before him. On the morning of the night 
on which Ralph left his hospitable host, Mr Watts 
found he could no longer remain at the Factory. 
The Nawab, suspicious and evil-minded, had sus- 
pected treachery, and was determined to revenge 
himself on one, at least, of the supposed authors of 
it. Dark hints had fallen from Omichund. Meer 
Jaffier, the commander of his army, had attended the 
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durbar that night with a stronger escort than was 
consistent with etiquette, and Juggut Seit the 
banker was reserved, if not unciviL The Nawab 
drank hard, but the stronger liquor he took seemed 
to have no effect upon him, except to aggravate his 
savage humour: and he had sworn a frantic oath, 
that in the morning he would see one Feringi whom 
he hated, writhing in agony, impaled upon a stake in 
the market-place, and had given orders for Mr Watts 
to be brought before him manacled. I might write of 
this frightful scene, but I refuse to defile these pages 
with a record of horrible oaths and curses, and fierce 
despair ; or of drunken raving in which the mutilat- 
ed Derwesh, with a host of tortured victims, seemed 
to surround the miserable wretch and mock him 
with fearful cries. None of his attendants ever for- 
*got the scene; ndr how, without one friend left to 
him, Suraj-oo-Doulah cried frantically for the lost 
Sozun — ^flung his turban on the ground — and shrieked 
for her to come to him. But Mr Watts, as we know, 
had many friends ; and the order given regarding 
him passed in a whisper from one to another till it 
reached the Seit, who, apprehending real danger, sent 
down his best boat to the Factory with a crew on 
whom he could depend, and urged Mr Watts to fly ; 
and as the day broke that good gentleman was safe, 
speeding before the wind which had carried on Ealph 
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Smithson onlj a tew homs bef are. "Where or how 
they passed each oiher they never knew, but whoi 
Mr Watts reached the camp safely, he soon told the 
tale he had heard to the wondering ears of his 
countrymen; and it was only a few honrs afterwards 
that Balph himself appeared, and was receiyed with 
cheers and welcomes which made ample amends for 
all his sufferLngs. This was on the 14th of Jnne ; 
and on the 20th — that sad anniversary — ^I think 
that one very grateful and now humble heart sent 
up many an earnest prayer and thanksgiving to 
Him who, throngh all waywardness and trial, had 
brought him so £ar on his life's journey in safety, as 
he remembered the horrible prison of Calcutta, and 
those who had died there a year ago. 

How different was it now ! The missing ships had 
reached Calcutta, which had been left strong enough 
to meet any possible attack. The fleet was there, 
and the brave old Admiral who had shortly before 
written to the Nawab, " that he would raise such a 
flame upon the Ganges as all its water should not 
quench." A flame indeed! a gallant army, three 
thousand devoted hearts, was marching up the river 
bank in array, such as the people there had never 
seen before, and a fleet of boats kept them company. 
There was no delay now. Mr Clive saw what was in 
his power, and ^hastened to do it ; and yet, when on 
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the 21st he had reached a point at which he must 
cross the great river, and fight that battle on which 
the fate not only of Bengal but of aU India de- 
pended for the future, Ealph Smithson, as many 
another, wondered perhaps at a temporary indecision, 
which has become a record in the memorable history 
of that campaign; and when Mr Clive re-entered his 
tent, flung himseK on his couch, and told his young 
friend how he had voted at the councU of war, a 
feeling of bitter disappointment came over the young 
man, and he turned away to hide his tears. 

"We cannot fail, sir — ^we cannot fail," he cried. 
" Oh, Mr Clive, if you had heard only what I have 
heard from the people themselves, you would not — 
you could not hesitate. Grod is with us, sir, and for 
the honour of England, I, humble as I am, beseech 
you to go on. If Eobert Clive turned back now, 
what would they say in England ? Better, sir, that 
you had not done so much, than fail now, at your 
greatest need, to do more." 

"I cannot answer you now, Ealph," he replied, 
sadly — " not now. Leave me to myself for a while. 
In this matter no one must share what I now feeL 
Dear to me as you are, I must be alone." 

Ealph Smithson left him, and went out of the tent. 
It was pitched on a high bank of the noble stream, 
and he sat down beneath a tree growing there, and 
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looked over to the opposite shore with wistful eyes. 
" May he be firm and resolute ! " he cried from his 
heart ; " may there be no deed of shame for posterity 
to record !'' Behind him was the camp alive with 
merry noise and bustle ; the arms were piled before 
the white tents, the bayonets sparkling in the sxm, 
and the men lounging carelessly about, or gathered 
into groups singing — ^the sturdy Telingas, the active 
hardy Mahrattas, so far from their dear western 
mountains, looking over the sacred river which it 
had been their envied fate to see. How many a tale 
of it would be told amidst the rocky crags and deep 
jungles of Maharashtra, when the gallant Bombay 
Sepoys should return ! Bengal had no native army 
then, and it was with men as foreign to the spot 
they were on, as those from dear old England, that 
the work was to be done. 

There had been a storm a few days before, and in 
crashing peals of thunder, and torrents of rain, the 
south-west monsoon had opened. Now, the sky 
was mottled with fleecy clouds, which sailed north- 
wards before the soft west wind ; the fierce heat 
had passed away, and over the grassy plain the new 
herbage was already springing up, clothing it in a 
tender and vivid green. The river was calm and 
still, flowing with its silent majestic current, and 
groups of bathers were plashing in the sacred water. 
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or praying in adoration of its holiness. Beyond was 
a fair level country, palm-trees and mango groves, 
with fields of com and rice, mingled with the deep 
green of the indigo ; and villages of brown thatched 
huts, and here and there the white pinnacle of a 
Hindu temple, or the dome of a Mahomedan mosque, 
nestled among the giant trees, showed the abodes of 
men. Boats flitted to and fro, with heavy sails set, or, 
with the low musical chant of rowers, sped down the 
stream more rapidly. There was no sign of resistance 
beyond. With his glass, Ealph Smithson could see 
files of women passing to and from the river with heavy 
water-jars, and the ploughs and oxen of the farmers 
busy in the moistened fields. Sometimes the faint 
lowing of cattle, or the fainter echo of a call from one 
man to another, reached his ear; but for all he could 
see to the contrary, the presence of the English host 
seemed to be imnoticed and uncared for. I think 
he had fallen into a dreamy state — ^reviewing old 
times and scenes perhaps, with the sough of Melce- 
peth woods, and the low murmur of Coquet, sounding 
in his memory. It might be such a day as this 
21st of June at the dear old castle, and Constance 
and Grover and his beloved uncle walking on the 
terrace, perhaps thinking and talking of him : should 
he ever see them again ? 

''What! musing, Ealph Darnell?" — Mr Clive 
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always called him Darnell when they were alone — 
** of home, I'U warrant Ah, boy ! this is a bigger 
stream than old Coquet, and I will give thee a 
penny for thy thoughts." 

The tone was merry and confident, and Kalph, 
who had not heard his Colonel's approach, rose at 
once and looked into his eyes. How well he knew, 
and rejoiced to see, the old expression of confidence 
and defiance mingled. How well he remembered it 
when they separated before the fight at Calcutta. 
" Thank God ! " he cried ; " it is as I had hoped, and 
you are once more yourself.'' 

"Yes, Ealph, we shall be over there to-morrow, 
please the Lord !" he replied, pointing to the shore 
beyond; "and then those feUows at Plassey may 
look to themselves. Why did I doubt? And yet 
it is better as it is; better I should do in a calm 
spirit what we have to do, than, in a hasty mood 
which hath often — too often — ^led me into error and 
danger, precipitate this inevitable crisis. Listen, 
Ealph ! For years past this crisis hath been shaping 
itself in my mind, and ever present. I have felt 
myself urged on, impelled by an irresistible force. 
It seems to me as if I had often hung back, refused 
to obey its commands, and yet, after a struggle, 
made a bolder leap than ever. You are quick-witted, 
and have heard some of my — my — ravings, perhaps. 
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EaJph, you thought them ; but did you see beyond 
them?" 

" I knew you would have the French beaten out 
of Bengal, and would not rest till it was done," said 
Smithson, bluntly; "and you did not hesitate about 
that." 

''Yes, I did," returned Clive, quickly. "Had I 
followed up the Nawab on the 4th of February, he 
would have left me his guns and fled. Had I 
attacked the French then, we should have beaten 
them, as we did afterwards; and yet I drivelled 
with that d — d Calcutta Council ; but I am free 
of that now, my boy. Listen, Ealph ! do you know 
why?" 

" I cannot conceive, sir — ^it was not like you." 

"Ah! so there is one that believed in me. Listen ! 
To no mortal have I breathed what I am going to 
tell you now. It may savour of folly, of bombast, of 
raving madness ; but, by God, who will do it, it is 
true. Why did I hesitate? Because, Ealph, this 
movement cannot stop here. Once our territorial 
power begins, it must grow. State after state, prince 
after prince, must disappear before us — before the 
might of England and her civilising power. To- 
morrow these native hosts will fly. I shall march 
on to take possession of a kingdom worth millions 
of treasure ; and I, Eobert Clive, the son of a 
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poor lawyer of Market-Drayton, shall give it away to 
another, to be used for my coimtiy's good. Dare he 
who will receive it refuse to do what I dictate? Im- 
possible. Therefore he is but our Viceroy, to be 
fashioned and directed as we pleasa Why, Balph, 
'tis a bigger kingdom than England, and will be as 
rich ; and what I begin is but the beginning of the 
end. Others more daring than I, and more fortu- 
nate, will follow me, and our flag shall not only fly 
from side to side of India, but these people will be 
our subjects. Yes — I too have heard of the prophecy 
which they told thee of, and I believe it. For a 
hundred years? Nay, that will be but a speck in 
the long glorious future. I am no parson, Ealph, as 
thou knowest well, and should be a bad hand at 
preaching from a text, and this is the only one I 
have ever tried to preach from " — and he touched his 
sword — " but can we circumscribe the power of the 
Most High? I believe, Ealph " — and he took off his 
hat reverently—" that I, Robert Olive, am one hum- 
ble instrument, to whose hand is committed the 
beginning of the end, and who can say when that 
may be ? That's what came into my mind when I 
drivelled and temporised with the Oalcutta Oouncil 
and the Nabob — that's what 1 was thinking when 1 
recorded my opinion to-day that we should not fight; 
and when I bade you go away just now, it was to think 
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whether it were not a delusion of the foul fiend — and 
faith I believe it was ! The council of war wouldn't 
fight, but Eobert Clive will, and, with God's help, 
gain a glorious victory. Listen to the cheers now ! 
I did but tell Mr Walsh to go and say I had changed 
my mind, and we should cross at daylight — and hark ! 
the news has spread, and listen — hurrah for King 
George ! Let Mister Bussy look to himself. We shall 
have money enough to equip armies, and we will rout 
him out of the Circars, and stop his d — d plotting and 
contriving. I told them at the Lidia House I would 
do all this — I must do it. But one might as well 
have talked to their money-bags. Nor could I knock 
a spark of enthusiasm into that stately uncle of 
thine ; but he shall hear of Plassey, sir— of Plassey ! 
— and if that doesn't stir his heart within him, by 
Jove! I'll give him up. Come ! we are wasting time. 
Get ye away to Kilpatrick; I will go to Coote and 
the 39th myself. Tell him to get every boat moored 
to-night, and be ready to cross at dawn. But, Ealph, 
I'll not hear of your coming on with us ; you are 
weak, and have had enough of punishment." 

" Oh, Colonel! Oh, Mr Clive! you would not order 
me to stay! indeed, sir, I am strong — quite strong 
now. This last week and good cheer hath set me 
up. I never was heartier, nor have I a pain or ache 
anywhere." 

VOL. m. H 
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"You can't use your arm yet, my boy ; and it would 
be hard for a Darnell to keep out of the fray." 

" Can't I, sir ? Look here !" — and stooping down, 
he seized a heavy dead branch that lay there, and 
whirled it about his head, so that it whistled in the 
air. 

"Nay," said the Colonel, laughing, "if that's your 
weakness, I say no more. Come, in Heaven's name, 
and may it keep us safe." 

I think no nobler picture, or one of more interest- 
ing historic truth, could be painted than the passage 
of the joyous English force over the Ganges the next 
morning ; when, as the sun rose, hot and brilliant, 
before them out of the early mist, its light rested 
upon the red uniforms and glittering bayonets, the 
sparkling river, the crowds of strangely-shaped native 
boats, and the rich, lovely country around. As boat- 
load after boatload put off — ^first the English soldiers, 
with ringing, hearty cheers; then the Sepoys, with 
their Hindoo cries of " Jey Gunga Mata! Clive Sahib 
Bahadur ke jey !" — ^Victory to Mother Ganges ! Vic- 
tory to the brave Mr Clive ! — and the hoarse " Deen ! 
Deen ! Sabit Jung Bahadur ka fntteh!" of the Mus- 
sulmans, commingling, formed a scene of exciting 
exultation, such as no one present ever saw again, 
or ever forgot. Why, in our national palace of 
Westminster, is not this glorious scene fitly com- 
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memorated ? Is there one in the annals of our 
country which has been followed by more momen- 
tous results to ourselves and to the millions we 
now govern ? 

By four o'clock the army had crossed, and the troops 
were formed in column. It was eighteen miles to 
Plassey, and it was one in the morning of the 23d June 
when they arrived before it, and rested under a grove, 
which formed, as it were, a fortified position, because 
of the high earthen mound which the original planter 
of the orchard had raised up as a boundary ; and 
when pickets were thrown out, the wearied men lay 
down to rest. 

Almost within cannon-shot was the fortified camp 
of the enemy. Had there been resolution enough 
then to have attacked the English, weary as they 
were when they arrived, perhaps the result might 
have been very different ; but no one moved. The 
shrill horns and drums played during the night, and 
the torches borne by bodies of men traversing the 
camp, the neighing of horses, and trumpetings and 
roars of elephants, came fresh and clear on the night 
wind, and the bright smoke hung over all, as it had 
done at Calcutta. 

Ealph Smithson could not rest. He had spread a 
native blanket for Clive, who lay down and slept 
profoundly; and to while away the time he took 
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Cassim with him, and went to a picket, which, 
having a field-piece, and a few sailors to guard it, 
overlooked a good deal of the enemy's camp. The 
ofl&cer in command, wrapped in a cloak, was asleep ; 
but several of the men were awake, and double 
sentries, pacing, with the usual roU of sailors, up and 
down before them. In reply to their challenge, " Mr 
Smithson 1 " and the parole was sufficient. 

"Mr Smithson!" cried one of the sentries, ad- 
vancing ; " yell no' forget Drrever, surr, an' the Black 
Hole ? Ye savit him, ye ken, surr, under the Lord. 
Bide a wee, surr, yon. A'll be relieved directly, an' 
a'd just like to speak a word wi' your honour." 

" I am glad to hear your voice again, Drever," said 
Ealph. " I'm not going away. You must not speak 
while you are on sentry." 

" A' kens that, surr," was the reply. And the men 
resumed their walk. 

Presently they were relieved, and Drever came and 
lay down near Ealph. 

" How strange it is that we have never met, Drever, 
since that night." 

" Ou ay, surr ; but it wuz the Lorrd's will, ye ken, 
that sent ye till me agin — jist the Lorrd's will. When 
a' got doon till the ships, a' took a bad fever, Mr 
Smithson, like yersel', an a' wuz in the Hospital 
when ye went to Madras. Then when ye comed 
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back a'd volunteered into the Kent, surr ; a' wuz not 
comfortable aboord the merchantman, an' they rated 
me A.B., surr, an' sae aVe missed ye. A' struve sair, 
surr, to get ashore wi' the men on the thurrd o' Feb- 
ruary bit they wudna take me. I was vary weak, 
surr, still, an' the best went. An' often a'd think of 
comin' and speakin' till ye, surr, and tellin' ye ma 
thanks, surr, for a' ye did that night ; but the Lorrd 
heered what I had to say aboot a' that an' the puir 
leddy, surr. Did ye hear o' her, when ye was wounded 
amang the Blacks ? " 

" I hope we shall recover her, Drever. It would 
be strange if we aU met at Calcutta to talk over that 
night." 

" Eh, surr, but it 'id be the Lorrd's mercy. But a' 
shan't sey it, surr — aVe gotten my message, a' think ; 
and it's just that a' wanted to tell ye of." 

" Nonsense !" said Ealph ; " you're tired. Lie down 
and sleep, and you won't think of this." 

"It's no' that a'm feered o' deith, surr; for, like 
yersel', and mair nor yersel', a've been face to face 
wi' him too often," he replied with a sad smile, " an' 
a'm quite willing, if it's to be. Bit, all the same, 
Mr Smithson, a' never felt sae face to face wi' deith, 
an' sae near it for sure, surr, as a' did when a' comed 
up here this nicht. A' towd Jack there the same, 
and he laughed at mey, and sed a' wuz an auld fule, — 
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and sae a! is, Mr Smithson; but ye won't laugh 
at mey." 

Smithson had heard of such presentiments, and 
the sailor's persistence and calmness had something 
strange and awful in it " No, Drever, I won't laugh 
at you, but we are all in the Lord's hands. Do you 
remember what the man cried out in the prison ? I 
have not forgotten it." 

" Nor I, Mr Smithson; that text has been wi' me 
nicht and day. A' can't read, suit, bit the parson 
on board minded it, and towd me it wuz a' richt. 
An' a'll nae trubble ye, suit, mair noo; but ance 
before, >a' axed ye aboot sendin' ma things to ma 
people — they're in Berwick, surr ; an' there'll be some 
prize-money, they say, comin' till uz, an' a'thegither 
there'll be some guineas for a sister a' have there, or 
her children maybe. Her name's Mary, and she wuz 
marreyed upon a man — John Darling, they ca'ad him, 
surr, an' he's weel kenn'd in thae parts ; an' there's 
what's been aboot my neck, surr, this mony a year, 
that'll gae wi' a', surr.'' 

"Some love-token, I daresay," thought Ealph. 
" Well, Drever, I'll do all you wish, if needs be ; but 
don't be downcast. Go to sleep." 

" Na, na, surr; a'm nae feered, surr— only reddy ; 
and sae gude-nicht, Mr Smithson ; a'm tired, an' a'll 
sleep, maybe. Ye'd better rest yersel'." Smithson 
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saw him lie down, and in a few moments he was 
snoring loudly. 

For a time Ealph sat and watched, but there was no 
sign of movement in the enemy's camp, and at last 
he lay down. Presently sleep came heavily upon 
him, nor did he wake till the first cannon-shot fired 
on the 23d crashed through a tree above him, and 
the battle of Plassey had begun. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE BATTLE AND THE SECRET. 

But the excellent position taken up by the little 
army was proof against cannon-shot ; and, to say the 
truth, whether by design or from unskilftdness, most 
of the cannon-balls sang over it harmlessly, or at best 
crashed among the tops of the thick mango-trees. 
Below them, soldiers, sailors, and sepoys rested in 
the shade, ate their cold salt junk and biscuit, or 
parched pease or rice and sugar ; and now, entirely 
recovered from their fatigue, burned for the order to 
advance against the enemy as ardently as they had 
on the plain of Calcutta ; but they were held in hand 
wisely tiU the time should come. 

On the other side, the Nawab had arisen at his 
usual hour, and performed his morning prayer, with 
those assembled outside his tent. He was haggard, 
and had slept little. The night before had been 
passed till after midnight in the old drunken orgies, 
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and the mimes and buffoons cried lustily for largesse, 
as they again represented the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, the windows and the scenes and contrivances 
for which had been brought on an elephant from the 
palace. This was a public representation; for hun- 
dreds of ofl&cers and men had sat with him in the 
tent open to the camp, and witnessed the sight. 
" No more of this foolery," he had said to those about 
him; " when we take them all to-morrow, we wiU set 
stakes in a row, and impale Sabit Jung, and Watts, 
Kilpatrick, and Coote, and all the Feringi heroes upon 
them, and see some real amusement, and then we will 
blow them away from guns, and have peace in the 
land." I think from what they saw that night in the 
camp, of hideous profligacy, buffoonery, and cruelty 
mingled, the French gentlemen present were ashamed 
of their protector and ally, and had a mind to give 
themselves up to a generous enemy-^it might be 
their turn next. 

When the guns opened on the English camp, after 
the morning prayer, the Nawab had mounted an 
elephant, and seemed to wish to lead on his army. 
He had said he would ; but he had missed a word in 
his prayer— he had not had the evil eye taken off 
him — the royal astrologer was not to be foimd— and so 
he hung back. It was not strange that he did not see 
the Moulvee who daily expounded the stars, nor the 
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Brahmin Josee of Plassey, who had been summoned 
to the astrological council. They had compared notes 
the day before, and dared not tell the Nawab that 
nothing lucky appeared for him, but much the 
contrary. Nor dared they tell him of that curious 
astrological combination in which men believed till 
the 23d June 1857, and which has had no small effect 
upon what was to happen in the interim. Nor could 
the Nawab see his face in the jar of oil that was 
brought him — it was thick and cloudy. I think, 
therefore, when these combinations of gloomy fore- 
boding occurred, that, in spite of the messages which 
came up every moment of hundreds of Feringis being 
slain by the cannon, which continued to thunder away 
for some hours, Suraj-oo-Doulah was not content. 

" Bring me their heads ! " he would cry aloud — " a 
thousand rupees, a shieldful of rupees for every head ! 
An estate for life to him who kills Clive !" 

At that time Mr Clive was taking another quiet 
sleep in a hunting pavilion in the grove, for he was 
in no hurry to advance, and was not attacked. He 
well knew the ISTawab's custom of sleep at noon, and 
he and Ealph Smithson and Mr Coote had concocted 
a pretty plan of dashing out on the enemy's camp 
as soon as it was quiet, and so routing it. One 
gentleman who, thinking he had found a rare oppor- 
tunity to charge, began an attack of his own, was 
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recalled, and roughly enough reprimanded. Perhaps 
Mr Clive was waiting to be joined by Meer Jaffier 
ere he advanced ; and large bodies of horse, which 
were careering about, with which that nobleman was 
known to be, were objects of suspicion all the morn- 
ing. Some had even charged, but the black cavalry, 
as the men called them, went to the right-about 
pretty sharply, and fled away when a few roimds of 
shot and grape fell among them, and some ofl&cers 
fell, and some score of saddles were emptied. Ealph 
Smithson saw no Eohillas : Sozun therefore was not 
there. Every moment, as he, with others, looked over 
the bank, he expected to see a rush of his old blue- 
coated friends, or to hear the quick monotonous beat 
of their kettledrum, with their terrible war-cry, as 
they threw themselves recklessly against the position. 
But they never appeared; and, except a few stray 
shots, there was at noon the old strange silence, and 
Suraj-oo-Doulah slept. 

Then, in his turn, Mr Clive arose refreshed, and 
repairing to the bank, gave a few orders, which were 
at once carried out. As he used to say afterwards, 
"he sent his first compliments to his friends the 
Messieurs," some forty of whom were posted with 
guns on a knoll; but it does not appear by the record 
that these gentlemen had much stomach for close 
acquaintance with bayonets and boarding-pikes, and 
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SO cried for quarter, which was given; and as a simi- 
lar party of men had been sent to an angle of the 
native camp, which was incontinently stormed, and 
they entered the intrenchment with the soldiers 
whom they had driven hack, a general flight began, 
and was vigorously maintained. 

Then Colonel Clive led out his main body, and 
charged up, shouting for King George, and " if there 
had been a doubt in any of the fellows' minds," as he 
would say, " by George, sir ! they made 'em up so 
sharp, that though we followed 'em six miles, and 
killed what we could, they had the heels of us, and 
we got all their forty pieces of cannon, and their 
stores, and hackeries, and tents, and gun -bullocks. 
In short, sir, we were set up altogether, without pay- 
ing a penny for any of it, and, by God's mercy, lost 
but few men after aU." 

Presently, too, a message came from Meer Jafi&er 
— whom, not very well knowing friends from foes, 
they had not allowed to approach — that he would 
wait upon the " Colonel Sahib" in the evening if he 
might ; and a gracious answer having been accorded 
thereto, our brave Colonel and the other gentlemen 
did what they could to stay plundering and to rout 
the enemy. Does it not, however, seem wonderful, 
that when that small host appeared on the bank, some 
at least of the thirty-five thousand foot, and fif- 
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teen thousand horse, every man of which was as 
good as his own sepoys, did not turn on Mr Clive, 
and try to save their honour ? — or that a few horse- 
men did not rally about their Prince, and bear him 
away with a show of deliberation and respect ? Had 
he not pampered them all, and bestowed ample 
largesse upon them ? Had they not vaunted of the 
heads they would bring him ? — and yet there was not 
one who went nigh him ! 

Not one ! As the Nawab, dismounting from the 
elephant, went into his tent, there was nothing to 
show of the victory he heard of — not even one white- 
faced prisoner ! " The Nawab is sleeping ! — Kha- 
m6sh! — silence !" was passed through the camp. Did 
he think Clive would wait while he slept ? He ate 
a slight meal and lay down, but he could not sleep. 
Juma was once more there, kneeling beside him, 
kneading his master's legs and arms, while another 
rubbed his feet. 

"All is strangely quiet," said the Nawab. " Even 
the English are not firing. Have they fled V 

" My lord's enemies dare not fire while he sleeps. 
It was the same when Calcutta was taken. They 
respected my Prince's rest, as they do now," was the 
reply. " Inshalla ! my lord will see a pile of heads 
before evening" — and the "Please God" was echoed 
by all present. 
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The Nawab sighed as he turned wearily. After all, 
he was too anxious to sleep, or, if he dozed at all, it 
was fitfully; starting up at every distant shot, and 
shivering as if at some inward fear so greatly, that 
Juma threw a shawl over him, hot as it was, and saw 
him drag it over his head and cower down beneath 
its folds. Even that did not spare what was to follow. 
Suddenly there broke forth a spattering fire of match- 
locks, and two guns were fired in quick succession ; 
then came sound of a heavy volley fired at once — 
another, and another, followed by a ringing cheer. 
He knew the sound of old, and it struck chill at his 
heart, as it has at the hearts of many another before 
and since in that land. Again he started up, and as 
he sat there with open mouth and staring eyes, one 
rushed into the tent, which it had been death other- 
wise to approach, and cried, in a voice of terror — 

"Fly, Prince! — ^the Feringis are upon us! Save 
thyself ! — ^not a man stands, and there is .treachery ! 
— treachery ! Fly, ere they are upon the tent." 

"He would kill me! — Clive would impale me!" 
cried the wretched being. " Save me, Jimia ! — Sidi 
— Sadoc — where are ye ? " 

All had abandoned him already. Twisting a scarf 
hastily round his head, and a shawl round his waist, 
Suraj-oo-Doulah fled out into the camp. A camel- 
rider, who had arrived with a message from the 
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palace, was just about to mount. He saw his Prince, 
and stood aside respectfully. " Take the camel," he 
said, putting the nose-rope into his hand ; " he is fast 
and sure ; he wiU go at speed, and my lord might 
carry a cup of water in his hand without spilling a 
drop. Quick ! — the Feringis are yonder. Look ! " 

There was no need to look. Suraj-oo-Doulah threw 
himself upon the beast, settled his feet in the 
stirrups as it rose heavily, and in a moment sped 
away faster than a horse could gaUop. 

" Please, sir," said a sailor, advancing with a bloody 
cutlass in his hand, touching his cap, " I think you're 
Mr Smithson as Drever was speakin' to last night at 
the picket, aren't you, sir V 

" Yes, I am Mr Smithsoa What do you want ? — 
be quick, and don't stop me now. Can't Drever 
wait?" 

" Please, sir, don't hurry on. He's badly hit in the 
breast, and we've laid him under a bush yonder. 
He's asking for you, and says you promised him. I 
don't think, sir, he'U live more nor a few minutes, 
so I made bold to stop and ax your honour ; and if 
you'd only come to the poor chap, sir, it'd be a com- 
fort to him — ^it's something on his mind, sir — ^and I'm 
his comrade, Mr Smithson ; but it's you he wants. He 
won't teU me what it is. Stay by him till I fetch the 
doctor. Maybe I shouldn't hear " 
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KaJph Smithson had turned when the sailor had 
accosted him, and heard the rest of his speech as a 
sort of accompaniment, as he walked in the direction 
pointed out. He was much shocked by the news, 
and the old sailor's request came instantly to his 
mind. There was no doubt of the truth. The white 
pinched face, the blue lips, and scarcely a stain of 
blood on the shirt, told an unmistakable tale of 
death, not far oflF. 

" Drever, my poor feUow ! " said Ealph, kneeling 
down by him, " I am sorry to see you thus." 

The dying man opened his eyes faintly, and grasped 
the young man's hand. 

" Ay, surr ; a' tou'd ye sae — ^last nicht the Lord 
was nigh me, an' a' sed, a' sed, ma Lord ! a'm reddy 
to come, ye ken ; an' a'm goin', surr — ^goin' noo; a' was 
sure it wud be sae, and a' tou'd Jack here. Dinna 
greet, Jack, ma lad, ye'll hae to come ane day yersel', 
an' a' wish ye then as weel as a'am noo. Deed, surr, 
an' a'm in no pain — only fleein' awey, an' the bluid's 
chokin' me ; but a'll tell ye a' a' ken o' this here, 
an' ye'll mind it, surr, for the Darnells' sake ; them's 
gran' folk in ma ain dear country, surr — the Barmit, 
Surr Geoffrey, an' a', surr. "Will ye gi'e me some 
water. Jack ? " 

Darnells ! The name rang in the ear of the listener 
like the sound of a great trumpet. What did the 
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man lying there know about the Darnells ? was that 
thing, hanging at the man's heart, dabbled with his 
blood " Drink, Drever ! " he cried eagerly, hold- 
ing his flask to the mouth of the dying man — " drink, 
for God's sake! I am a Darnell — I am Ealph 
DameU!" 

" Ay, it's gude stuff, surr, sure, an' it's givin' me 
mair strength. lift me up a wee, surr. What did 
ye say ? Some one sed DameUl" he cried, wildly; 
"whasedthat?" 

" I said it, Drever — look at me." 

Kalph's eyes were brimming with tears, and his 
nostril and lip were quivering in the agitation which 
possessed him. 

"Eh, surr! a' mind noo. A' thocht sae wanst 
afore, when we was amang the deid ; but I went off 
into a dwa'm, surr, an' it passed away. Was Henry 
Darnell yer father ? " 

"He was — ^he was!" cried the young man, eagerly. 

" Oh, if you know God! give him but life to 

teUme!" 

" A'll tell ye a' I know, surr ; but a'm bad, surr — 
just bad, an' it's a sair tale — the Lord help me to tell 
it. We wuz at Warkworth, ye ken ; it's mony a year 
syne, surr, noo — ^no matter — an' Mister Henry, he 
sezs to me ane fine summer day — * Drever,' sezs he, 
' we'll tak* the lassie a braw sail the day' — ^that's Miss 

VOL. III. I 
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Grracie, ye ken, surr — Grracie Smithson they caa'd 
her ; an' she cam' on boord the lugger, surr — bonnie 
and beautiful she wuz ; an' we sailed awey, an' they 
landed at a place nigh till Lamberton Pike, an' went 
ashore, an' cam* back, they sed, man and wife. Bit 
the lassie, surr," he continued after a pause, " frretted 
sail, Mr Smithson, an' sed she'd been marryet by 
no parson, surr, an' nae God's words had been prayed 
ower hurr, and she flyted an' worried sair, and sat on 
the deck a' nicht; an* it wuz a braw, warm, summer 
nicht — ^a' mind that weel — an* nae wind. An' in the 
mom', we wuz nigh the Fam Islands. Did ye iver 
see the Fam ? Eh my ! bit she grreeted sair, surr. 
An' she sez, ' Henry, my darlin', is there no church 
nigh ? There's Bamborough, will ye no gang till it, an' 
will ye no take your Gracie ? ' An' Mister Henry, 
surr, he put aboot the boat and tried hard, but the 
tide was running strong agin hurr, an' we couldna 
maF way, surr, an' a' pit the helm up, an* we ran 
in to a place they ca* North Sunderland ; a few bit 
cabins there wuz there; and they got a light cart 
frae ane Erobert Arrmstrrong — a wild chap he wuz — 
an' Mister Henry, surr, said they'd gae away to a place 
they ca' Luckur — a wee bit churchie there is there, 
an' a' mind it weel — an' a' seed them nae mair tiU 
the evenin' ; and when they cam' back, the light o' 
luve was in hurr bonnie een, and she showed me the 
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paper. Eh, surr ! bit a'm goin' fast; can ye no gie 
mey a drap more ? " 

Ealph Smithson's hand was trembling violently as 
he put the flask once more to the man's mouth, and 
poured in the wine which could hardly be swallowed 
now. 

" It's no much mair, surr, as a' has to say," continued 
Drever, now very feebly. " 'We'll go over the water, 
Gracie,' sez Mister Henry; an' we sailed away strraight 
for HLolland, an' they lived there a year maybe, and 
a bairn was borm, and the mither flyted sair for 
hame : an' Mister Henry an' she went back, an' left 
it wi' Smithson, for they couldna live wi' him, an' 
sae they left Warkworth. An' when we got nigh back, 
a terrible squall took uz — ^we had aale set — an' the 
lugger, surr, she went over on her side afore we could 
loose the sheets, an' a' I seed, surr, wuz the sweet 
bonnie face at the companion, an' the wee silk bag in 
her hand, an' she cryin' out ; an' God help me ! but a' 
niver has lost that white face since ; whiles it comes 
up till me, an' I hear the sair cry ; bit the waves 
drownded it, an' I niver seed hurr nae mair — ^nae 
mair. 

" A' wuz a fine lad to swim, Mr Smithson, an' a' 
soon got oot o' the swirrl, and lookit aboot mey, an' a' 
seed a wee little rreid bag floatin' — a' had seed it afore, 
surr ; for when she'd think, naebody'd be lookin', 
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she'd tak it oot an' kiss it, an' pit it away at hnrr 
heart agin — an* a' made a grab at it, an' caught it, 
an' a' minded to tak' it to auld Smithson or the puir 
auld mither ; bit a' niver got there, surr, niver mair — 
niver mair ! A' wuz pressed aboord a Dutch India- 
man, an' sent to the Injies, and sae years has past, 
an' it's — ^it's — ^in the bag, surr, aboot mey neck 

" Darnell !" he cried, after a choking pause — " Dar- 
nell ! Ye sed ye wuz a Darnell ! Will ye gie what*s 
here to — ^to — ^the Barmit ? • Lord save me ! are ye the 
child? Eh! bit that's Mister Harry's ain face. Mister 

— Harry '' and the sufferer fell back as a torrent 

of blood gushed from his mouth. 

Ealph Smithson could not speak ; he held up the 
fainting head, and saw the dim eyes were fast glazing 
in death, and he bent down his ear to catch the last 
dying words. 

" The man ... in the prison . . . surr, 
the man, he said — he said . . . ' He that goeth 
onhis' . . . a'dinnamind it noo: would ye . . ." 

" ' He that goeth on his way weeping, and beareth 
good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy,' " said 
Ralph, devoutly, with a trembling voice. 

"Ay — wi' joy, wi' joy; but there's anither — 
anither—' Them that • . .'" 

*' ' They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.' " 

"Ay, that's it . , , that's it: whar are ye. 
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SUIT — ^nigh mey ? that's it ! an' a' thank ... a* 
thank . . . the Lorrd ! " 

It was the last feeble eflFort, and with a few slight 
struggles, the head soon after sank back on Ralph's 
shoulder, into its last awful sleep. "When he looked 
round he was alone, and the tumult of the fight 
passing on into the far distance ; but the bag, which 
had lain so long at the poor sailor's heart, was in his 
hand ; what would it reveal ? Eeverently he closed 
the eyes of the dead, and, kneeling there by the body, 
thanked God for a spirit gone to its rest in peace, 
and prayed for help to guide him in the dim future. 

" I am afraid, Mr Smithson, I'm too late. Ah, I 
see he's gone, poor fellow," said a naval surgeon who 
came up with the saUor. " I could have done no- 
thing." 



CHAPTEK LVL 

PURSUIT AND ESCAPE. 

"/ certify that Henry DameU and Orace Smith- 
son were married by me this day. 

" Jekemiah Johnston, 

"LucKEB, "Clerk. 

''liih July I7dir 

This was what met Ealph Smithson's eyes as he 
watched, with a beating heart, Mr Clive open the 
bag of which he had so strangely become possessed. 
Poor Drever had truly kept it safely. There had 
been a cover of canvass smeared with pitch sewn 
over it, and this again was protected by oilskin. As 
both were removed, the little red bag came out, 
stained with salt water, but fresh in colour: the same 
red bag which his poor mother had taken from her 
heart and held in her hand at the cabin door when 
the lugger was sinking under her, and she was seen 
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"nae mair." Ealph had sought Mr Olive directly, 
but it was not till they returned to the tent in camp 
late in the evening, that the precious packet could be 
opened. Ealph had no friend but this one to whom 
he could trust his secret, if indeed this disclosed 
any, and till the cover was removed, perhaps Mr 
Clive might have doubted that he had to see any- 
thing important When, however, Ealph had with- 
drawn the silk bag from its cover, and strove with 
trembling fingers, and eyes blinded with tears, to 
amtie the knot in the cord which was drawn tightly 
over the mouth — ^the Colonel, I think, forgot the great 
victory he had gained, and felt his eyes prick as if 
tears were coming into them. 

" Let me try, Ealph," he said kindly, " I'm cooler 
than you. There, that's loose: ah! another bag-^ 
and sewn up too!" 

A little white satin bag, and the word "Henry" 
marked on it with red silk in neat sampler-stitch. 
The white satin was yellow with age, and stained 
with the colour of the red silk; but the letters were 
as clear as the day they had been worked. 

Very carefully and minutely did Mr Clive cut the 
stiches which had closed the mouth of the bag, and 
drew from it a paper, yellow also, and stained, and 
with the ink run and blurred by the salt water, but 
still quite legible ; and as he opened it out, smoothing 
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it gently on the table with his hand, he read what I 
have written at the beginning of this chapter. 

"Thank Grod!" cried Kalph, with a great sigh of 
relief, as he heard the words — I think he dared not 
look at them yet. " Oh, sir, my poor mother was mar- 
ried ! Thank God ! and Fm not— I'm not '' 

"And you're heir of Melcepeth, Ealph, and so 
God bless you ! Why, 'tis a romance 1 you and that 

poor fellow 'Gad ! I must drink your health, by 

Jove !" And so he did, pouring out half a tumbler 
of old Madeira and draining it off. 

Was it true — ^was this paper ever true, or was it 
only another of the hideous delusions and mockeries 
of his life? I do not think the young man's feel- 
ings could assume any definite form, as, taking the 
paper Mr Clive handed to him, he in turn read 
that simple record. "Is it true?" he said aloud, 
dreamily, passing his hand across his eyes. 

"True, Ealph! of course it's true; there's the 
parson's signature — ^and a bold rough hand it is ; 
simply writ enough too, by Jove ! by some Puritan 
parson. Jeremiah! why, it smells of a snuflBe, by 
Grad ! After all, what does a man want more than 
that I, M., took thee N. ; and faith I believe that my 
wife has gotten no more proof of me. But stay, this 
must be certified, and we must not delay about that ; 
who knows who might not say thou hadst invented 
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it? Faith! any d — d lawyer might say what he 
pleased — ^get me some paper ;" and Mr Clive wrote 
in his neat clear hand — 

"7, Robert Clive, Colonel, do hereby certify, that the 
marriage certificate of Henry Darnell and Grace 
Smithson, signed Jeremiah Johnston, Clerk, was found 
in a bag upon the body of John Drever, A.B., of his 
Majesty's ship Kent, killed this day in action at Plas- 
sey in Bengal, as untness my hand this twenty-third 
day of June 1757." 

" There, Ealph, I think that wUl satisfy the ciin- 
ningest pettifogger in London, and I'll get Walsh to 
witness it — he needn't know what it's about. Now 
put up those things, for there's no saying who may 
come in ; and don't be a goose, Ealph — ^why, thou'rt 
shaking as if thou hadst an ague fit — here, drink this" 
— and in truth the generous wine did good service. 

"I'U replace all just as they were," he said, as 
he looked reverently upon the precious relics, " and 
I won't open them till — till " 

"Till you get to Eoger Darnell again, and take 
steps to have the certificate proved at Lucker — Luc- 
ker! where is it?" 

" Oh, I know it well, sir — a little bit of a church 
not far from BamborougL" 

"And the sooner you get there the better. By 
George ! you're just the fellow to take home the de- 
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spatches, and we'll give yon a provisional commission 
as captain as soon as possible — ^no one has earned 
reward better; and I won't have the responsibility 
of keeping you here a day longer than I can help. 
Mind yon don't lose that thing." 

''Indeed I won't, sir — I'll keep it about my neck 
just as it is, till I can show it to my amcle ; and oh, 
sir, if you will only let me go ! if I hadn't got this I 
would never have left you." 

" I am sure you wouldn't, Ealph — ^but hush ! here 
is Mr Walsh. Please to sign this as witness that it 
is my hand," said the Colonel to that gentleman — " it 
is not necessary you should know the contents, 'tis a 
private matter of my own." 

When he had signed the paper, Mr Walsh said, 
^* Somebody had better go on to the Factory and the 
city, sir; Meer Jafl&er tells me he will send some 
horsemen on whom he can depend ; and indeed, sir, 
'tis only the having to receive the oflFerings of the 
army that delays him." 

' " I think you had better go yourself, Walsh — and 
here is Smithson, who will perhaps go with you — 
ifU do you good," he whispered, "and you may 
save that poor creature." 

Perhaps it was only the agitation caused by 
what we know to have happened, which had left 
Ealph Smithson's faculties in a state of utter con- 
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fusion and amazement, in which hopes, fears, 
prayers, and memories were strangely confused — ► 
which had caused him to forget, for those few hours, 
the fate of her in whom he was so deeply interested ; 
and with the victory, the first thought had been how 
she could be saved. Would he be permitted to go 
on, in advance ? and thus the oflFer of his friend was 
gratefully accepted. 

" Make your preparations, then," said the Colonel, 
" and start as soon as you can ; you had best ride 
by night, and come to me for last orders f and the 
young men, who had already contracted a strong 
intimacy, left the tent joyfully together, and were 
soon ready. Their native servants could accompany 
them mounted, the last orders to have the treasury 
protected were given, and before Meer Jafl&er and 
his cortege had arrived in camp, the heavy escort he 
had sent, led by the two friends and a guide from 
Plassey, were already some miles on their journey. 

When the miserable Suraj-oo-Doulah fled from 
his tent as Colonel Clive was storming through his 
camp, he had no companion. The camel-rider who 
had given his good beast to his master, tried to 
catch another to foUow him, but in vain; and among 
the crowd of fugitives who fled by the road track, 
over fields, and dispersed among the surrounding 
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villages, the Nawab found no companion, and 
desired none. Whom could lie trust now ? It were 
better to conceal himself; if he were discovered and 
seized, he well knew his fate, and shuddered at the 
prospect of what it would be. If he could only- 
escape to Lucknow, to Dehli, to M. Bussy in the 
Circars — ^he might enlist partisans, and try the for- 
tune of war; but were his brother-in-law to seize 
him, not even his mother could save him. " Would 
he were dead ! — ^would he had never been bom I" the 
good old Begum used to cry, as she heard of new 
instances of cruelty and profligacy: "what miserable 
fate is mine that my womb bore him !" and aU these 
wailings were repeated to him, and he had many a 
time cursed her by whom they had been uttered. 

No, he dared not go to her, nor could she protect 
him if he did. He dared not trust a eunuch or a ser- 
vant — ^not one. His wife 1 Ah! she would mock him 
and exult over his faU ; it was her turn now. The 
Englishwoman! Let her go; he had no anger 
against one so helpless. Her people would protect 
her. So, in the desolation of his ride that night — ^now 
stumbling through muddy rivulets, now wandering 
in the fields to avoid stragglers, now trusting to the 
instinct of his beast, which, unguided, pressed on the 
beaten track — ^the only being he remembered in 
whom he could trust was Sozun. She it was alone 
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of all who could help him to escape ; but she was gone 
far away, he believei He had not heard of her for 
months past, and she was little likely to come nigh 
him now. He could only measfire the thoughts of 
others by his own. Had he an enemy in his power, 
would he not crush him ? Could he secure Clive, or 
Meer JaflBer, or the Seit, would they be alive an hour? 
I do not think these were pleasant thoughts to the 
young man in his wild ride from Plassey to Moor- 
shedabad that night ; but he could not shake them 
off, and before morning broke the weary beast knelt 
down in the courtyard of the palace, and the Nawab, 
dismounting, let him go. He was himself utterly 
wearied ; his limbs throbbed and ached at the unwont- 
ed exertion of that night's ride, in which nothing but 
the certainty of instant death, should he be taken, 
had sustained him. Oh that he could rest! There was 
no one at the guard-room except an old woman, who 
swept it daily, and he saw her crouching over a fire 
in the comer; but he avoided her and went in. Once, 
as a servant passed before him, he sat down, and 
huddled upon the ground lest he should be observed; 
then again rising, he went towards the eunuchs* 
guard-room, where there was a light burning, and, 
raising himself on his tiptoes, looked through the 
arabesque tracery of the window. At first the guard- 
room appeared empty ; but as the lamp flared up be- 
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fore a breath of wind, he saw Nasir sitting upon the 
floor, his head bent upon his knees in his usual atti- 
tude of watching, and drawing his dagger, he entered. 
Nasir was slight and feeble— from him at least there 
w£is no treachery to be feared. The man heard the 
step, rose, and took up the naked sword which lay 
before him, and perhaps would have struck, but 
his master^s cry, "It is I, Nasir. — do not strike," 
stayed the uplifted weapon. 

" It is I," he continued — ** save me ! I am alone 
and helpless," and the Nawab sank on the ground. 

Perhaps for an instant, as the weapon was again 
raised, memories of wrongs and insults endured, 
rushed through the man's heart, and urged a blow for 
which a new Nawab would give ample reward ; but 
with them came the feeling of devotion to one who, 
wayward as he was, had at least spared his life at 
Calcutta, and he flung down the weapon and tried to 
raise his master. " She is here," he said ; " and I am 
watching her — Sozun, the fakeemi, is here." 

Sozim ! There was safety in the very name, and 
the wretched man heard it with a cry of joy. 

She was sitting at the window we may remember, 
looking into the black void of gloom before her — for 
there were heavy clouds and no light — ^not, as before, 
decked in gorgeous raiment and jewels ; but in the 
humble grave-clothes she always wore now, and the 
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strings of heavy beads about her neck, out of which 
she had loosed one, which was rapidly passing through 
her fingers. No one had heard yet of the result of the 
fight for certain, though rumours had arrived late in 
the afternoon. Juggut Seit had not been improvi- 
dent. As the English drums were beating through 
the camp at Plassey, a carrier-pigeon had been thrown 
up from the camp bazaar, and had reached the city 
before evening, whereupon the great banker had only 
set additional guards, and closed his house more 
completely; but faint rumours — ^how come no one 
could tell — began to be breathed about, and the 
guards about the palace, except those over the Trea- 
sury, went their way one by one and hid themselves 
till it should be known what master they were to 
serve. It was about this time that the boat which 
had brought Sozun from the Eohilla camp above the 
city rowed under the palace, and, bidding the men 
wait her orders, she went on into its courts. No one 
noticed her or stopped her, and of aU the hosts of 
servants she found but Nasir, and bade him watch, 
and he had done so, £is his master found him, with- 
out stirring. 

Sozun feared the worst. For some days past the 
event had hardly been doubtful Noor Khan and 
her countrymen were indifferent as to the issue. 
They could at least again travel westwards, and, met- 
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cenaries as they were by profession, obtain service. 
If Suraj-oo-Doulah were defeated, and the English 
desired them to stay, they had at least a friend in 
Ealph Smithson. When she saw the desolation of 
the palace, her first care was for the Begum, and to 
the wondering ears of the lonely women she told the 
tale of desertion and coming evil. The door of the 
underground apartments was not shut, and the 
women might have walked forth unimpeded; but they 
did not stir. They dared not encounter the risk, and 
so stayed on ; but I can imagine how Julia Wharton 
grew pale and flushed by turns, and how with beat- 
ing hearts the two women sat together all that night 
listening to every sound, and from time to time sent 
Anna as far as she dared to go, to gain intelligence. 

" You will not see me again, mother,'' Sozun had 
said to the Begum, "till I have placed him safe 
beyond his enemies, if indeed he come at alL If 
not, I will not leave you again ; I will share your 
fate.'' 

So they had watched all that night, where thou- 
sands of voices were wont to take up the hackneyed 
cry of adulation, "May long life and wealth in- 
crease!" till the Nawab came in stealthily like a 
thief, and cried out in a faltering voice — "Sozun, 
Sozun ! I die — I die ! Do thou protect me, else 
they will kill me. Even now they follow. Listen !" 
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and so threw himself down beside her, utterly 
exhausted. 

Sozun did not hesitate ; there was no time for rest, 
for food, for collecting money or jewels, except some 
which were in a casket in the room ; or for dallying 
with the grim fate which she knew pursued him. 
" Come,*' she cried, seizing his hand — ^" come, else it 
will be too late, and I cannot save thee. Come — 
Food! Is food better than life? Eest! Will not 
sleep lead thee to the stake, or to be dragged at the 
elephant's foot ? Come ! No — not thou, Nasir ; stay 
with them. If the Feringis come, take them to her, 
and say I sent thee. Guard the place with thy life. 
Come !" she cried, frantically, placing her head upon 
the Nawab's feet as he pleaded for rest " Listen to 
the shouts — ^they have the news in the Bazar." 

Between them they dragged the almost unconscious 
man to his feet, and hurried him down the private 
stair, along the court, and to the window above the 
boat which Sozun had left moored at the river bank. 
" Are ye ready ?" she cried to the men. 

"Eeady," they answered. "We waited but for 
thee ; but it will blow hard— can ye not stay V 

Stay ! and the shouting becoming wilder ! " Push 
off," she cried, as she helped the Prince down from 
the window and led him on board, where, staggering 
into the little cabin, he flung himself upon the car- 
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pets she had provided and groaned aloud. Then she 
spread a blanket over him and retreated to. the prow 
of the vessel, watching the white foam dash from its 
sides, as with its broad sail set it sped on before the 
fresh west wind towards the great main branch of 
the Gkmges. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

DESTINY. 

As the night passed — ^little, indeed, had remained of 
it — the boat sped on: and as the waves curled before 
the prow falling oflf in sheets of foam, still Sozun 
sat and watched. Occasionally she heard the queru- 
lous cry of the Nawab as he called her name, begged 
for a softer place to rest on, or for food. What wish 
of his had ever been ungratified ? What luxury ever 
denied him, or become impossible of attainment? 
Here dry bread would have been delicious. She did 
not, however, trust him alone, and would not go to 
him. 

Day broke, and the waves curled higher and 
higher, as the boat rolled before the freshening 
gale. There was a sense of freedom iix the position 
of the girl, as she sat on the high prow watching 
the porpoises chasing each other round and round 
the vessel, and plunging into the foam it cast aside, 
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and a consciousness of daring wMch infused a new 
spirit into her heart. If she could only take him 
away in safety, fax far beyond his bitter enemies, she 
would have done her duty. If, Ya-AUah Kureem ! 
if only that, then no matter what followed for her- 
self — some cell of a fakeer, or a tree, or an old 
tomb by the river bank ; or her lute and the charity 
of men wandering to visit holy shrines, and so pass 
on to her own land and be forgotten, and there forget 
the fierce excitement of her life. 

Another querulous cry from her companion could 
not be resisted, and she went to him. Ah ! what a 
face she saw — so broken, so haggard, so wan, with 
bloodshot eyes and uncombed hair, cowering beneath 
the coarse black blanket t)ne of the boatmen had 
thrown over him. " Get to shore," he moaned, pite- 
ously; "0 Sozun, I die — ^what matter if they kill 
mel" 

"Silence/* she said, in a whisper; "I dare not 
come near thee — silence, else thoy may hear. I can- 
not trust them. The boat rolls, can we get to the 
shore ? " she asked of the steersman. 

"If you please, lady; but it is a fine wind, and 
we could get very far if you did not stop," was the 
reply. 

"My lord is ill," she replied, "Is not that a 
fakeer's habitation ? " 
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" It is," said the man, with a reverential gesture ; 
" a holy man, whom we all worship, lives there. He 
tells us of fair winds and blesses the boats ; and all 
we give him, he spends in charity. Yes, we can bear 
up and go there ; " and so, bracing up the sail, the 
boat heeled over to the wind and reached the shore 
quickly. 

There was a small hut there, built of reeds and 
thatched with rice-straw, by the side of which were 
a few rude water-jars. Beside the hut rose a huge 
banian-tree — one of those glorious monarchs over 
which the revolutions of ages have passed, marking 
only the growth of its giant proportions. Its gaunt 
white arms, flung abroad to the sky, groaned and 
creaked as the long pendant roots swung to and 
fro, quivering in the rising gale, and its foliage 
rustled with a hoarse murmur. As the prow of the 
boat touched the shore, a gaunt figure, stooping 
low, emerged from the hut, naked, except a cloth 
wrapped round his loins, and a tattered black blan- 
ket thrown hastily about his shoulders. The man 
seemed a living skeleton, wasted by illness or per- 
petual vigils — one of those fearful objects which, 
in the guise of religious devotees, are sometimes seen 
and never forgotten. 

The figure advanced to the boat and cried with 
a harsh hollow voice, " What do women here ? Be- 
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gone, daughter ! — ^you have a fair wind — ^begone, and 
touch me not ! " 

"Bawa !" cried one of the boatmen, throwing him 
a rope, "be merciful — there is one ill in the cabin, 
and we will rest but for an hour : fasten the rope — 
be quick ! " 

He took the rope and tied the end to a bush as 
Sozim sprang on shore, and the boat swung round in 
calmer water. " Only for a while, father," she said> 
as she bent down and kissed his feet — " only for a 
while, and we wiU go on again when it is calmer." 

"Who art thou," he cried, "with so fair a face, that 
weareth the grave-clothes of God's chosen ? Come, in 
His name ! " 

*'What thou seest," she said, meekly — "one who 
desires to live and die in a place like this. I am 
hungry — ^wilt thou give me to eat ? " 

" And who is with thee ? A man, they said ?" 

" A helpless man," she said, " who is iU and faint 
with hunger." 

" Wait ! " said the fakeer ; " the meal is out, and 
'tis time I went to the village for more. Can he not 
go thither?" 

" It is far," she said, " and we will wait. He could 
not walk so 'far — ^he is weak." 

" Wait, then," he replied — " the gale is rising ; bring 
him to the hut — ^he can rest there ; " and, taking up 
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a staff and wallet which lay on the ground, he strode 
away across the fields. 

" Sozun, Sozun," cried the Nawab, " take me out 
of this place ! it reels under me, and I am giddy and 
faint." ^ 

What should she do? If any one saw him he 
might be known, and would be lost; but again, as 
she hesitated, the despairing cry came from the boat, 
and she saw him striving on hands and knees to 
crawl out of the wretched cabin through which the 
chill gale was blowing in fiercer gusts every moment, 
mingling with the hoarse cries of the boatmen busy 
fastening another rope to the bank. 

" Help him ! " she exclaimed, descending to the 
boat ; and two of the men, taking him up, carried 
him to her. 

" Thou art cold," she said, " but there are the blan- 
kets, and the old man said we might shelter thee 
within. Come, he has gone for food, and we must 
wait." 

There was a rude bed in the hut. The boatmen 
brought up a carpet and covering, and the miserable 
Nawab lay down and sank beneath it, cowering at 
the blast, which whistled through the reed walls of 
the poor dwelling. " Do not leave me, Sozun," lie 
said piteously ; "whom have I now but thee?" 

" I will not leave thee," she replied, drawing the 
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bknket more closely about him. "He will return 
soon with food — sleep, we are safe here ; " and she 
sat there by him silently. How long, she did not 
know. Time is slow in passing in any great need ; 
but he seemed to sleep — that was enough. 

Suddenly the door of the hut was darkened, and 
the gaunt figure stooped and entered. "I have 
brought food, daughter," he cried, ''ready to be eaten. 
Let him sit up and eat." 

As the hoarse tones of the old man's voice reached 
the ear of the Nawab, Sozun saw him cower more 
deeply under the covering above him, trembling vio- 
lently. In another moment, as if it had stifled him, 
he threw it aside and sat up with a face in which 
horror and fear were frightfully combined. "The 
Derwesh \" he shrieked. " save me — save me ! 
Mercy, mercy ! " 

" Dohai Feringi ! " cried the Derwesh, at once seiz- 
ing the shivering man with an iron grasp. " Dohai 
Feringi! Suraj-oo-Doulah! dost thou remember this?" 
and he tore down his matted hair, which spread itself 
over his gaunt shoulders. "Dost thou remember 
these?" and raising his hair alternately on both 
sides, he showed the white cicatrices of his mutila- 
tion. "Dost thou remember the Durbar and the 
Derwesh ? I am he ! " 

The Nawab struggled to free himself, but what 
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was his power to resist those lean, nervous fingers, 
clutching his throat ? 

"Kaffir!" cried the Derwesh between his closed 
teeth, "be still, else I will strangle thee. Allah 
hath given thee into my hand, and will do justice ! 
Thy days of iniquity are fuU, and thou shalt die : but 
not by my hand. Ho ! without ! who are there ? " 
he cried to several men, who, attracted to the spot by 
the arrival of the boat, were talking to the boatmen. 
" Come in quickly, and bind him — bind him fast ! " 

As he spoke, several men crowded in, and in an 
instant Suraj-oo-Doulah was bound tightly with a 
turban, and lay on the bed as if dead. 

" You have killed him ! " cried Sozun, who had 
vainly endeavoured to wrest away the hands of the 
Derwesh. " Oh, spare him ! let him go if he be alive 
— ^in the name of the Most Merciful" 

"Peace!" cried the Derwesh, "0 shameless! 
Thou in the garb of holy saints, to be in his com- 
pany ! Bind her, friends ; she is one of his wantons. 
Let them die together ! " 

" We have bound him fast," cried one of the sturdy 
villagers — " fast enough. Who is he, Bawa?" 

"Who is he? The tyrant; he who hath robbed 
ye of your sisters — who hath ground ye to poverty 
by his extortions — ^whom the Feringis pursue, and for 
whom ye will receive plenteous reward at the city." 
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"The Nawab ! ** cried the men, starting back with 
amazement. 

" Ay, the Nawab, friends — ^look at him ! Very dif- 
ferent is he now from when these ears were laid be- 
fore him in his power of evil Look at him — do 
ye doubt ? Away with him — ^away with him ! Take 
him up — ^I will accompany ye to the Durbar ; the 
Feringis wiU do me justice. Dohai Feringi ! " 

"Away with them! We will do your bidding, 
Baba," cried a burly fellow, taking up the Nawab as 
he would a child, and passing out. ** Bring on the 
woman, some of ye." 

" I will not run away — I will follow him,'* said 
Sozun, sobbing piteously. " I am but a weak wo- 
man. Loose my arms, for they hurt me sorely.'* 

" Well, it's no matter about a woman," said one of 
the men, good-naturedly, loosing her bonds. " Come 
with us, quick ! see, they are already far off." And 
when they went out of the hut she saw the men 
bearing the almost lifeless body of the Nawab across 
the fields to the village, and the Derwesh striding be- 
fore them flinging his arms into the air, while the 
wild cry of " Dohai Feringi ! justice, Feringi ! " 
came fitfully through the roar of the wind in the 
tree above her. "It is his fate," she said, "but I 
will not desert him. Lead on," and she followed 
with a heavy heart, weeping. 
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About the same time that morning, Ealph Smith- 
son and his companion reached the city. They had 
ridden all night, and as the day broke, the fresh 
air and rising breeze had refreshed them, and the 
horses they rode stepped out at a brisk pace. " We 
shall soon be there," said the leader of the escort, 
"and my lords can do as they please then ; they are 
our protectors, and we are ready to serve our master's 
friends faithfully." It caused both the young men to 
marvel much, as they conversed together, how men 
they believed enemies yesterday, could be so soon 
changed into devoted servants ; but the Jemadar of 
horse was no deceiver. The gentlemen had been 
committed to his care ; the English were their de- 
liverers from much tyranny and disquiet; and as 
the cavalcade passed along, grey-bearded men met 
them at villages, oflfered flowers and milk, and bowed 
before them as conquerors. 

As to Ealph Smithson, I should fail utterly were I 
to attempt to depict his feelings that day. All the 
uncertainty which had hung over him hitherto had 
passed away as in a dream, and was already fading 
before the glorious reality which had dawned upon 
him. Once more he could take his place among his 
own people : and his thoughts painted rapidly, bright 
pictures of the joy of his uncles, of dear Constance's 
and Grover's sweet congratulations, and of his grand- 
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father's joy and comfort in his declining years. Ah, 
it was almost too much to believe trua Then to 
rescue Julia Wharton from her wretched condition 
would be an act of mercy and happiness fitting for 
such a day, when not a cloud rested upon him. 

"The first thing we have to do is to see after the 
Treasury, Mr Smithson; you will remember the 
Colonel's orders ? These fellows appear very faithful, 
and we will put them there as a guard. I only hope 
we may be in time to prevent plundering. What do 
you think. Jemadar Sahib ? is the Treasury safe ? " 

" My lord need not fear," said the man. "You see 
we have passed no one, and no one has gone before 
us ; all our people will collect round the new Nawab 
at once, and there is no fear. The guard over the 
Treasury is one of hereditary soldiers, who only know 
the head of the state and their own duties. If Suraj- 
oo-Doulah were to ask them for ten rupees to-day, he 
would not get it. But you wiU soon see ; there is the 
city. Look ! there are the minarets, and the Nawab's 
palace." 

"Will the Nawab, Suraj-oo-Doulah, be there?" 
asked Ealph Smithson. " If so, he may oppose our 
entrance, and we must take him if we can." 

" Suraj-oo-Doulah will be mad if he has tarried 
there," said the man ; " and if even he be there, no 
one will resist. I know Nasir, the eunuch ; he will 
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let you in. But there are women there," continued 
the man, doubtingly — "they should be honourably 
treated." 

" Their honour is our own — they are our sisters 
and mothers," said Mr Walsh. " Is it not so, Smith- 
son? Tell him so." 

" They are indeed," was the reply. " Fear not, sir ; 
we have no war against women: but there is one 
there who must come away." 

" Ah ! yes," replied the man — " one of your own 
people, sir. I had been afraid to mention her ; and 
we have all pitied her sad fate. I thank God she 
wiU be among ye once more." 

And thus conversing, the time and distance were 
soon passed; and the friends and their escort — tra- 
versing the streets of the city with some difl&culty 
through the crowds of joyous people, who welcomed 
them with shouts, and threw over them garlands of 
flowers — drew rein in the outer court of the palace. 
No one was there ; and the native ofl&cer, dismount- 
ing with them, went on to the eunuch's guard-room, 
and, calling to him by name, Nasir answered the 
summons, and came out. 

" She told me to wait here, and take you to her," 
said the man, humbly; "I am ready to obey my 
lord's orders, if you are he who should come." 

"She? Who?" 
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"Sozun, the Affghan girl," he replied; "she was 
here at night, but she left with the Nawab when he 
fled." 

" I can't go with you, Smithson," said Mr Walsh ; 
" I must see after the Treasury at once. It is close 
by, they say; you will find me there." 

" Lead on," said Ealph to the eunuch, as his com- 
panion left him; and I may be believed when I 
write, that his heart was beating very wildly. 

Since the Nawab had left the palace for Plassey, 
the two women in the chambers underground had 
taken little rest. Different feelings agitated each ; both 
might be freed, and yet how differently 1 So long as 
the Nawab lived and was in power, both were hope- 
less, and the drearj" days of the hot weather, without 
employment, without change, had been passed wearily 
by Julia Wharton. The Begum's occupation of em- 
broidery was taken up by her, and this was helped 
out by chess, and whatever else could be resorted to 
to pass time ; but after all those were weary days — 
very weary; and yet she thanked God it was not 
as it had used to be, when treasures were laid at 
her feet only to be spumed — a hideous time, over 
the remembrance of which many a shudder passed. 
It was strange, however, how the women grew to 
each other by a common misfortune, and affecting, 
too, to see the little indulgences the Begum denied 
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herself, so that her companion might be happy; or 
if she ailed aught, how lovingly she was tended by 
her. If Julia could have learned more of her beau- 
tiful companion's language, their intercourse would 
have led to more active sympathy ; but Anna had 
after all to be the general interpreter, and I fear 
her rendering of the graceful courtly Hindee of the 
Begum on the one hand, and the vigorous English 
of the Englishwoman on the other, did not help 
either much. 

What would the issue be? — ^would her country- 
men be victorious ? I believe Julia Wharton never 
doubted that for a moment ; and when they heard 
that the English were at last at Plassey, her joy was 
unbounded. " You will see my people — my brave 
beautiful people," she said, " and will love them ; *' 
and when Sozun came so strangely and told Julia 
how Ealph Smithson had been saved by her, had 
gone to Clive, and was with him — how, as she 
thought, he would surely come and deliver her him- 
self, as she should tell Nasir he would — I am sure 
the poor soul was wellnigh distraught at the joy 
which seemed so near, and yet might be so cruelly 
blighted. That night the women slept not ; they sat 
with their arms twined round each other on their 
carpet scarcely speaking a word, and sending Anna 
as often as they dared for news; but none came. 
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There seemed a strange stillness in the palace, for 
which they could not account, till Sozun appeared 
once more and told them every one had left, and 
that she dared only remain till daylight, and so 
they only grew the more and more anxious. 

Then Nasir came again and said the Nawab had 
been defeated, and the English were following him. 
He had arrived and gone away in Sozun's boat, and 
the thankfulness of both those hearts was poured 
forth in prayer. What might not the tyrant have 
done had any fit of rage possessed him ? But we 
know, though they did not then, that he was already 
sunk too low for that ; and Nasir again left them, 
and said he would watch outside till morning — and 
they were once more alone. 

Day broke, and its dull light came slowly through 
the grated windows of the vault ; still no one visited 
them, not even Nasir. Should he faU after all, and leave 
them like the others ? Julia could not rest. Every 
morning for hours she had paced that chamber, and 
now her movements were rapid and capricious. She 
drew the bed to the wall, mounted on it, and tried to 
look out : but all she could see or hear was the grey 
sky, with clouds hurrying over it, and the murmur 
of the trees ; and again she descended, sat down, rose, 
listened, and held her hand to her heart to still its 
beating. The Nawab was defeated, and the English 
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were following — ^that at least she understood. Oh, 
there was no doubt they would come ! 

" You should be patient, sister," said the Begum. 
" If it is the will of God, they will come. Sit down 
and rest." 

Best ! — impossible. She would soon hear a bugle- 
call — the dear old drums and fifes playing a merry 
English tune, and the cheers of the men as they 
marched through the town. Best ! When the cries 
began in earnest, the roar of the people greeting her 
friends penetrated that chamber ! How could she rest ? 
Then came a dull tramp of horse, and sounds of 
native welcomes, of troops calling to each other in the 
court, and confused murmurs. 

*' It must be Meer Jafl&er," cried the Begum, with ex- 
ultation; " and I shall go to my mother. My mother! 
— ^to see her with these weary eyes — Beneficent !" 

Presently, as they listened, they heard steps de- 
scending the stair. There were two sounds ; one, 
the habitual shufile of Nasir, which they knew so 
well, the other, the strong tread of a heavy nailed 
boot Julia tried to spring to the door, but she could 
not; she felt sick and faint from excitement, and 
crouched down. Then the door opened, and Nasir 
said, "They are here, my lord;" and a tall figure 
advanced, holding out its hands in the gloom, but 
did not speak. 

VOL. UL L 
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"Ealph! — Ealph Smithson!" cried Julia, rising 
and throwing herseK on his neck. " My saviour ! 
—my " 

She could say no more. He felt her panting against 
him, and trying to swallow, and he held her to his 
heart more closely. 

" Julia, you are saved ! — saved !" he cried. " Let 
us thank God for this." And they knelt down to- 
gether. 

" And this is she of whom Sozun told me ?" he 
said, as they arose. " Lady, I thank thee for all thy 
kindness to her ; but for thee she had died." 

"Nay, but not me, sir. Thank Him who hath 
watched over us both." 

The voice was inexpressibly sweet and low, and as 
Ealph Smithson's eyes grew more accustomed to the 
light, it was diflBcult for him to remove them from a 
face in which so much beauty, resignation, and ten- 
derness were combined. 

" Come," he said, " not here — ^not here, would I 
see you. Come up into the blessed light of day, both 
of you. There is no reserve before me, lady. Am I 
not her brother ?" And they followed him. 



I 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

THE NAWAB'S last MARCH. 

" I AM not fit to look on ; you must loathe me, Ralph," 
said Julia Wharton, as they reached the light, open 
apartment to which the eunuch led them, and she 
turned away from him with a gesture of despair. 
" May God pardon me, for I was very helpless. Can 
I be forgiven ? " 

She was pale from long confinement, but per- 
haps more beautiful than ever; and the strange 
Mahomedan costume in which she was dressed, 
increased, if possible, the peculiar charm of her fea- 
tures, while it displayed her graceful figure to the 
greatest advantage. Her health, strange to say, had 
been good ; and except in the delicate pallor of her 
face, there were no traces of the weary life she 
had passed. Once before, he remembered to have 
seen the same expression on her features, when, 
in her terror and jealousy, she had thrown herself 
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on her knees before him, and besought him to aid 
her. 

"Forgiven, Julia?" he replied. "Ah, yes ! there 
is no bound to forgiveness prayed for and entreated 
as you have besought in your misery and need. And 
He hath heard your cry. See ! I never expected to 
meet you again, but you are here, and have a happy 
life, I trust, before you." 

" Oh, no, no, no !" she sobbed ; " never, never — 
never again. All I trust is, that one so polluted may 
be allowed to hide away in some quiet nook of Eng- 
land, and be forgotten." 

" Have you any friends — any relations ?" 

" Yes," she said ; " but I could not expect them 
to receive me. Oh ! not now, Ealph. I sometimes 
used to pray for death, and she yonder, my more than 
sister, used to rebuke me, and say my words were 
evil. She used to tell me to submit to my fate, and 
bear it patiently, because it was God's will ; and if 
bright days came I should be grateful, and if misery, 
still He was great and mercifuL Oh, Ealph ! I, a 
Chiistian woman, have had more blessed teaching 
from her than I ever had from my own people. I did 
not know, till I began to understand her, that her 
faith rested upon our common Father's mercy and 
pity like our own; and I fear, while I could not 
express my own thoughts, that my poor servant's 
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attempts to convey them were little better. Can you 
thank the Begum for me ? Have you enough know- 
ledge of her language ? " 

I believe that Ealph did his best. He had at least 
acquired a fluent tongue if not a learned one, and in 
this respect his temporary seclusion among the Eo- 
hillas had been of incalculable advantage to him. As 
he had used to speak with Sozun, so he could speak 
with the lady before him ; and I think, after the first 
shyness had been broken, that he even became elo- 
quent as he detailed Julia's gratitude, and assured her 
of Colonel Olive's, and the thanks of aU his country- 
men, for her affectionate care. 

" Noor-ool-Nissa !" — ''Alight of beauty" indeed. 
Scarcely eighteen perhaps, fair in face, and with a 
lithe gracefulness of figure, the lady before him was 
more lovely than he coidd have believed a native of 
India to be. There was no colour in her face, which 
resulted, perhaps, from her long residence in a dark- 
ened room ; but in its rich creamy tints her skin was 
like ivory, and her dark-grey eyes, long eyelashes, 
and sweet mouth, left nothing to be desired. Sozun 
was beautiful, but her wild excitable features had no 
charm like these, which had been despised and thrown 
aside ere their full beauty had been developed. 

"No, no — no more," she said, as a faint blush 
spread itself over her cheek and forehead at Ealph's 
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passionate encomiums ; " my lord's estimation of my 
poor services is too great, and she has cheered me 

in our loneliness as much as — as No matter, sir 

— ^may she be as happy among her people as I shall 
be among mine. I have many loving kinsfolk, and 
my husband's dear mother will protect me till, per- 
haps — his heart may be softened. Of all this, sir, 
you will be the author, and till her death — Noor-ool- 
Nissa will be gratefuL Every iiight a lamp will be 
lighted in your name, and before it she will pray for 
your prosperity and my sister's. Ah, sir! how can I 
part with her V 

"Not yet — not yet," cried Julia in her broken 
tongue ; " till I leave this, I will not go from you. 
Ealph ! is she not beautiful !" 

Julia had crept beside the lady, and thrown her 
white arms around her. The Begum's cheek rested 
upon one which was about her neck, and she seemed 
to nestle there, while tears, though she smiled and 
patted Julia's face, were fast falling from her eyes. 

" To be free," she said — " to see the heavenly sky 
once more, to breathe the air, to hear men's voices, 
to look over the broad river and the open coimtry, to 
see the trees and flowers! — ah, sister! these seem 
to me like scenes in the garden of paradise, where 
the houris dwell for ever ministering to the just, who 
rise in the judgment and pass into bliss ; and are 
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we, SO long buried in a living grave, and, under God, 
raised thence by him, your brother, ever to forget 
what he hath done ? I am no flatterer, sir ; but 
through these weary months, since she was sent to 
me, I have heard of that night of horror in Calcutta, 
and prayed I might see him who had saved her 
Enough for me that this hath been granted, and that I 
can go into my seclusion with the memory of the face 
of one so brave and constant lying at my heart." 

I think Ealph Smithson would willingly have lin- 
gered in that sweet company, but there was much to 
be done which he could not neglect. By this time 
some of the women-servants had returned to the 
palace ; a suite of rooms in the private apartments 
was hastily fitted up, and for the present Julia 
and the Begum would remain together, till the 
necessary arrangements could be completed for 
both. Of the Nawab there was no news ; and it 
was not possible they could experience trouble on 
his account. 

Ealph found that Mr Watts had followed them 
and was already taking charge of the Treasury. He 
was well known in the city, and confidence was at 
once established. The revolution was in fact com- 
plete ; and the presence of a few British officers pre- 
vented those scenes of licence, bloodshed, and revenge 
which would otherwise have ensued. Did they ever 
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forget the superb breakfast which the head steward 
of the Nawab's kitchen set before them in solemn 
exercise of his office, and which their servants seemed 
weary of carrying in ? or did they ever eat a meal 
with heartier appetite than in that pleasant gar- 
den pavilion by the river ? And when Colonel Clive 
followed two days later, marching up leisurely with 
the troops, and entered the city in triumph, with the 
horns, pipes, gongs, and drums of native music soimd- 
ing, and the dear English drums and fifes and bugles 
rising clear above all the din, and playing many a 
merry old-fashioned tune— when the people hung 
about him, covering him with wreaths of jessamine 
flowers and shouting " Victory 1" — ^when he saw the 
exceeding richness of the city, the beauty of the 
buildings, and the evident joy of the people of all 
classes — ^he, too, thought that what he had been 
fighting for was no longer a doubtful myth, but a 
noble, heart-stirring reality. He walked through 
vaults full of gold and silver coin ; treasure-chests 
were opened before him, and the torchlight flashed 
from caskets of precious diamonds and pearls ; while 
piles of gorgeous shawls, fabrics of cloths of gold and 
silver, were more than could be coimted. Had he 
chosen to take all, he might have done so ; and in 
after times, when in England his countrymen accused 
him of venality and rapacity, he bade them remember 
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these scenes, and wonder — as lie did himself — at his 
moderation. 

Need I pause to describe ceremonials? I think 
not. How Meer Jaffier refused to seat himseK on 
the royal seat till Mr Olive took him by the hand 
and led him there — ^how the great banker Juggut 
Seit entertained the English oflBcers, and troops of 
dancers and singers performed before them; and 
even the old mummers, who now enacted the battle 
of Plassey, and showed how their former patron the 
Nawab ran away, and the victorious English fol- 
lowed. Or how the banker Omichund came to ask 
for his percentage on the plunder, and showed a white 
deed of promise on the part of Mr Olive and other 
great contracting parties, and was told it was false, 
and he was to have nothing : when, as the chronicle 
has it, "his face became livid with rage, and he went 
home raving, and so remained till he died." I think 
if I told all this I might weary you, my patient 
reader, who hath kept company with me so long. 
I have purposely not led you into that maze of poli- 
tical intrigue in which Mr Olive, as it seemed just to 
him then, met stratagem by stratagem, deceit by de- 
ceit, and thought all justifiable against combinations 
which, professing truth, he knew to be hollow and 
treacherous. Our countrymen in India have since 
learned better morality; and that, among all Asiatic 
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people, an open, honest, direct course is not only 
the surest, but the only one which their subtle minds 
cannot comprehend or oppose, and which of itself 
defeats aU crooked designs. 

I have nought to do with Mr Olive's justification ; 
and I cannot comprehend how so noble a mind or so 
brave a man should have feared this one viper which 
chance had cast in his path. I say I have nothing 
to do with these State matters ; they are far beyond 
the humble capacity of this tale, and have been writ 
in imperishable history long ago. I only hope there 
is enough of interest remaining in my own peculiar 
people, and to them I must return ; in particular, to 
the miserable wretch who had been a prince, and 
whom, abject and terror-stricken after his capture, 
feeling that hope was already dead — we left with 

the rough villagers of poor, being borne across 

their corn-fields, with the old Derwesh striding before 
him, shrieking "Dohai Feringi ! Dohai Feringi !" till 
he was hoarse. 

Perhaps if the village elders, when he was brought 
to them, and in his abject terror besought their com- 
passion, had had their own way, I think, timorous as 
they were, and weighing the chances of the Nawab's 
escape from his pitiless adversaries and restoration to 
his late power, they would have released him. Had 
this been done, he might have foimd his way to his 
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friend Monsieur Law, who, with some Frenchmen 
and native soldiers of an ally, was marching down 
the Ganges bank to make a diversion against Mr 
Clive ; but this was not fated to be. One had 
mounted guard over the Nawab who could not be 
defied, and would not be cajoled — whose worst pas- 
sions of revenge had rendered him alike deaf to 
entreaty and to greed of gain. Once only did the 
elders plead for the wretch before them. 

"Listen to him, Sejii !*' said one of the village 
council, who was a rich Mahomedan farmer, to the 
Derwesh. " He promises a mosque ; he will endow 
it with lands. He will build it where thy hut is, and 
there shall be a serai for weary travellers to rest in. 
He will make thee chief of the charity, and thou 
shalt dispense his bounty, and find a resting-place 
for thy life. He will make thee wealthy. He will 
make thee amends for " 

*' Perish his gold 1" cried the old man, fiercely in- 
terrupting the speaker. " Let the earth hide it, as it 
will hide him soon, who is a shame to God's creatures. 
Was he charitable when, as God's agent on earth, he 
sat on the seat of judgment ? Was he kind to the 
aged, helpless Derwesh whom he invited to his court? 
Was he merciful ? As he did, so let it be imto him. 
Dohai Feringi ! Dohai Feringi 1 Let the English do 
justice on him — not L Let them be judges between 
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lis, not ye who fear him. Have ye known what I have 
suflfered ? Never yet have I told ye. Look ! I had 
ears once, and he took them. I say/' and his voice 
rose to a scream as he unwound his matted hair, " I 
had ears ! Look ye — are there any now ? Blood for 
blood ! Hath not the Holy Prophet said it ? Away 
with him ! Dohai Feringi ! away with him ! Away 
with him and his wanton to death !" 

"Brothers — friends — pity. Be merciful to me — 
your Prince!" cried the Nawab. "Be merciful to 
me, and let me go. Let me go ! Who dare refuse me? 
— ^me and mine ! Would ye do murder on one who 
has never harmed ye ? Would ye listen to the raving 
of a mad fanatic? Would ye slay your master? 
Would ye give him up to his enemies ? See, there 
are jewels. She has them ; take them, they are pre- 
cious. Oh, sirs ! by your mothers, by your children, 
do not this wrong. Let me go ! Oh, mothers ! by 
your sons — I too have a mother — ^let me go to her !" 

He was appeaUng, with piteous cries and gestures, 
now to the men and now to the women, and not 
without effect. Many of the latter broke into the hys- 
terical sobbing common to the lower orders of women 
everywhere, who, forgetting facts, grow excited under 
such appeals to their sympathy. " He has a mother," 
some said ; " why should he die ? The Feringis will 
hang him. He must die if he be given to them." Per- 
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haps if there had been delay, there would have been 
reaction in his favour, and it seemed that the issue 
lay on a moment. The Derwesh saw the danger, and 
sprang to the Nawab's side, snatched a dagger from 
the waistband of one of the village guards, and held 
it to the Nawab's heart. 

" I will strike," he said, " if ye hesitate. I swear 
by God, I will strike. He shall not escape me. 
He or I ! — Beware !" 

"Hold him! Take the knife from him!" cried 
many of the women and some of the men, with a 
strange clamour ; and one burly fellow advanced as 
if he would essay to do so. 

" I said beware !" cried the Derwesh, drawing up 
his tall gaunt form, about which the long matted 
locks of hair, before tied round his head, were stream- 
ing. " I said beware ! If you stir," he continued to 
the man who had stepped forward, " not only shall 
he die, but my blood will be on your heads, and 
on your children's — on your mothers', and on your 
wives'. My spirit will haunt you! Wherever 
you go my blood shall ciy out against you! In 
your fields, in your houses, by your beds, ye shall 
hear the old man's cry — ^Dohai Feringi ! — shrieking 
in the storm blast and in the thunder ; and ye will 
remember ye denied him the Feringi's justice. Be- 
ware ! my blood is upon you !" and as he spoke he 
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drew the knife sharply across his breast, and the 
blood streamed out over his naked body. 

Then women shrieked and wept, and beat their 
breasts ; and the men prostrated themselves, Moslim 
and Hindu alike, before the terrible fanatic. " Curse 
us not," they cried; "take him away. Do as ye 
list with him ; but spare us and our children, and 
let not thy blood be on us and ours." 

The Derwesh made no reply ; he only pointed to 
the wound he had inflicted upon himself; and while 
he held down Suraj-oo-Doulah with one hand, raised 
the other as if to stab him. " Away with him ! 
away with him !" rose a shout in which there seemed 
no dissent No one heard the piteous cries of the 
wretch who, trembling and gasping at the imminent 
thought of death, was grovelling at the old man's 
feet, clasping his knees, and being spumed away 
like a dog. 

" Coward !" he cried ; " if thou art to die, bear thy 
fate like a man. She, thy wanton there, would have 
more courage. Swear to me," he continued to some 
of the young men of the village, who had brought 
up a rude bed-litter, "that ye will guard him safely, 
and with your lives. Swear on my blood !" 

"We swear!" cried fifty hoarse voices, but there 
was little need now ; there was no chance of check 
to the new excitement. "Away with him !" was the 
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shout from old and young. " Take him to the Fer- 
ingi ; take him to Meer Jafl&er/* 

" I was burned by his orders," cried one hag ; "for 
they said I was a witch. Look at the marks. The 
hot iron seared me in the market-place, and the 
smoke of my flesh went up as witness against him. 
I cursed him, and see what he has come to." 

" Let him go to death !" screamed another woman, 
who rushed forward with frantic gestures ; " did he 
not seize two of my daughters, and destroy them in 
the zenana? Where are they? Where are my 
children — my jewels — my darlings ? What hast 
thou done with them ? Oh, friends, ask him what 
became of them. Ha ! ha ! ha !" she laughed wildly, 
" he took them to be his wantons, and they are dead 
— Dohai Feringi !" 

" Dohai Feringi!'' echoed the Derwesh ; " thou shalt 
have justice, mother. Come with me and see it — 
come and see him die, as I shall !'* 

The litter had come up, borne by four stout fellows 
— a rude bedstead with bamboos tied to the comers, 
and a strong pole to carry it by. There was a rough, 
unkempt pony for the Derwesh, another for Sozun; 
and without further parley the Nawab, bound as he 
was, was taken up and put upon the litter. Some 
one flung over him a tattered blanket, which partly 
covered him as he lay groaning and shivering with fear. 
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There was no hope now — ^none. He must go to 
death. All his own people would be relentless ; but 
Clive might — might have mercy. Mercy ? and the 
memory of the agonies of the English prison at his 
heart, and the horrible deaths of his murdered coun- 
trymen to avenge ! Mercy from him ? No — ^therewas 
no mercy anywhere now. The men who ran by the 
side of his litter jeered and mocked him with gro- 
tesque salaams ; and, as he implored them to loosen 
his arms, taunted him with the tortures he had in- 
flicted upon many a victim, and let him lie. 

A mad procession ! Ere one village had been passed, 
they heard at the next that the Nawab was coming. 
The Nawab's " Suwari," as it was called in mockery — 
the Nawab's retinue ! What a retinue it was for one 
who, a few days before, had ridden to Plassey on an 
elephant with housings of velvet and cloth-of-gold, 
surrounded by the pomp of royalty and the gorgeous 
military display of an Eastern army! Before all, 
riding a gaunt horse, which some one had substituted 
for the pony, naked, except his waist-cloth, with his 
matted hair streaming over his face and down his 
back — the blood still oozing from the wound he had 
inflicted on himself, and for which he seemed to have 
no concern — rode the old Derwesh, brandishing his 
bright steel trident, and shouting in his shrill harsh 
voice, " Dohai Feringi ! Come and see, ye faithful. 
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the justice of the Nazarenes ! Come !— delay not ! — a 
tyrant and his wanton going to death ! Come and see ! 
— come and see — a * coward die ! ' Dohai Feringi !" 

Near where he had resided, the old man was 
known and venerated ; but, as the strange travellers 
passed on, it seemed that the excitement only grew 
the stronger. No tarrying for meat or drink — no 
tarrying for change of bearers. Men jostled each 
other for the privilege of putting their shoulders 
imder the pole of the litter, and the few village 
guards had swelled to hundreds, and were increas- 
ing. Men left their ploughs and looms, their shops 
and trades, and hastily snatching up the household 
sword and shield, or spear and matchlock, stUl hur- 
ried on, and joined the hoarse cry, " Dohai Feringi 1 
Dohai Feringi ! " 

As to Suraj-oo-Doulah himself, I hardly think I 
can be expected to say much of him. Men in his 
position, with a certain and horrible death staring 
them in the face, may think upon it, if they be brave 
and self-reliant. If not, they are numb with terror. 
They cannot realise what is to come. The faculty of 
thought for any definite purpose is dead ; and though 
the body lives, a corpse might as well be spoken to 
as a living creature in such a plight. Such was the 
Nawab in his last march. When there was a trifling 
delay at any village, Sozun would sometimes go to 
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him, try to rouse him, take him a cup of water 
or milk, or a cake of bread, which some charitable 
housewife had offered her in the name of God and 
the Prophet. He who had been pampered in luxury 
loathed the coarse food offered to him. Water was 
his only cry, and he drank it greedily. He seemed 
to understand nothing. He could only complain that 
his bonds hurt him ; that it was cold, and he shivered; 
or that the sim burned him : and he flung himself 
about violently on his rude bed, or, raising himself up, 
implored, in accents of abject entreaty, those nearest 
to him to despatch him — ^to release him — " he would 
go away — ^he would harm no one — ^he would never 
retujn By their children — ^by their mothers — ^for the 
lov *. of Allah — ^let his life be spared. What had he 
done ? Was there no pity ? " 

Who pitied him ? No one, except the poor Affghan 
girl, hurried along with him to the same death, as 
she believed, which awaited him, and that would be 
welcome to her. She had done her duty; and sinner 
as she was, could remember and repeat the holy 
English words which Ralph Smithson had taught 
her. So the night passed. There was no staying 
to rest or to sleep. The wild procession hurried 
on by the glare of torchlight, waking whole vil- 
lages from their slumbers, and passing them like 
a hideous nightmare — a rabble rout of demons, as 
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it were — ^polluting the peaceful night with shouts 
and execrations. 

As they neared the capital next day, the crowd 
which followed the litter, marched with it or preceded 
it, increased mightily. As before, men fought with 
each other as to who should be its bearers, and those 
who carried it were from time to time jostled out 
of their places to make room for others. The litter 
heaved and surged among them ; but they went on 
with wild rushes which increased in speed — a torrent 
of men and women, howling, shrieking, screaming 
with frantic laughter — ^which, if by night it was indis- 
tinct and horrible, had now grown into a grotesque 
but dreadful reality. As the old Derwesh still shout- 
ed his cry of " Dohai Feringi ! " he was answered by 
ringing yells of " Feringi ke jey ! Victory to the 
English ! Clive Sahib ke Futteh ! Victory to Clive ! 
Victory to Meer Jaffier ! Death to the Nawab!" 
mingled with the shrill hootings of boys, and the 
screams of withered hags, who, running till they 
were out of breath, spat at the wretched creature 
as he lay writhing and cowering under his blanket, 
beat their withered breasts, and howled the death- 
waU in his ears. I only wonder that, coward as the 
man was, he lived through the horror of his last 
dreadful march, or reached Moorshedabad at all ; but 
he did reach it. 



CHAPTER LIX. 



HOMEWARDS. 



Meer Jaffier had arrived, and the city was busy. 
The streets were choked with people from the coun- 
try ; dealers had spread out their wares, and singers 
and bufifoons were perambulating the streets singing 
ballads of Clive and the battle of Plassey, and good- 
humour prevailed. Clive might arrive that evening, 
and householders were setting out earthen cups on 
the terraces and balustrades of their houses, and 
filling them with oil for the illumination. Flower- 
sellers were stringing garlands of jessamine, and sweet- 
meat-venders were hawking parched rice or pease for 
hungry sightseers. Suddenly there arose a wild cry, 
as it were of shouts from the outskirts of the town. 
Some said the Nawab had returned with an army, 
and fled away; others thought Clive had come : and 
before any one had time to reflect, the strange pro- 
cession passed by like a whirlwind, led by the Der- 
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wesh, cantering on in front on his tall bony horse, 
shouting, " Clear the way — clear the way I Dohai Fer- 
ingi !" and tossing his arms wildly into the air. Hard 
on his heels followed the mob of village folk, some 
armed to the teeth, some with long bamboos, clubs 
with heavy iron rings, or stout quarter-staves, encir- 
cling the litter, and the pony which carried Sozun, 
led now at a rapid trot. " To the palace — ^to the 
palace — to Meer Jafl&er 1 " was now the cry. No one 
dare oppose this torrent ; but what was that in the 
midst of it ? None knew then ; and when it had 
gone by, those who remained were told that the 
Nawab, Suraj-oo-Doulah, was gone before them to 
his death. 

"To the palace ! to the palace ! Dohai Feringi!" 
was heard by Ealph Smithson and Mr Watts as they 
stood in the court, and asked vainly for explanation. 
A few moments afterwards, the Derwesh trotted into 
the gate, standing up in his stirrups, and whirling 
his steel trident above his head, while his cry never 
ceased, and was followed by the rabble who bore the 
Nawab. 

"Are you Clive?" asked the breathless Derwesh, 
whose mouth was dry and parched, his lips speckled 
with foam, and his eyes glowing red and fierce from 
among his matted locks. "Are you Clive?" he 
asked of each, as his eye glanced from the one to the 
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other. " I have brought the Nawab, and I demand 
justice — justice from the English ! " The man was 
fearful to look upon, and both shrank back invo- 
luntarily. 

" I am not Clive, I am Mr Watts ; what justice 
can I do for thee ? " 

" For this," cried the Derwesh, lifting his hair from 
his ears, and showing the white scars of his mutila- 
tion. " Justice for this ! Can he disfigure a servant 
of the Most High God and live ? Kill him ! " 

" I cannot kill him, Bawa Sahib," said Mr Watts, 
gravely ; " but I will see to his safety. Let Meer 
Jafl&er deal with him." 

And that wretch — crouching on the bed which 
had been set down, rocking himself to and fro, bow- 
ing down his head, for he was still pinioned, cry- 
ing, " Mr Watts ! Mr Watts ! — save me — save 
me ! they will kill me : take all my money — all my 
jewels, and let me go ! Mr Watts, by your 
mother, by Jesus of Nazareth and His mother 

Mary " that was the Nawab! that Suraj-oo- 

Doulah ! Bah ! he was a sickening sight ; and Ealph 
Smithson, who had been fascinated for a moment, 
turned away his head and spat out his disgust. Some 
guards had come from the gate, and Mr Watts was 
giving orders to them. 

" Sahib, Sahib, this is another — kill her ! " cried a 
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burly villager armed to the teeth, dragging along a 
weary pony covered with sweat, on which a woman 
was seated. " Shall I dash out her brains ? " and he 
whirled his iron-bound club round his finger and 
thumb, causing it to whistle through the air, as he 
plucked away the scarf with which Sozun had tied 
up her face, with the other. 

" Sozun!" cried Ealph, pushing away the man and 
a crowd of others, "why art thou here ? " 

"0 brother, God hath again sent thee to me," 
she said, stretching out her arms to him ; " I tried 
to save him, but it was not to be." 

" Come," he replied, and he led away the pony out 
of the wondering people, " Julia and the Begum are 
safe : they will tend thee — come ; " and they passed on 
into an inner court, no one following them. Afew more 
moments, and the girl was at rest in loving arms. 

The villagers followed them with staring eyes, till 
they were lost to view. " She is one of the Feringis," 
said the man who, a moment before, would have 
dashed out her brains with his club. " Did ye not 
see how white she was ? " 

" Ah, yes," said another, " there was a story that a 
Feringi woman had been brought from Calcutta, and 
that is she ! we ought to get a reward for her. Come 
and ask." 

" Not I," said the first speaker ; " who knows but 
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she might have us blown away from guns ? I shall 
go home. Come away, these Feringis are devils if 
provoked — come, let us follow the Derwesh and the 
Nawab." 

We need not follow them to the last dread scene 
of all, which was not long delayed. The Derwesh 
never left his captive ; and when that afternoon the 
dread messengers of death came to the miserable man 
and did their oflSce, he stood by, and recited the 
prayers for the dying. They said of him afterwards, 
that he dipped his fingers in the warm blood of his 
enemy, and put them to his ears; bound up his 
matted hair over them, and afterwards the weird 
figure of the old man disappeared from the city, and 
was never more seen. 

When the Begum was removed from the palace to 
the house of her husband's mother — ^the dear old 
lady, whose interest in the English is matter of 
history — she took Sozun with her. Strong as the girl 
had been, the fearful trial and fatigue of the Nawab's 
last march, as the people called it in mockery, had 
broken her down, and long rest and care were need- 
ful When Julia Wharton had to depart — and that 
event was not long delayed — I question which of the 
three women was in the bitterest grief. Had she 
desired it, the Nawab's mother would have given her 
a free home for life, free to come and go after the 
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manner of her people ; but it is needless to say this 
could not be : there were yet ties in England, and in 
India that one horrible memory which would haunt 
her all her life. 

Before Julia Wharton left the city, Ealph Smithson 
had engaged her passage to England. She was now 
very rich, for under the success of Mr Wharton's 
speculations, and the ftdl compensation for all public 
and private losses, which was paid by the new 
Nawab, the settlement upon her was largely in- 
creased; and I think had she chosen to stay in 
Calcutta, what she had undergone would have proved 
no obstacle to honourable proposals. On one point, 
however, she was uniformly silent. She never spoke 
of her English antecedents, nor did Ralph Smithson 
attempt to discover them, or lead her to speak of 
them ; whatever they might be, was a mystery which 
were better, perhaps, left at rest. Her desire to leave 
India was genuine, and Ealph could gather that it 
was in England only that she looked for any chance 
of happiness in her future life. 

The Valiant was lying at Calcutta, and Captain 
Scrafton offered his best cabin to Mrs Wharton when 
she reached the Factory ; but Ealph had written to 
him that he was coming down with despatches for 
England, and, fuU or empty, the good ship was to sail 
with them — and when the Captain showed this letter 
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to Mrs Wharton, she gratefully declined the cabin, 
and took one in another ship on the point of sailing. 
When Balph arrived a few days later, he found she 
had gone, and a letter explained the motive in a way 
which we can perhaps understand. It contained 
also another packet which, Julia wrote, was not to 
be opened till he himself was at sea, and "she 
trusted to his honour for this.'' 

There were other letters too awaiting him from his 
old correspondents ; and I have to make a few ex- 
tracts from Mr Eoger Darnell's, because they concern 
the course of this history; but there was none from 
Sybil, nor from Mistress Grover. 

" Of your investments," wrote Mr Darnell, " I have 
nought but good news to give you ; and Mr Sanders 
will satisfy you more particularly on this point by 
the accounts-current and bills of sale. For the pre- 
sent, and till we hear of the result of Mr Olive's ex- 
pedition, I consider it most advisable to keep the 
proceeds in hand, for which you will receive the 
customary interest. I have no fear but that Mr 
Olive will exact compensation for all losses, and 
secure our interests for the future. 

" And now, dear Ealph, I have news to give which 
will cause you much concern. Poor Mrs Morton, of 
whose illness I advised you, died soon after I wrote, 
and her daughter, and the old servant, left their house 
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and disappeared. I regret to say I have been quite 
unable to trace them : and though the annuity which 
her mother enjoyed died out with her, yet your in- 
structions had provided amply for her support, and I 
need hardly say that my own desires would have led 
me to make a suitable settlement upon her. But I 
am quite hopeless about the poor girl. I only trust 
she hath retired to some quiet place in the North, or 
may have married ; but to the last she utterly re- 
jected Mr Forster, and the thought sometimes crosses 
my mind, that it may have been to escape from his 
pertinacity that she hath hid herself away. I trust, 
however, to hear of her after aU, and if so, I will not 
fail to write directly. 

"Your beautiful cousin Constance will, I hear, 
make a very happy and suitable match. The eldest 
son of the Earl of Whinborough, Viscount Granton, 
saw her at an Assize ball at Newcastle, and is now 
an accepted suitor. He is come of age, hath a fine 
independent property, and we are all bound to rejoice 
at Constance's prospects. We hear he is very hand- 
some, hath a kindly disposition, is none of your town 
rakes, and, in short, all is at last as it should be for 
her and your imcle, who is beside himself with joy, 
and hath written me several mad letters. Peed tells 
me he is drawing up the settlements, so I suppose 
they will soon be married. 
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" Yoiir own matters, my dear boy, are still as un- 
certain as ever. We have no success in our inquiries. 
The people who keep Lamberton Pike are changed, 
and no trace even of that marriage is discoverable. 
Why did not your father avow it ? Scotch marriage 
as it was, most likely it would have been legal 
there, and we could have managed the rest. But as 
the homely saying is, ' It's no use crying after spilt 
milk,' and I think you will have seen that the affair 
is hopeless now, and will have learned to bear your 
lot with fortitude, and with that complete trust in 
God which hath hitherto sustained you in all those 
dreadful perils of which you have written. 

"Have you been able to trace poor Mrs Whar- 
ton ? or have you any knowledge of who she was ? 
Her property is now very considerable, perhaps 
£50,000 or Tnore: what to do with it we do not 
know, and there is money for his children besides. 
Alas ! alas ! it is altogether a miserable story. 

"Your old friend and crony, Mr Elliot, is at last 
in the King's Bench, and being in distress, and helped 
by some friends, I have made bold to send him 
fifty pounds on your account, which you will not 
grudge. He was in nowise cognisant of, or concerned 
in, that affair, and in spite of extravagance, is a gentle- 
man. I don't think you can now feel any grudge 
against him on the score of Constance, so if I may 
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give him another fifty, or even a hundred, I shall 
be glad." 

Constance engaged ! Sybil Morton gone ! Alas ! I 
think this letter was but cold comfort to Ealph, as 
he read it with a swelling heart. Of Constance, for 
a long time past, he had given up all hope. It would 
have been absurd to entertain any ; but I should be 
wrong if I did not suppose, nay, feel very sure, that 
the sweet image of Sybil Morton, whom absence had 
even made more dear, was lying deeper and dearer 
in his heart. His only comfort was, that he was 
going home, where his rights would at least be 
established, and he would search England through 
to find her. Why had not Mr Darnell traced her 
from the old house? Why had his own letter of 
warning miscarried ? — but it was too late now. Wil- 
son at least would be sure to know of her — or Sel- 
wyn ? So when the worthy Don Gomez, and many 
other friends, bade him a cheerful adieu on the 
quarterdeck of the Valiant, and the merry song of 
the sailors heaving the anchor rang in his ears, his 
spirit rose again from its depression higher and higher, 
as the good ship once more bounded onwards to dear 
England, and the fruition of his hopes. 

"Give this letter to your worthy uncle, Ealph,'' 
said Mr Clive, as he had bade him farewell (it was that 
dated 4th July 1757, which is seen in Mr Darnell's 
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picture). " I have writ him all he will care to know, 
about our affairs ; and though he and I don't exactly 
agree in all matters, I think he will allow that this 
hath been a glorious victory. Tell them all, Ealph, 
that I think, work, and live only for the glory of Eng- 
land, and that this victory is but a step to a dominion 
at which the world shall marvel hereafter — the 
thin end of the wedge, which I will drive as far as 
I can, and which others will drive home. Tell them 
all this, if my motives are questioned, as they wiU 
be ; but I fear no ill consequences, Ealph. My own 
heart, under God, who rules all, tells me it is for the 
best; and though the end may be stayed, it cannot 
alter. What will India be in a hundred years, ay, and 
in a hundred years after that ? I think I can see ; 
but people would call Eobert Clive mad were he to 
tell it. Farewell, my dear boy! When you are 
successful, believe me, no friend you ever had or will 
have will rejoice more sincerely than I shall ; and 
if England is duU, come to me again, baronet-elect 
as you may be — for there is honour, glory, ay, and 
wealth too, if you desire it, to be won in Eobert 
Olive's company." 

END OP PART FOURTH. 
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PART FIFTH. 



CHAPTER LX. 

WHAT MES WHAETON WEOTE. 

" Often as I have longed to do so, I have never 
dared to tell you, Ealph Smithson, what I have 
been, and why I came to India. I had no business 
to trouble you with a sad history. I had no right to 
draw you into any confidence. I have fancied— often 
fancied — ^while you lived with us, that you had some 
secret of your own; for, as well as I can remember, 
not one word of your family ever escaped you ; and 
that kind of reserve, except for some reason, is not 
usual in a foreign land. If you had made a confi- 
dant of me, I should infallibly have made one of 
you; but it is better as it is — far better. There 
was one of whom I should have made one if he had 
VOL. m. N 
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lived ; but for reasons that you knew well, Ealph, 
there was a veil between us till the last few hours 
of a life which, if it had been continued, would 
have been a source of grateful happiness and love 
to me. 

" But it is very different now. I need your counsel 
and assistance : and one who, at the risk of his own 
life, protected mine through that fearfiil night, and 
who hurried on through an enemy^s coimtry from 
Plassey to save me, will not refuse it I purposely de- 
clined to sail in the Valiant with you because I would 
not have my sad history trouble you more than the 
knowledge of it will cause you. I could not have 
borne to discuss it with you ; and after what is past, I 
am better alone — alone for many months— to live out 
what I have undergone, if that be possible, ere I meet 
my people again. Our good friends in Calcutta might 
not, perhaps, have spared us either ; and after all, you 
will reach home before me, for the Valiant wiU sail 
faster than we shall. 

" How often, as I have looked at you when you 
little suspected me, have I thought I had seen you 
before, somewhere that I could not remember — a 
faint vision, an illusion of remembrance, which 
seemed to belong to a different world — a different 
state of existence, untraceable and unreal Ah ! 
often have I yearned to test it by the question which 
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I put now : Do you remember George EUiot ? were 
you ever his friend ? 

" But I dare not, for had you acknowledged you 
knew him, I could not have concealed the rest, and I 
was then a married woman, sworn to love another. 
I shall not know for many months how this ques- 
tion can be answered: but, as I think upon it, my 
thought becomes stronger that you were sometimes 
one of his companions, and yet — I maybe dreaming. 

" George Elliot ! If you know him, you will allow 
how fascinating he was — ^how rare a combination of 
manly beauty and grace he possessed. If you do 
not know him, you may believe me now, and acknow- 
ledge hereafter that I was right. I loved George 
Elliot ; I love him stiU. In my first days of mar- 
riage — in the horrible prison — ^in No matter ; I 

have never ceased to love him, except for that brief 
time when I grew into confidence and happiness 
with my husband, which, if it had continued, would 
have established an erring, wayward, passionate 
mind on a firm basis, that would have resisted 
temptation. Since I have been free, I know not 
whether it be right or wrong, but my heart has gone 
back to its old place ; and had I died in that horrible 
palace by myself, my last wishes, that I had written 
in my prayer-book, would have told you, had you 
ever received it, what message should be delivered to 
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him, and you would have known, as you do now, that 
I loved him. 

" My real name was Hyde, and I am of a good 
fiamily; but my father died soon after my mother, 
and left us, two sisters and a brother, to the care of 
his brother, my uncle Charles. Ah ! what a life it 
was. My uncle had a passion for the theatre, and 
neglected his business sadly. Finally he took to the 
stage as a profession ; and, if he is alive, is now an 
actor with Mr Gki-rrick. "We — ^my sister and I — ^were 
left to pick up what education we could, and my uncle's 
great ambition was that we should become actresses. 
He had us taught singing by an Italian master, and 
perhaps I should have succeeded. Eichard, my 
brother, went to America as an ensign in the army, 
and soon died there, and so we were left to our 
imcle's mercy. 

" It was a fearful life. He was seldom quite sober 
latterly, and ill-treated us as far as coarse abuse and 
evil society could carry him ; while again he was at 
times tender and affectionate, desiring only our settle- 
ment in life, — a strange inconsistency, in which 
cruelty — brutality I should rather call it — prevailed. 
My sister Isabella was a proud, haughty, selfish girl, 
who could Ul brook this treatment, and when our uncle 
was playing at York, was courted by, and engaged to, 
a rich farmer and grazier with whom she became 
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acquainted, and married him, in spite of my uncle, 
for she was of age. 

" We went to Newcastle, and it was there I first saw 
George Elliot. He was a yoimg squire, with an 
ample fortune, and he was admitted behind the 
scenes as a privileged person. He noticed me, fol- 
lowed me, and got introduced to my uncle. He re- 
newed the acquaintance in London, and visited us, 
as did many other gallants, on an honourable footing. 
I grew to love George Elliot ; to me he was tender 
and respectful always. I often used to think, God 
forgive me ! that my uncle was ready to sell me to 
the highest bidder, and I climg to George, not as a 
brother, but as to the only thing I had left, to love or 
protect me. He knew all my trials, aU my danger, 
and came to know them better as time passed. Oh, 
how I loved him ! 

" There was another man who pursued me with 
fearfiil persistence ; a man of the city, a merchant, 
middle-aged, profligate and wealthy. I hated him. 
His hideous person, his mind, his wealth, were equally 
horrible. They were not so, however, to my uncle, 
to whom a large sum was offered for his consent I 
need not weary you with a recital of how my uncle 
pleaded, stormed, raved, and was alike unsuccessful — 
or how I told George EUiot that I had resisted, and 
intended to resist. I believe I was mad — I believed 
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when the time came tbat I could no longer avezt fhe 
miaeiY witli wiucli I was threfltoied. — tbat I could 
trost myself to Greoige's honour, and be safie. Else 
wlijwaslieao true, 30 respectfoltome? I bad not a 
firiend to whom I could resort MisWofiBngton(»lfo 
Clive would but have lan^ied at me. I alcHie tznst- 
ed Greorge; and for good or eYil I could think of him 
only, night and day. 

^ Ni^t and dajl Oh, Mr Smithson, I praj you 
may nev^ be so tempted. Men are strong, and bear : 
or, if they MI, the world caies nothing; it is not 
grieved — onlyGrod Ah!I thon^t not of Himthen, 
— ^never. I only saw my own misery. lonlybeKeved 
in George Elliot ; to all else I was blind and deaf 
He saw my misery, which he shared; but he 
dared not marry me openly. He proposed a private 
elopement, and, trusting in hiTn, I consented. We 
were to go to the border and be married — ^in what 
manner I knew not, nor cared, so that he were mine, 
and I was delivered from the dreadful fate with 
which I was threatened. 

'* I do not know how, I never learned: and all that 
followed, as to where my uncle got intelligence of what 
had happened, is even now a strange, dull, confusion 
in my mind. We left London one night, while he 
was playing at the theatre with Mr Garrick, and I 
trusted myself to George. I am sure he would not 
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have deceived me, but we were pursued. The chaise 
broke down near Bamet, and as we sat there uncer- 
tain what to do, my uncle and some of his friends 
came up on horseback. There was a scuffle, a clash- 
ing of swords, and I fainted. When I recovered 
George was gone, a chaise was ready, and I was 
taken back and locked up. I never saw him again. 
Whether he was wounded or not I could never ascer- 
tain. I had no friend — not one. 

" My uncle was furious. The man who had per- 
secuted me no longer appeared; that chance was lost, 
and I was reproached with vile conduct of which I 
was innocent. Plead how I would, my uncle could 
never* be persuaded but that I had been living a dis- 
honourable life, and of that I should have no more. 
He had a cousin in Calcutta, who was married, and 
as soon as a passage could be provided in a ship about 
to sail, I was sent to him. Nothing of my story was 
known. My uncle wrote that he found it impossible 
to provide for me, and from my youth and beauty 
the theatre was not a place for me, nor actresses and 
actors fit companions for an orphan girL They be- 
lieved this, and were kind to me, and so I lived with 
them tin Mr Wharton proposed for me, and I accept- 
ed him. Before you arrived, Mr and Mrs Lawrence 
left Calcutta with their children; and with them I am 
sure of a home. Of my sister I have had no news 
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whatever. She has taken her own road in life, and, 
selfish as she always was, has followed it. I daresay 
she believed that I had become vile, and was glad I 
had been sent away. 

" This is all my story, Ealph. Simple enough to 
tell, but containing within it more misery than I 
can write, or you would care to read. I repeat, 
somewhere or other, in George EUiot's company, I 
remember to have seen you. This cannot be a dream, 
though, if I am wrong, you will think it one. If it 
be not a dream, and you know him — I may never 
meet him, for the hideous past has placed a gulf be- 
tween us — ^but you may be able to tell him that in 
aU her trial Julia Hyde never forgot him. 

" And now I have written this, I am minded to 
destroy it. Why, indeed, should I have written at all ? 
Only, as I have said, for my strange thought about 
you, which as time passed did but grow stronger. 
When you took me out of that dark vault into the 
light of day, and I saw you after that long sad 
absence, I could hardly restrain my emotion. But 
forgive me, Ealph — ^forgive a weak woman, so tried 
as I have been, and for the future so hopeless. It is 
a relief to me to have told you all, and to no one on 
earth but you has it ever been revealed." 



CHAPTER LXL 

SYBIL MORTON'S HISTORY. 

My readers know already, from Mr Eoger Darnell's 
letter, that Mrs Morton had died, and that Sybil 
could not be traced. That letter had been written 
on Christmas Eve, 1756, like a preceding one that 
we may remember of the previous year, and there 
had been intermediate letters, for Mr Eoger Darnell 
wrote regularly every quarter to his nephew ; but as 
none of these documents contain anything relevant 
to the course of this history, and are for the most 
part of a mercantile character, interspersed with some 
political reflections, I have not thought it necessary 
to allude to them. Mr Darnell did not ordinarily 
trouble himself with family gossip, and it was only 
on rare occasions that he entered into such topics as I 
have recorded. I have always thought it strange that 
Ralph himseK did not write oftener to Sybil, his dear 
true friend, as he loved to think her still ; but at the 
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young man's heart lay no real exciting effect of love. 
He could not have leaped from the violent ardour of 
his adoration of Constance, into a similar condition of 
mind for Sybil. That he loved her with a brotherly 
affection we know ; and from the effect of his last 
visit to her, we may have thought that a deeper feel- 
ing had already begun. I think not, however. The 
young man's behaviour on that occasion was but the 
overflow of a wounded heart, guilty too, and ashamed ; 
and, touched by a sympathy which could not be mis- 
taken, no wonder that he could not control himseK. 
When he reflected afterwards upon Sybil, I think he 
felt conscious that she might, probably would, come 
to know what had happened : and, if so, she would 
not write to him, and he did not feel disposed to 
persist in a correspondence which, as his letter had 
not been answered, might be unwelcome, particu- 
larly to Mrs Morton. For all this, the image 
of the loving beautiful girl would often rise in his 
heart, and live there; and when he heard that 
Forster was rejected, I can fancy that he made a 
shrewd guess at the cause, and there was time enough 
for future consideration. 

On the other side, there had been no doubt 
perhaps, but much grief. Sybil and Mrs Morton 
never knew the exact truth ; but women will talk, 
and in one of her visits to Mr Sanders's sisters, Mrs 
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Morton had been told in a mysterious manner by the 
youngest, with whom she interchanged pleasant con- 
fidences, that " something had occurred to render Mr 
Ealph's longer continuance in the ofl&ce impossible, 
and he had been sent to the Factory in Calcutta." It 
was an unpleasant subject to Mr Darnell, and Miss 
Sanders exacted a promise from the old lady not to 
repeat what she had told her. " It's aU for the best, 
my dear, you know," she said,'" and he'll make a for- 
tune very soon ; but he couldn't stay here, and indeed, 
ma'am, you know he was a wild lad;" and Mrs Morton 
could not deny that, having, as we know, had more 
proofe of it than the good Miss Sanders was aware of. 

To India ! This then was the separation at which 
Ealph had more than hinted when he left Sybil, and 
said he should work out his own way in life. " He 
might have told me," she thought. *' Could he not 
trust met" We know, however, what had hap- 
pened, and how he could not tell her ; and so I am, 
perhaps, right in my conjecture as to why he only 
once wrote to her. Can we beKeve in that tone of 
arrogance in Ealph's mind which said, " I am sure 
she will never forget me ; " and how, leaving her to 
the future contingencies of years and circumstances, 
he felt happy when he heard that Forster was re- 
fused, and grieved when she had disappeared? 

Ah, poor Sybil! What a life it had been of 
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sorrow, struggle, and hope, these months of trial and 
grief ! If she had had Ealph by her, aU these last 
declining days of her dear mother would have been 
endurable in his strength and sympathy. Gradu- 
ally Mrs Morton had drooped and died. She had 
no particular ailment ; and all the doctor could say 
was, that her strength was to be kept up ; and poor 
old Nanny's brains were racked in vain for savoury 
jellies, nice broths, and beef-tea. But aU was of no 
use — she grew weaker and weaker, and so died. 

Mr Forster was not long in finding out that Ralph 
was gone. Mr Wilson, who acted as scout, told him 
that Mr Darnell had traced what had happened as 
far as Balph was concerned, and sent him away. 
There was no reason to suppose he would ever 
return, and there was certainly no suspicion excited 
as to who were concerned — none at least in his own 
direction. There was no search even; and I am 
not sure, when Ralph's disappearance and Sir Geof- 
frey's wound were coupled together, that, after a 
time, the gossips of London did not shrug their 
shoulders and say, the Darnells were a violent family 
at all times, and there must have been a family 
quarrel. So Mr Forster, when his wound was 
healed, and Mr Selwyn, appeared in the gay world 
once more, and followed their usual avocations in- 
dependently, or as it might happen. 
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Of George Elliot's pleasant company they were 
deprived by one of His Majesty's ofl&cers, with a 
certain paper in his hand, which need not be speci- 
fied, who requested his company till payment shoiQd 
be arranged of a sum recorded ; and as Mr Elliot 
was, as he expressed it, "run dry," and had not 
even the means of being squeezed — often successful 
in a sponging-house — ^left in him, he had gone into 
winter quarters, which were unusually hard bound, 
in His Gracious Majesty's Fleet, and was not likely 
to emerge from thence for some time to come. 

So there being no one in the way, Mr Eorster 
recommenced his suit for Sybil, and I have no doubt 
that much of his intercourse with her and her 
mother was for a long time of a very respectful 
character, and by that he had secured Mrs Morton's 
interest, and also Nanny's. Many a crown had he 
judiciously administered to the faithful old woman. 
Many a time had Nanny and her mistress discussed 
the matter : and Nanny's opinion, " that he was jest 
a weel-faurred canny gentleman, wi' a sweet voice, 
and blythe for Miss Sybil," met favour in the old 
lady's heart More than favour, indeed, when Mr 
Eorster made a formal proposal, and was accepted so 
far as Mrs Morton and Nanny were concerned ; and 
when Mrs Morton found herself fast declining — " It 
would so satisfy me, my darling SybO," she would 
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say, " I should feel such a load taken from my heart, 
if I knew before I died that you were safe for your 
world's life. This annuity dies with me — and oh, 
Sybil 1 the world's a drear place for one so fair as 
thou art, and so helpless." 

So it was already, so it would be in future, but 
for one dim ray which sparkled afar off amidst the 
gloom of distance — Ealph would not desert her, 
her mother would live, and she could not love 
Forster. 

Why not ? He was, as Nanny called him, "jest 
a gran' man, wi' nane of yer hobbledehoy fancies and 
wild dooin's like Mister Rraafe. Wasna Eraafe 
her ain bairn, an* she had toud him sae mony a 
time tiU his face, an' 'ud tell him agin ; bit he was 
no a body to marry a fine lassie like Miss Sybil, 
wha'd need somebody to pit her up, and keep her up ; 
and wha better than a true Forster?'* 

But even this did not prevail, nor Forster's tender 
manner, for he could be tender — nor his grace, for 
he could be graceful — nor his accomplishments, for 
he had these ; and during long residence in foreign 
courts had become a far more accomplished musician 
and scholar than his absent friend. It is hard to 
say why Sybil, who sang with him to please her 
mother, who read Dante and Boccaccio with him to 
improve her accent, who habitually spoke French 
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with him, for her mother preferred that language to 
her own in familiar conversation — it is hard, I say, 
to account for the obduracy he had to encounter, 
for the positive terror with which Sybil received the 
slightest advance to love, and her earnest entreaties 
that they might be friends — friends only for her 
mother's sake. 

We know why all this was; how the true, 
feithful, loving heart, growing stronger and more 
faithful under trial and absence, clung to Ealph Dar- 
nell's memory with a steadfast but sad persistenca 
Then the news of the Black Hole came, and Mrs 
Morton died. It so happened that there were but a 
few days between the two — a crisis of misery which 
it was hard to bear up against. There was no sign 
of Ealph's safety. For many months afterwards it 
was indiflferently known in England who had died 
and who were saved, and even had Sybil seen the 
name of Ealph Smithson among those who survived, 
it is not possible that she could have recognis- 
ed it. I believe also that Mr Forster thought him 
dead. He and Mr Selwyn often visited George 
Elliot in the Fleet, and Wilson came there also, who 
volunteered to get news ; and what he did get from 
Mr Peed and Mr Sanders, to whom he ventured to 
apply, confirmed suspicion. They had no news of 
Ealph. Mr Wharton was dead, and it was but too 
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probable that Ealph Darnell had also perished, either 
in the fighting or in what followed. 

When Mr Forster heard this as truth which could 
not be doubted, and laid it before Sybil herself, pray- 
ing to be accepted — not then, presently: that he 
would watch over her till she pleased to end his sus- 
pense — ^that he would not urge her as to time, only 
if she would obey her dear mother's last wishes, 
breathed to her, to Nanny, and to himself, and con- 
sent, he would be satisfied. Surely he might hope ? 
I think, after her earnest, piteous refusal, her plead- 
ing to be left in peace, that the man's mind then 
turned to its old savage humour, and he swore what 
he could not have fairly, he would have as best he 
might get it. 

Perhaps he let drop some hints of this to Nanny ; 
perhaps her instinct had led her to fear a man who, 
as her "bonnie lambie" had become more helpless, 
had changed in manner, and hinted at exacting as a 
right, what he had once pleaded for as a favour. Per- 
haps it was the evident fact that, as the annuity had 
ceased, they must work for their bread ; they must 
give up the house : that, or aU combined, may have 
induced them to do what they did. It is true, Mr 
Darnell, who had attended Mrs Morton's funeral, and 
defrayed aU its expenses, insisted on paying a quar- 
ter's pension in advance ; promised Mrs Darnell 
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should visit Sybil; had also promised help in future; 
and would have given it very cheerfully — but Mrs 
Eoger never made her appearance. 

Thank God ! she had done with Ealph Darnell for 
ever; and "there is not the slightest occasion, my 
dear/* as she said to Lady Warrington, "for me to 
interfere for that young person, who has been educated 
for a governess, and is quite well able to shift for 
herself." So Mrs Eoger was one of those who passed 
by on the other side, when this poor bleeding heart 
was lying night after night trembling, praying, and 
crying, " Ealph ! Ealph ! only one word from you, 
my darling — only one word, and I would go to 
you, were it to the world's end if you live, or would 
die where you have died," and might have been kept 
from harm by a motherly heart, and power to protect 

her, if But I have no right to sit in judgment: 

and Mrs Eoger was the best judge, "whether," as she 
said, " a young person, who had kept company with 
a character like Ealph Darnell, and was even sup- 
posed to love him, was fit company for her daughters ! " 

Why did not Sybil write to Constance ? Was she 
stiU hurt and jealous ? There was one who would, as 
a dear, dear sister, have welcomed her, and Mistress 
Grover would have been more than a second mother. 
No, only to escape now, and hide herself away till he 
came; and it was one day after Forster had called. to 

VOL. IIL 
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plead again^ with the old effect and restdt, and as he 
went ont had said something to Kanny which she 
"dare not repeat/' she continued — "Ay, they had 
better gang, and maybe Mistress Janet Erobson had 
rooms she ken'd of, whar douce north-country lawyer 
folk cam' to be nigh the Innes of Court ; an' they 
couldna keep the hoose, and were fmghted to be alane 
in't o' nichts, and Forster wad niver find *em oot — 
niver ; an' they'd plenty of money for a year and 
mair ; an' a' the stuff in the hoose wad sell for a gude 
bit siller, and maybe Janet Erobson 'ud tak it a' at a 
fair valiation, an' they'd be weel there; an' it was jist 
a quiet neuk" — that Sybil's eyes and face lighted up 
as if by inspiration, and she put her hand to the dear 
old woman's mouth and stopped it, and cried, "0 
Nanny, darling, now — now — come now. Don't stay a 
moment. 0, he may come again, and — and — and — 
0, come I" 

So they locked up the house, and went to Mistress 
Eobson, who lived in Queen Street, by Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, in a coach ; and the kind north-country woman, 
who had braved many a male lodger in her time, and 
was well to do in her calling, took the beautiful sob- 
bing girl to her heart, and patted her wet face as it 
lay on her shoulder, and bade her " fear nane, for she 
had the best of kind north folk livin' with her, an* 
she could depen* on all o* them." Thenceforth Sybil 
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never returned to the old house by the river: for 
Mistress Eobson and Nanny got away the best of the 
furniture, and set out two rooms with it, and sold 
what was not wanted, so that a good sum was added 
to what was already in store. Then they felt secure, 
and found the house quiet and well-ordered ; and 
Nanny soon saw the bright old "licht blinkin' in her 
dear bonnie childie's eyes again," and the old occupa- 
tions renewed. Nor was there any want: for Sybil's 
work gained high prices, and she could never finish 
enough of the lovely embroidery which was ordered 
by Mr Price and other fashionable men mercers, for 
whom she worked. 

We can conceive, however, that Mr Forster was 
by no means satisfied with this arrangement. When 
he went next to the old house by the river, he found 
it shut, and bills in the window, advertising that it 
was to be let. No doubt he stormed at the door, 
and looked up in vain at the closed shutters, till a 
woman put her head out of a window near, and told 
him they were gone who had lived there — gone 
many days. "No, she knew nothing of them, nor 
did the butcher, or baker, or the waterman, know 
anything either." They had gone, that was all, '' and 
the beautiful kind young lady was sore missed." 

Sore missed truly, and apparently without hope. 
From that time, John Forster's life was not an 
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enviable one. His gloomy revengeful character bade 
defiance to all gentler thoughts ; he wonld have been 
kind and honest with Sybil, had she but been rea- 
sonable. Oh the misery of life without her! the 
dread thoughts of revenge at her desertion, which 
took possession of him day and night, urging him on 
to violence — ^to death even— himseK or her, or both, 
he cared not. I am in no humour to follow these ; 
nor his curses and wild despair. Such a companion 
as Mr Selwyn was not likely to put better thoughts 
into his mind ; and even he was shocked by what he 
saw daily and hourly — a deeper sinking into the mire 
and slough of hateful jealousy, and a brooding over 
its misery, such as he could not comprehend. 

" Gad," he said, one evening after Forster, vainly 
trying to drown his thoughts in wine, broke out into 
execrations at Sybil's perfidy, "this will never do, 
Forster ; thoult die, man. If thou must have the 
wench, take her in the devil's name, and have done 
with her." 

Take her! Yes, that was what Mr Forster had 
long made up his mind to do ; but how to find 
her ? Even Wilson, who knew everything, had failed 
utterly to trace the fugitives, and had given up the 
task. 

How often had dear old Nanny laid injunctions 
upon her " bonnie bairnie " never to go out by her- 
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self; never to risk the streets alone. But one day, a 
bright cold morning in November, an urgent message 
came from Mr Price, that a certain satin waistcoat 
for my Lord March was wanted that day, and was 
to be sent. It was ready. Nanny was out, was go- 
ing to Covent Garden, she had said ; and when she 
would return was uncertain. Mr Price's messenger 
could not return to the shop — ^he had other errands 
to do. " Master he'll be very glad to see you, Miss," 
he said, " and perhaps you'll take it yourself? It is 
but a step to the Strand." 

Why should she not go ? No one would notice 
her; she would be back directly : and so, tying a thick 
black veil over her hat, and putting on a long warm 
shawl, she tied up the parcel carefuUy and went her 
way. No one noticed her; she reached Mr Price's 
safely, and having received his thanks for the beauty 
of the work, a handsome payment, and material for 
more embroidery, she hastened back by the road she 
had come, and reached home, as she felt, unobserved: 
refreshed and inspirited too by her brisk walk, of 
which she told Nanny with saucy triumph. 

But she had scarcely left the tailor's a moment, 
when Mr Selwyn and Mr Forster, who were saunter- 
ing up the Strand, attracted by the beauty of the 
gay flowers which seemed to sparkle on the white 
satin lying on the counter, turned into the shop: and 
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by Forster the work was instantly recognised. He 
knew the pattern — he had helped Sybil to draw it ; 
and a flush of grim joy entered his heart " I have 
her now," he thought — " she cannot escape ma" 

"A beautiful bit of work that, gentlemen, isn't it ? " 
said the bland tailor, taking it up and holding it 
to the light ; " no such other in London. My Lord 
March will cut a pretty figure with it on the Mall 
to-morrow." 

" Gad ! rd like such a thing myself. Price," said 
Mr Selwyn ; " could you get me one ? " Mr Selwyn 
would have worn my Lord March's old clothes if he 
could have got them. 

" Certainly, sir," replied the obsequious mercer — 
*' certainly; but it's costly, sir — costly." 

" Oh, damn the cost ! I'll pay you for it before- 
hand if you like. Who did it? — How much d'ye 
want?" cries Selwyn in a breath. 

*' A young lady, Mr Selwyn ; you can't get things 
like that from common people. A young lady, sir, 
whom I have known a long time, who works for 
me. Twenty guineas, sir, is the price, and cheap 
too." 

" By Jove ! a lot of money ; now, if you'll give me 
her address, I'll give you the coin," and he shook a 
heavy purse in the air. '* If not, I'll be d — d if I do. 
Ain't I right, John?" 
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" Quite right," was the husky reply, for in truth 
Mr Forster's heart was beating wildly enough. 

Mr Price hesitated, but the chink of the gold was 
too much for him. He had a bill to settle, and gentle- 
men were not free of money just then. '' Well, sir, I'll 
tell you, but she's none of yowr sort," he said, with a 
wink. " And Til depend on your honour, sir, not to 
molest her; but if you could recommend her, Mr 
Selwyn, she'd be thankful Let me see; Simkins," 
he cried to a young man writing up account-books 
within, " what's Miss Morton's address ? " 

"No. 14 Little Queen Street," replied the man, 
looking up for an instant, and then going on with his 
work. 

I think if he had known what the weight of those 
words were, they had never been spoken; but they 
were precious to the ears that heard them. 

" Well, it's a bargain," said Mr Selwyn, " here's 
the coin — all honourable, you know, with a lady — 
and get the work done as soon as you can ; there's a 
good fellow ! Come, Jack ! " 

" Phe-e-ew ! " whistled Mr Selwyn ; " now tell me, 
Jack, art thou not fit to go on thy knees before me ? 
Hadst thou ever a friend so cunning of device as I ? 
To the devil with all thy megrims. Thou shalt 
have the wench. Chaise and four, posters, and all 
the relays on the old road warned and ready. By 
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Jove, but thou'rfc a lucky dog ! But listen. Jack ; 111 
have all honest, and it's on condition it is so I'll 
help thee ; no other, upon my soul and honour, and 
thaf s flat. Wilt thou give me this promise — ^wilt 
thou swear it?" 

"Upon my honour, Selwyn — upon my honour! 
I need not to swear." 

" No, no occasion. Jack. I'm satisfied, when once 
thou hast given a promise, thou'lt never fail, as I 
know in that d — d Darnell business. Now how will 
it be ? Gretna Green of course — Scotch marriage. I 
take this woman to be my wife — ^good as any parson 
patter — a few tears, then smiles ; and, by Gad ! thou'rt 
the happiest man in England, and George Selwyn 
the next, thinking of thee ! " 

How these confederates watched No. 14 Little 
Queen Street, how the place was beset, how Nanny's 
hours of going out were noted, and how one evening, 
later in the winter, a man came to the door, said he 
had a special message from Mr Price, and it was to 
be delivered to none but Miss Morton herself — need 
hardly be told more clearly, were I to write a volume 
to describe what was done : but as Sybil came there, 
wondering what was wanted, and was dragged out of 
the street door, a shawl thrown over her head, and a 
chaise with four horses dashed up at the same mo- 
ment, and she was forcibly put into it — she fainted 
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with the shock, and recovered — only to find Forster 
sitting beside her, and the carriage proceeding at fall 
speed. 

There was no triumph or disrespect in his voice, 
nor in the words he spoke. " You have forced me, 
Sybil, to do this," he said — " I could not live without 
you. I will guard you now to my life's end, faith- 
fully and truly, but I cannot go back.'' 

Such events could not happen in these days with 
A 40 or E 29 looking round every corner. There 
were no day policemen then in London: and the 
watchmen would not come on duty for several hours. 
When she was decoyed out, there was hardly any one 
in the street. " What's that?" cried a woman passing. 
" Poor thing ! what are they doing to her?" 

" It's only a couple going to Gretna Green to be 
married," said Mr Selwyn. "Good luck to them! 
that's all; she is a spunky lass to go, isn't she ? " 

" Yes, sir ! " said the woman, dropping a curtsy 
when she saw Mr Selwyn's laced coat ; " that she is, 
and I wish her good luck, as you do." 

No one else had noticed what had happened. Mrs 
Eobson was out with Nanny, and they had stayed with 
a friend for " a cup of tea." No one knew the rooms 
were empty, and the precious treasure borne away. 
Ah, poor Nanny ! how to her life's end she bewailed 
that " cup of tea," I need hardly tell; and, for the 
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present, when they got home, the women raved in- 
consolably. 

The relays were sure : not at inns or at towns, but 
by roadsides and field-gates known to Mr Forster. 
Many such a journey had he taken in " the cause," 
which should defy detection. On the box sat a 
confidant who watched Sybil if Forster were ab- 
sent ; and in obscure villages, or lonely wayside 
alehouses, they got refreshments. When they reached 
their destination, Forster went through the ceremony, 
gave a liberal bribe to the functionary, totok the certifi- 
cate, and by Scotch border law, Sybil was his. Then 
the chaise turned from the main road, along dreary 
moorlands ; and, as evening fell, it stopped at a lonely 
Peel or border castle ; lights appeared in the windows, 
and an elderly woman, attended by other servants, 
met the carriage respectfully. 

" Ye're welcome home, Mister John," she said, 
" an* you too, mem. Eh ! but she's a bonnie lady, 
surr ! " 

" I'm not his wife ! I'm not his wife 1 " Sybil shrieked 
wildly; they were almost the first words she had 
spoken. *' save me, if you have any pity!" 

'' What nonsense, Sybil ! " he cried, taking her in 
his arms, and carrying her into the house unresistingly. 
" For your own sake, my darling," he continued 
soothingly, " for your honour, for mine, do not resist 
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your fate ; dear old Nanny will be here in a few 
days, and till she comes you must be patient." 

Nor did Forster molest her. Bad as I believe the 
man to have been, he had for this one helpless being 
an aflfection which resisted the evil pleading of his 
heart. He seldom saw her but at meals, and his 
housekeeper Mrs Armstrong entertained Sybil with 
stories of the old Forsters and the rough border 
coimtry. In regard to Nanny Keene, Forster was as 
good as his word ; she arrived in a few days, and took 
possession of Tier *' ain sweet childie," with a thankful 
heart that Sybil was safe; " an' for gude or ill," she 
said, when she had heard all, "like a' the world, for 
sorrow an' joy, ma sweetie, a' believe ye're his wife 
afore God an' man, an' a' the lawyers in Scotland 
couldna free him frae you, nor ye frae him ; and it 
wuz yer ain dear mither's wish, ye ken weel, so ye'll 
no gang agen it nae mair." 

But even the special pleading of the dear old 
servant could not satisfy Sybil; she felt outraged, 
stunned, helpless, and hopeless. To whom could she 
appeal? We know there was none; and when, to 
satisfy her conscience, Mr Forster proposed they 
should be married by special licence, she felt as if 
his respect for her had proved his truth, and in 
her despair she consented. 



CHAPTER LXIL 

BOGER DARNELL AND COMPANY— DECEMBER 16, 1767. 

We are in the old ofl&ce once more, and see little 
change as we look about ns. The grand old pictures 
hang on the walls in all the glory of their mellowing 
colours, and those generations of Darnells seem to 
look down more lovingly on their descendant as 
time passes, and more earnestly than ever give him 
their approval as he looks up at them. Eoger Dar- 
nell is scarcely changed in the two years which have 
passed over him : his figure is the same — ^the fresh 
florid colour, the scarlet nostril, the keen eye, and 
the full ruddy lip, are none of them faded, nor have 
his habits altered. As on the first occasion that we 
saw him, he has changed his wig and his shoes, set 
out his papers, and is sitting before the warm fire 
toasting his handsome legs, and every now and then 
holding out his hands to the blaze and rubbing 
them gently. But he does not set to work : and all 
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that pile of correspondence which Mr Sanders has 
placed there must wait. I think he must be anxious, 
for every now and then he raises his head and turns 
his ear to the door as if to listen, then puUs out his 
watch, and after a hurried glance puts it back again 
into his fob, and falls to rubbing his calves and 
warming his hands once more. " It's past eleven," 
he said, "and the boat ought to have been up by 
this time ; Gad, I wonder what he'll be like after all 
that has happened ; " and so he waited, thinking over 
many things that had fallen out in two years — on 
the wealth he had accumulated, on his fortunate 
speculations with Ealph's investments, on Mr Whar- 
ton and his concerns; on his daughter, perhaps, 
on Constance's marriage with Viscount Granton ; 
and on poor Sybil's disappearance. " Ah ! that will 
vex him — the boy was so fond of her, and per- 
haps I was to blame in letting such a creature out 
of my sight," he murmured to himself; "who'd ha' 
thought of her making off in that queer fashion? 
Well, well, it can't be helped, and he'U find her if 
he wants her. I'd rather, however, it was Dolly's 
chance, for he's a fine fellow, and they'll make a 
hero of him, by George 1 they will, and he'll deserve 
it. I wonder if he'll be up to-day, though I don't 
think he'll spare horse-flesh if he's in the humour I 
take him to be. I wouldn't I can't settle 
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to anything, Sanders," he said, as that good gentle- 
man opened the door, and looked in with a letter 
in his hand. *' Don't bring me business, for good- 
ness' sake." 

" It's only from Brown & Marshall, sir, about that 
saltpetre, and it can wait. I think we had as well 
seU, Mr Darnell." 

" yes, sell, Sanders, by all means. By Jove ! I've 
never told you, and, faith ! I hardly know whether 
I'm on my head or my heels." 

'' Why, what's the matter, Mr Darnell ? " 

"The matter! why, there's the Valiant in the 
Downs, and Ealph on board with Mr Olive's private 
despatches — and he may be here any minute. Eead 
his note. I got it this morning early from Ports- 
mouth." 

" God bless the boy ! " cried Mr Sanders, exultingly, 
as he read a hurried note from Ealph. "Why, it 
takes my breath away to hear this." 

" So it did mine, sir, and my brains too, I think, 
else you should have heard it long before. What's 
that? By George! it's Ealph," and he rushed to the 
window to see a chaise and four, with the horses 
steaming in the frosty air, stop at the hall door, 
and a taU figure wrapped in a cloak alight from it, 
shaking hands with the porter violently. " It's him — 
it's Ealph ! " cried Mr Darnell, and before he could 
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get back to his chair, a strong hurried step traversed 
the ofl&ce — the door was thrown open — and with a cry 
of " my dear uncle ! " EaJph was in the arms wide- 
stretched to receive him. 

I am sure neither of them could speak for some 
moments, and Ealph's hand, slid round his imcle, 
met a hearty loving grasp from Mr Sanders ; and so 
they stood together, silently and with grateful hearts, 
and honest tears in their eyes. 

" Let's have a look at thee," said Mr Darnell, as he 
held Ealph from him. "Why, God bless me, how 
thou'rt grown and improved ! India has made a man 
of thee — hasn't it, Sanders? Another good hug, 
Ealph, and I shall believe I have thee, at last," and 
the embrace was closer than before. 

"At last, dear uncle!" said Ealph, with a great 
joyous sob — '* at last, and I thank God ! " 

" So do I, my boy," returned Mr Darnell, blow- 
ing his nose sonorously and wiping his eyes — "so 
do I.'' 

" I could not rest, uncle," said Ealph, " after I wrote 
a hurried note by a boatman. You got it ? " 

" Taith, it was the first thing that was put into 
my hand this morning, Ealph ; and, as I told 
Sanders, IVe no notion how I got here or what I did, 
but I suspect my lady thought I was crazed ; and 
here thou art, my boy, and I*m so happy !— oh ! so 
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happy, Ralph. Sit down, sit down, Mr Sanders. 
Stay, here's a guinea apiece for the postboys — give 
it them, Sanders, to drink Ralph's healtL'' 

"TheyVe got enough already, uncle. I haven't 
spared money with these papers in my pocket, I 
assure you." 

" I choose to give it, Ralph," said his uncle, with 
a touch of his old peremptory humour, " and it's 
naught to thee. Come, boy, sit down. God bless 
me ! how shall I ever contain what I have to hear? 
What's the news, lad, and how's Mr Clive ? " 

" We have won a great victory, sir, and you'll read 
Mr Olive's account of it yourself. That horrible 
miscreant, the Nawab, didn't fight much, and Mr 
Clive beat him at Plassey, and another STawab's set 
up, and the old one's dead ; and, by Jove ! sir, Mr 
Olive's Nawab of Bengal, and can do as he pleases. 
That's my news, sir — isn't it glorious ? We're home 
first, after all, and Scrafton's been carrying on till 
he's not a spar left, and beaten everything, and run 
clean through the French cruisers and all." 

"Of course he would, Ralph — of course; and we 
shall have the Tower guns firing such a salute before 
evening as London hath not heard for many a day. 
Oh that glorious fellow !" 

" Mr Olive, sir? ay, he is glorious, and nothing can 
stop him now," cried Ralph, exultingly. " Why, sir, 
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he's beaten Monsieur Crapaud out of Bengal, clean ; 
and he won't stop there neither ! " 

" Mr Ealph may be hungry, sir, and I've ordered 
some luncheon up-stairs. Won't you come ? " said 
Mr Sanders. 

"Ay, lad! let's drink thy health. Champagne, 
Sanders ! — nothing less for his Majesty's messenger. 
By George ! he ought to knight thee, Ralph. Come 
along," and he put his arm roimd the young man 
and drew him on lovingly, and proudly too, as they 
passed through the office, the clerks crowding about 
their old companion, wondering at his erect military 
bearing, and offering their hands. No old grudges or 
jealousies now. Ealph greeted them all kindly and 
heartily, and so the gentlemen passed up-stairs. 
There the dear old ladies kissed him, and put him 
on their best sofa, and they all stood round him ; and 
if tears stood in their eyes, I can't, for one, blame 
them for their fond emotion. 

And by the time lunch was finished, and the party 
had drained honest bumpers of the glorious old wine 
to Ealph's health and to Mr Clive's, and were in a 
state of joy such as I cannot pretend to describe, Mr 
Darnell's coach had come, and Ealph had to change 
his travelling suit for better garments in which to 
visit the Minister ; and when he returned, dressed as 
became him for the occasion, there was a shout from 
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the gentlemen, and so many flattering speeches from 
the dear old ladies, at his handsome appearance, that 
Ealph's cheeks burned again, as well they might. So 
also, as they went down-stairs, they found the old 
hall full — clerks, porters, warehousemen, were all 
assembled ; and Mr Sanders having told all of the 
news, and how Ealph had fought through the battles 
in Bengal, there was set up such a cheer — such 
cheers, I believe, as the old place had never heard 
before. 

" Eemember, dear imcle," said Ealph in some em- 
barrassment, as they had nearly reached the Secre- 
tary of State's office, " that I am not Ealph Darnell 
now, but Captain Smithson, mentioned in these de- 
spatches, and you must be careful of that." 

I think this simple speech was a sore stab to the 
worthy merchant, who could not speak for some 
minutes. " Ah, yes — I remember it aU now, Ealph," 
he said at length. " Thou hadst best tell thine own 
story; I should but mar it, and we wiU talk over 
old times presently." 

And very modestly and clearly was the whole 
story given to the celebrated man who heard it, and 
with a strange thriU too, as he looked upon one who 
had survived the horrible Black Hole, and who had 
borne his part with honour in Plassey's victory. " I 
shall lay these important despatches before his Ma- 
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jesty at once, sir/' he said, " and take his commands 
in regard to you. Where am I to find you 1" 

"With me, sir," replied Mr Darnell ; "my nephew 
knows no other home while he is in England." 

" You are fortunate, Mr Darnell, to possess such a 
relation. I can but glance over these documents, 
but I perceive that Captain Smithson's name is men- 
tioned in the highest terms ; and you must excuse 
me if I leave you, for I cannot delay this glorious 
news, at once so wonderful and so unexpected. You 
will hear the Tower guns presently." 

" I see," said his imcle, as they returned to the 
City, "there is nothing for it but to let you be Kalph 
Smithson to the ofl&cials for the present ; but among 
ourselves, I never shall know or use any name but 
your own." 

"And if I could take it with honour," cried Ealph, 
"I wouldn't allow the other to exist for a day. Nay, 
I am on fire, sir, to prove — to prove " 

"To prove what, Ealph?" exclaimed his uncle, 
eagerly bending forward. "My dear boy, what?" 
and Ealph could see how Mr Darnell was trembling. 

" To prove I am Ealph Darnell, your dear brother's 
son, and that my — my mother was — ^was — married." 

This came out with a great gulp ; and Mr Darnell 
listened to his nephew with such amazement that he 
could not speak. 
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"Married I" he cried at length, slapping his thigh 
violently. " Thon'rt not dreaming V 

"No, sir," returned Ealph, "it's no dream. I 
thought it was one once ; but it's all here '^ — and 
he opened the ruffles of his shirt to show the little 
bag roimd his neck — "and IVe never parted with 
it; and Colonel Olive's certificate, given on Plassey 
battle-field, is along with it. I'll — I'U— open it, 
sir. 

*' No, no, Ealph — not here ; wait — wait till we get 
home. Lord, if it be true — if it be true ! who can 
fathom Thy mysteries ?" and as he took oflf his hat 
reverently, Ealph could see his imcle's lips moving 
in prayer, and the tears welling up in his misty eyes. 
And so they drove to the mansion in Bloomsbury 
Square ; and as the door was thrown open, liis aunt 
and his cousins met the returned prodigal according 
to their own peculiar fashions. I believe Mrs Eoger 
so far relaxed that, though she looked away, she 
held up her cheek for a kiss, such as should be 
received by one like her, and I'm quite sure that 
Ealph's heart did not prompt more; nor indeed more 
to his elder cousin, who shrank back from the hand- 
some young soldier wearing his gracious Majesty's 
uniform. But it was quite a different matter with 
Dolly, who, with tears streaming from her eyes, 
could not contain herself, and fell upon his neck 
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sobbing, and perhaps got more than one kiss, as did 
her younger sisters who hung about Balph as the 
whole party marched up-stairs. 

" We've a good deal to say to each other, Anne/' 
said Mr Darnell to his wife as he was dressing, "and 
would like to have it out alone as soon as may be 
after dinner. Well, what do you think of your 
scampish nephew now V 

"He's improved, certainly,*' replied the lady, brid- 
ling; "but I'm quite sure he's as forward as ever; the 
way he kissed Dorothy was " 

" By Jove ! and he might kiss her to the end of his 
days," cries her husband. "As to you and your daugh- 
ter, I'll be d— d if I know how he kissed you at all ; 
I wouldn't have touched either of you. Til be " 

" You need not swear, Mr Darnell ; what you are 
pleased to say is quite affronting enough without an 
oath. I say the yoimg man's improved, as far as 
outward appearance goes ; but as to his heart — ^if the 
Lord's grace " 

"Well, be as civil as you can, Anne — ^that's all. 
I don't suppose he will give you much trouble." 

" Is he to stay here, Mr Darnell ? because — be- 
cause " 

"Because what?" cried her husband, turning round 
sharply, with the ends of his cravat in his hand. 

" Oh, nothing," says the lady, not admiring her 
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lord's eyes. "Only I hope he'll conform to our 
habits and " 

"He'll do as he likes, madam. By George! a poor 
fellow, who's been twice wounded in action, and has 
escaped massacre — ^hideous massacre, ma'am — ^to be 

— to be Damme, ma'am, he shall do as he 

likes." And Mrs Darnell thought once more that 
discretion was the better part of valour, and was 
silent. 

Perhaps neither Mr Darnell nor Ealph had much 
• appetite for dinner. Had they not eaten a capital 
lunch ? We know what was lying at both their 
hearts, and how slowly dinner must have passed. 
So when Grimes had left, Mrs Darnell made a for- 
mal curtsy to Ralph, and said to her flock, " Come, 
my dears," and rose ; and Ealph whispered to Dolly, 
who was fit to cry, "I'll tell you aU about India 
by-and-by;" and they went away, and the men were 
alone. 

"I thought she'd never go, Ralph," said his uncle. 
" But come, don't keep me in suspense ; I'm sick 
with this excitement." And he filled a large glass 
with Burgundy, drank it off, and pushed the bottle 
to Ralph. 

" No, thank you, sir ; I'd rather be cooL" And, 
taking the bag from his neck, he proceeded deliber- 
ately to cut open the covers one by one. Perhaps 
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his hand did not tremble so much as it did when, in 
Plassey grove, only a few months ago. Colonel Clive 
unripped what he could not hold; but I am by no 
means sure that it was steady. 

" This is the last, uncle ; don't be impatient," he 
said, sadly. "Look! here's my father's name em- 
broidered over the silk — Henry." 

" Quick — quick, lad ! " cried Mr Darnell, almost 
gasping, as he leaned over the tabla " I see — ^I see ! 
but the paper — ^the paper ! 

" Look ! imcle, they are both here." 

We know what he saw, or ought to have seen; 
but even that strong Darnell — the man who dealt 
with vast combinations of worldly transactions, mer- 
cantile and political, without a change of muscle — 
seemed to be at once helpless as a child ; and his 
hand, holding the two papers, dropped heavily on 
the table. 

" Uncle— dear uncle !" cried Ealph, starting up ; 
" you are not ill !" 

" No, boy, not ill — not ill ; but that paper brings 
back many a bitter thought. So— I am better now," 
and he took up the papers one by one, and read 
them. 

" Is it true, uncle ? Is it true ? " gasped Ealph, 
for his uncle's face had not moved a muscle. 

" Who can say ?" he said, with a great sigh — " who 
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can say?" and was silent again, staring blankly across 
the room. 

" Oh, uncle ! " cried Ealph, " you don't think it's 
true — I am sure you don't ; and I'll tear it up, and 
no onell know but you and me ; and I'll go back to 
India, and you will forget all about it. Give it me." 

"Who can say?" said Mr Darnell, absently, in 
a hoarse whisper, "and there's Constance married, 
and all to be undone. God ! Is this true ?" 

"Uncle — uncle, you did not tell me that, you 
didn't indeed," cried Ealph. "Oh, give it me! 
What's the use of a fellow like me coming home to 
trouble you all ? I'll tear it up now before you, and 
I'll never, never say one word about it to any one 
— upon my honour. You kept my secret before, 
and you'll keep this. Sooner than hurt Constance, 
I'd " 

"Tear it, Ealph? for shame! What put that 
into thy brain?" cried his uncle, recovering. " Tear 
it! — God help me! but you shall have such right 
as man's justice can give. No — it was but for a 
moment, boy, that I was confused. I, Eoger Dar- 
nell, with God's help, will see you in your just 
place ; nor would Constance, nor your uncle Geof- 
frey, for a moment— /or a moment, think of disput- 
ing your right. But they can't make you Sir Ealph 
Darnell of Melcepeth. It's the law only can do 
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that, and I'll not sleep till I begin it;" and he 
got up and rang the belL "The coach round 
directly," he said to the servant ; and filling another 
glass as the man shut the door, "I drink to thy 
truth, Ealph, and to thy right, and may God help it ! 
We will go to Peed now — I know where to find him. 
Come, for a cup of tea, and keep thine own counsel. 
Tell the girls about the Black Hole, if you like — any- 
thing to pass the time ; but if I were you, I'd rather 
face Suraj-oo-Doulah's cavalry than those women. 
Hark ! there are the guns — ^hurrah ! " 

But Ealph was steady, and bore himself well in 
the drawing-room. The enthusiasm with which his 
uncle had thrown himself into the matter, and his 
prompt decision, dissipated the fear which had 
gathered about him, and his wondering audience 
heard what we know of with tears and shudderings. 
Even Mrs Darnell relented, and cried too ; and ad- 
mitted to herself that the young man's heart seemed 
to be touched — as indeed it was, and very deeply. 
At home among them all again — ^familiar streets, 
faces, sounds, with honour and distinction awaiting 
him, and but two years had passed— could it be 
otherwise than touched? 

I need not go over the same subject again with 
Mr Peed. That worthy gentleman's ruffles were as 
white, his hands as spotless, his snuff-box as full, as 
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ever. It seemed only yesterday that Ralph had 
seen him, as he went into the parlour in Lombard 
Street — as he heard the wiU read. Perhaps Mr 
Peed suspected how it had been lost ; but when 
Ralph came in His Majesty's uniform to Queen 
Square with Mr Darnell, as an apparition, and he 
knew how the glorious news for which the Tower 
guns had fired had been brought — ^he looked upon 
Mr Ralph Darnell in a very different light from the 
nvlHiis JUius of whom he had had legal experience. 
Mr Peed was alone, drinking his claret and eating 
his walnuts, as the gentlemen entered: and they 
were not long, you may be sure, in coming to the 
point. Despite of his professional etiquette, the pro- 
duction of the certificate staggered the worthy little 
man. " He had never — no, not in all his experience 
— ^heard of such a case. Only to think of how it 
was found ! But, sir. Colonel Clive was right ; but for 
his attestation, the paper would have been open to 
the gravest suspicion — ^legally, of course, sir," and he 
bowed to Ralph. " I don't see how we could have 
proceeded. Now, sir, this must be proved, and I 
would recommend instant action. No delay at all, 
sir ; we must set to work at once." 

"Certainly, Peed; there can be no delay," said 
Mr Darnell ; *' and that's why I've come to you out 
of hours." 
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" I'm never ' out of hours' to a client, Mr Darnell," 
said the lawyer, brushing away his snuff — " never • 
midnight would have been just the same. Curious 
enough, too, Wilson's in the house, getting up some 
papers. He's just dined with me. Wilson!" he 
cried, rising and putting his head into another 
door which he opened — " come here ; when can you 
leave .London?" 

" Now, sir, if you like ; I've my coat in the halL 
Your servant, Mr Darnell. My God! " he exclaimed, 
starting back, " it's not Ealph Darnell ? 

" The same, Mr Wilson," said Ealph, advancing ; 
" and glad to see you again." 

" Now I imderstand," said Wilson ; " and I was 
right after all" 

" As you always are, Wilson. Now listen ; you 
have to go with Mr — Captain — Darnell here, to 
prove this certificate of marriage. He knows the 
place, and you must make an extract from the 
church register, and have it witnessed ; that register 
must be found, sir." 

"Of course, Mr Peed, I see what's to be done. 
Mr Darnell and I will arrange it, if he'll give me a 
seat home." 

" Go at once," said Mr Peed ; " Jenkins will finish 
the papers." 
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And SO the three gentlemen returned to Blooms- 
bury Square. 

" And I may quite depend upon you, Mr Wilson, 
in this matter V said Mr Darnell. 

"You trusted me in a more delicate one once 
before, sir," said Mr Wilson, with a sly look, " and 
were not deceived." 

"You ! God bless me ! how V cried Mr DamelL 

"Wait a moment, and you shall see," was the 
reply, and he went into the haE WhUe the two sat 
wondering what he could mean, a figure with a white 
beard, a slouched hat, and a long coat, entered 
limping. 

"How mosh per shent, Mishter Damil? How 
mosh per shent ?" it said, with a strong Jewish accent. 

"Ah, my friend, I know you now !" cried Mr Dar- 
nell, laughing heartily; "as you were true in that 
matter, so be in this, and your reward will be 
greater." 

"What matter, uncle V cried Ealph. 

" Nothing to you now," was the reply ; and when 
Mr WUson had departed, and they found the ladies 
had gone to bed, Mr Darnell yawned wearily; 
"Enough for to-day, Ealph," he said: "come to 
bed." 

We may believe it had been a trying day to both, 
and now that the excitement was past, Ealph was 
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very weary. I think if Mrs Darnell could have 
looked in at the door as Kalph knelt down beside 
his bed before he went to sleep, and heard what he 
murmured to One who is ever listening, even she 
might have owned that his heart was touched, and 
grateftd too. 
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ON THE TRACK. 



I DO not think I need to follow minutely the details 
of the few days in London which intervened between 
Ealph's arrival and the day of his departure for the 
North. Every hour seemed an age to the young man : 
but there were coimcils at the India House to be 
attended : there were visits to His Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State, and official business to be transacted 
at the Privy Council Board : and there was also an 
audience of His Majesty to be gone through, wherein 
Ealph was not, to be sure, knighted, but all was said 
to Captain Smithson of a complimentary character 
that could be desired, and a promise graciously given 
that the provisional rank conferred by Colonel Clive 
and the Council at Calcutta should be confirmed. I 
am not at all sure, however, that the Council in 
Leadenhall Street were prepared for what some of 
them, even already, were pleased to term the effects 
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of Mr Olive's personal ambition and greed of gain ; 
nor were their minds at all able to grasp the probable 
contingencies of his policy. They refused to look 
upon the transactions with Omichund and Meer 
JaflSer as honourable or creditable; and as these 
opinions spread abroad, a great many persons adopted 
them, and thus a hot reception was being prepared 
for Mr Clive whenever he might return, and when, 
among others, the mild Mr Cowper was to write 
about him in bitter words of satire like these — 

** A despot big with power obtained by wealth. 
And that obtained by rapine and by stealth ; 
With Asiatic vices stored thy mind 
But left their virtues and thine own behind, 
And having tracked thy soiil, brought home the fee 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee ! " 

Well, those things had to follow ; and for the pre- 
sent we have no connection with them whatever. 
We only know that Ealph could see little to dim his 
hero's lustre, and wherever he went, or was called 
upon for an opinion (he was ever too modest to 
venture one himself), he spoke with an enthusiasm 
which was infectious, and a conviction which, even 
from one so young, carried great weight, that hereto- 
fore there had been no general in India like Clive ; 
no one with any true political comprehension, no 
one who, with the decision and firmness necessary, 
could have carried the British interests through a 
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crisis which, if not met in the spirit it had been met 
in, would have proved, instead of a splendid triumph, 
a national degradation. I repeat, I have nothing to 
do with the public opinion of the time ; history has 
faithfully given all those events, and posterity has 
judged, and will judge, as it thinks fit, in regard to 
them. 

But I know that Ralph chafed at the delay. He 
had a mind to have gone to see Elliot, but the 
Renown, in which was Mrs Wharton, had not 
arrived, and perhaps for himself Mr Elliot had no 
particular interest ; but he sent him a bill for a hun- 
dred pounds, and begged his acceptance of it in 
memory of old times, and I am sure George Elliot 
was too glad to think the good-natured donor had 
not forgotten him, to quarrel about receiving his 
assistance as a loan, as Ralph wrote, if he would not 
take it as a gift. 

In truth, Ralph was a rich man ; his investments 
had had lucky sales ; he had lived a quiet life in 
Calcutta, and his share of the proceeds at Moorshed- 
abad, besides a large donation for special services 
which the Council voted him, altogether swelled his 
amount in the books to a heavy sum. Mr Sanders 
insisted upon giving in an exact account of the 
stewardship of Roger Darnell & Company, and the 
balance was a very difiPerent one to what we can re- 
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member on a former occasion when we looked into 
the books, for a total of £19,827, 3s. 4Jd., which Mr 
Sanders displayed in triumph, was indeed satisfactoiy. 

" I don't let it lie here in deposit, Ealph," he said, 
" but invest it in Company's stock, which gives 12^ 
per cent per year; and till you return to India, 
there's no occasion to disturb it." 

I have said aU this, because, between Mr Eoger 
Darnell's earnest pleadings that he would at least 
eat a Christmas dinner with them, and his engage- 
ments, there was no resource but to stay over 
the 25th. Perhaps that Christmas dinner was not 
a very merry one ; but it was with a bright antici- 
pation of success, of fervent hope that his future 
position might be established, that he took his seat 
in the York stage-coach on the next morning— Mr 
Wilson being opposite to him ; and the lumbering 
vehicle pursued its slow but steady journey. What 
could Mr Darnell say but God bless him ! as he bade 
him farewell ? As to the women, none of them knew 
why Ealph was going northwards, except only to see 
his imcle and Constance ; but Dolly's soft blu6 eyes 
told tales, I fear, more plainly than Ealph was pre- 
pared for ; and on her account, if no other, perhaps 
the young man was glad to leave the mansion in 
Bloomsbury Square, which, in spite of his uncle and 
Dorothy, chilled him by its unbending formality. 

VOL. m. Q 
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So at last York was passed, and Newcastle, and 
at Alnwick they had but three stages to Belford, 
where Ealph, who knew the country, proposed they 
should put up. There was a good quiet inn there, 
and they would be comfortable. Mr Wilson could 
make allowance for the variable humour of his 
companion, which now reached a condition of im- 
patience or of wUd excitement, and was again de- 
pressed. Into the object of the journey, Wilson 
absolutely refused to enter, as also into answers to 
inquiries after old friends. Forster, he said, had 
disappeared ; so had Selwyn ; and indeed he himself 
had much withdrawn from gay life, and was too glad 
he had been able to do so, to risk aught in it again. 
Mr Peed had given him a small share in the business, 
and he had no lack of clients on his own account. 

As they passed the bridge at Felton, and the 
soimd of the brawling Coquet, now a deep brown 
and speckled with white foam, came to them, and 
Ealph looked up the river with misty eyes, to where 
the rich woods of Melcepeth covered the banks, and 
the white smoke rose from the chimneys of the dear 
old castle high into the calm frosty air— Mr Wilson 
guessed what that place might be, for his companion 
could not speak. There were too many sweet and 
bitter memories mingling together to attempt vent 
for them in words, and he did the best he could to 
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divert the attention of the other passengers from his 
companion's emotion. Nor had they far to travel 
now: Alnwick was passed, and with the evening sun 
sparkling from the Hall windows, and the vane over 
the taU church-spire, and clothing the heavy woods 
about it with a meUow glory, the pretty little town 
of BeKord was reached. 

It was too late that afternoon to do more than 
inform the clergyman of Lucker of their proposed 
visit next day. Mr Wilson wrote on the part 
of Peed, Peed, & Brisbane, and Mr Clerk would 
understand that the registers were required for a 
legal inquiry. This note was sent by a boy on the 
inn pony to Bamborough, where Mr Clerk, the clergy- 
man, lived, and returned with a reply that he would 
be ready in Lucker Church at eleven the following 
day, glad to afford any information in his power. 
Mr Wilson that night slept in perfect imconscious- 
ness, which the long day's jolting and confinement, 
and a tumbler of stiff brandy-pimch, had helped to 
bring about ; but if his appearance was to be taken 
as proof, I do not think Ealph had had like good 
fortune. When he came down to breakfast, he was 
pale, and seemed as weary as when he reached 
Belford the day before. He had scarcely, indeed, 
slept a wink ; and we know enough of his nervous 
cast of mind to believe, that what no physical danger 
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or responsibility could at all affect him in, had in 
the present instance affected him very differently. 
He must be legitimate, or the contrary; that was a 
broad fact staring him in the face, never absent for 
a moment from his mind, and insupportable now 
the crisis had come so near. I think Ealph could 
have quarrelled with Mr Wilson for the breakfast he 
ate, which the north-country landlord had served up 
with a profusion unknown to London innkeepers. 
Every mouthful seemed but to prolong instead of 
reduce the capability of consumption: and when 
Ealph could stay no longer, he went out, and walked 
about before the inn door, where he was joined by 
the landlord. 

*' WUl ye be wantin' onythin', Captain ? " asked 
the host. "YeVe eaten bit a puir breekfest, surr. 
Tired, perhaps ? Eh my ! bit it's a lang wey tUl 
London." 

" ril be better presently, when I've had a walk, 
thank you," said Ealph, wishing to be rid of him. 

" Ay, surr, the lad's reddy to gang wi' ye. Ye'll 
jist go on straicht afore ye, till ye come tUl a lane 
on yer left hand, that'U tak* ye by Mr Forster's of 
Adderstone : an' if ye folly that, ye'll be seyn at 
Luckur, surr ; an', comin' back, ye may like to see 
Twizell Dean, surr— that's Mister Selby's, ye ken. 
It's a fine place." 
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"Do you remember a clergyman of the name 
of Johnston there — ^at Lucker, some years ago?'* 
asked Ealph abruptly, in a tone intended to be in- 
different, but which trembled more than he could 
disguise. 

"Jonsin, surr, Jonsin? Na, a' canna sey that a* 
dey. Stop, a'U ax ma missis, surr ; there's naebody 
like wimen farr mindin' places an' times. If a' sez 
to ma wife, What dey wuz it as we went till '* 

" Please ask her," said Ealph, with a slight gesture 
of impatience. 

" Jane ! come here till the Captain. Hey's axed 
mey if a Mr Jonsin wuz ever parson o' Luckur 
Church, an' a' canna remember jist ^" 

" Johnstin ? " cried the woman, dropping a smart 
curtsy to the well-dressed young man as she came 
forward ; " na, there niver wuz no parsin at Luckur 
caa'd that. There's been Steward, an' Cooke, an' 
Furlong, an* now there's Clerk ; but niver no John- 
stin, surr. It's a poor place that Luckur, Captain, 
an' they's glad to get oot on't, them as comes. Na, 
there niver wuz none Johnsin, surr — niver that a' 
mind, an' a'm better nor forty year old, an' niver waz 
oot o' they parts. A' wuz borm at Warenford, an' 
that's nigher Luckur than Belford, surr." 

' It must have been some stranger, I daresay ; 
but we'll soon see,' thought Ealph. " I thought you 
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were never coming, Wilson; let's be off. I can't wait 
— ^really I can't ;" and they strode away together, the 
frosty earth crackling under their boots. 

" That lad's no richt, Erichard," said the landlady 
to her lord, as they watched the two figures. " That'll 
be some lawyer wark, an' nae gude comin' o't. 
There's that in that laddie's braw een that a'd no 
care to sey in ma lad's. Eh my ! bit there's mair 
trubble in the warld nor we ken o' ; an' the Lord 
be merciful!" 

" Amen ! " said the man. " He's a fine lad that, 
tho', and meybe a'd dee na harrm if a'd take the 
spring-cart doon till Luckur, and see for them eggs 
they promised at the 'Hoose ;' an' they'd ha' some at 
Adderstone tey, mebbe." 

" Let 'em get on," said the woman. " It's a gude 
thocht, an' ye'U jist ask Janet Armstrong about 
the hams she was t' gie us, and them sides o' 
bakin." 

" A' rycht," he replied, going to the stables. " A' 
mind." 

Lucker Church — a poor little place then, and not 
much improved now — stands on a knoll above the 
road, with no pretension to appearance inside or out. 
A comfortable modem parsonage, in the Elizabethan 
style, is a great contrast to the church itself, which 
has only a certain antiquity to recommend it. It is 
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near the centre of the small hamlet, close to the bank 
of the Waren, a brook which, having dashed foaming 
down Twizell Dean fix)m the moors above, follows a 
quiet course through fields and meadows to the sea. 
In summer time, when the fine ash-trees by the 
stream are clothed with rich foliage, and the brook 
runs on with a gentle hum and murmur, and the 
gurgling splash of the trout can be heard under 
the alders, Lucker has a certain quiet, rustic beauty, 
and such, no doubt, it had that day when Henry 
Darnell and Grace Smithson drove up in the light 

cart, and Wait, reader! I have no long 

suspense for you now. 

The landlord's directions had been perfectly expli- 
cit. Mr Wilson and Balph reached the blacksmith's 
shop at the comer of the lane, where it turned oflF 
fix)m the highroad — ^it is still there — and, dismissing 
the lad to his destination of Warenford, they went 
on past Adderstone gates, and as they dipped the 
brow of an undulation in the ground, the little ham- 
let of Lucker was before them. How well Balph 
remembered it ! How many a lovely trout had he 
not caught in the little river, when his uncle. Sir 
Geofirey, long ago, used to pay an annual visit to the 
Forsters of Adderstone ! 

The men had hardly spoken since they left Belford, 
and the pace at which Balph walked was not an easy 
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one for the London clerk to keep up with; but he 
did his best, 

" I often wonder what's become of Forster," said 
Mr Wilson. " I can't trace him. Forster of Adder- 
stone — do they belong to him ?" 

"The names are different," said Ealph. "But 
come on — come on. You'll see Lucker directly. Now 
I remember eveiy foot of the way — come." I think 
he could have run, so intense was his emotion, as he 
hurried on faster than ever. " See ! there it is — and 
the old church — and the great farm-house in the 
trees — come !" 

It was not far, and as they neared the church they 
saw Mr Clerk, the clergyman, with another person, 
standing on the knoll by the belfiy, and hats were 
taken off and courteous salutes exchanged. Mr Wil- 
son was spokesman, and they proceeded into the little 
vestry. Cold and chill as the church was, it struck 
heavily to the heart of Ealph Darnell as he looked 
round the bare walls and homely pews of the place. 
He shivered as he entered, and took off his hat 
reverently. 

" I am an agent— clerk — of Peed, Peed, & Brisbane 
of London," said Mr Wilson, by way of opening. 

" So I see, sir, by the note you wrote me yesterday. 
What can I do for you V asked Mr Clerk, civilly. 

"We wish to prove a certificate of marriage, of 
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which this is a copy," said Mr Wilson, handing 
him a paper. " We can show the original if neces- 
sary." 

Mr Clerk took the copy. " I know the names," he 
said, "specified in this paper — Henry Darnell and 
Grace Smithson — I have heard of them ; but this I 
do not know — Jeremiah Johnston. There never was 
an incumbent here of that name. But stay, some 
one else may have ofi&ciated. A private marriage, 
perhaps, by licence." 

" If so, it would be registered," said Mr Wilson, 
decidedly. 

" Of course — of course, sir; and here are the books, 

and the date is ?" 

"The 14th of July 1734," replied Mr Wilson, 
precisely. 

" Very good ; now we shall see. 1720 to 1750 — 
this is the book. Not many registers, you see, sir, 
in our little church, but what there are have been 
carefully set down." 

"Ay, surr," observed the clerk, "nae doot o' that. 
Johnstin!" he continued to himself, biting his nails 
— " Johnstin ! A' mind no minister— no, nor curate 
o' that name in these parts." 

"Silence !" cried Ealph, grinding the iron heel of 
his boot on the floor. "Don't interrupt us;" and 
the man hung back timorously. 
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« 1730—31—32—33—34," continued the clergy- 
man, turning over the pages. " Ah ! we have it now. 
January, February — ^no entries. March, April, May, 
June, July. Now, sir, this is the page. John Eeed 
and Mary White, 9th; James Eobson and Jane 
Darling, 16th. No, sir, it's not here. There is no 
such marriage in this register. There must be some 
mistake — ^perhaps in the copy. Have you the origi- 
nal ? Can you let me see it ?" 

Mr Wilson turned to Ealph, who, with trembling 
hands, was tearing at his shirt-ruffles and at the bag. 
Who was to open it now ? 

" Give it me, sir," said Mr Wilson in a whisper. 
"For God's sake, don't tremble so — ^he'll suspect. 
Wait a moment, Mr Clerk. This has been kept with 
much care, as you see, but you shall have it directly. 
Hold these. Captain Smithson," and he handed the 
covers one by one to Ealph, as he opened them with 
his penknife. How well we know them now, and 
the last with Henry sewn upon it ! 

" Here, sir, compare the two. You'll see there's 
no error in the draft," said Mr Wilson. 

" A' kno's that writin'," exclaimed the clerk, who 
had craned forward — "A' kno's . . . in a mo- 
ment, surr," and he darted out of the vestry. 

" It's no use, Mr Wilson," said the clergyman, with 
a deep sigh, as he examined the stained and blurred 
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document with profound interest — " no use. I won- 
der such a paper ever deceived any one. It's in the 
last degree informal, and there are no witnesses. I 
hope you're not personally interested in this, but only 
as a matter of business. You, as a lawyer, sir, can 
have but one opinion. Well, Eichard, what's this ? " 
he continued, as the clerk returned. 

" It's his writin', surr. Ye'll mind the letters, surr. 
Look ! " and he handed several old copybooks to the 
clergyman. "Them's mine, surr, whin I was bein' 
teached to write, an' that's his writin', the villain !" 

There was no question : that of the copybooks and 
the certificate tallied exactly. 

"Whose?" cried Ealph, in a hollow, wretched 
voice. " Speak, man ! before God, in the house 
of God, speak the truth !" 

" John Armstrong's," said the man, " an' a'll sweer 
tiU it afore the altar, the villain " 

" Villain !" cried the clergyman. "What did you 
know of him?" 

" He kept a little school here, Mr Clerk, when I 
wuz a lad, and some o' uz went till it. There's mony 
a ane aboot^Luckur as can speak to that writin' be- 
sides mey. Villain! yes, surr — smuggler, robber, 
Jacobite — what ye like ! Wasn't he out in the '45, 
an' hanged an' a' ? Not even his black lies aboot Sur 
Geoffrey Darnell could save him. Stop, surr, there's 
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ma mither — she'd likely kno' aboot this black bizness, 
a'm thinkin*. He lived there, in that hoose hard 
by the church, surr, did Armstrong. But stop — ^ma 
mither'll remembir, I daresay, better nor mey '' 

" Look to your friend," said the clergyman, kindly, 
to Mr Wilson. " This scene appears to agitate him.'* 

Never in his life, accustomed to deathbed scenes, 
where poor possessors of world's riches were vainly 
trying to gasp out a few intelligible words as to 
their disposal — ^never with criminals, vainly struggling 
against overwhelming evidence — had John Wilson 
seen such a face as that. " Some wine, sir, if you 
wouldn't see him die. Quick ! Mr Darnell ! — Ealph ! 
Oh, don't take on so ! Drink this." 

There was sacramental wine in a cupboard, and 
Mr Clerk hastily poured some into one of the cups 
and held it out, and Ealph drank it mechanically. 
" One of the tried of the Lord," he murmured. *' May 
it strengthen him body and soul, merciful Father!" 

" I cannot bear it, Wilson," said the poor fellow, 
gasping ; " yet I will hear the worst to the end. Let 
the woman speak when she comes." 

" A' mind it weel, gentlemen," said the old dame, 
when she had seated herself, and a sip of the wine 
had been given her ; " weel — ^rycht weeL We wuz a' 
oot in the hayfields, an' naebody here but Armstrong, 
the schulemester. We heered, lang after it wuz, that 
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a man an* a womin had gane intill the church wi' 
him, an' waz married by him: an' a' remember as 
weel as if it wuz yesterday, that Armstrong, when 
we a' com'd hame, wuz tellin' Jeremy Simpson — ^he 
wuz the clerk then — that he'd had a deal o' truble to 
find the key, an' a gentleman an' lady had com'd jest 
to see the church, and gon'd awey. There's plenty 
mair, surr, that kno's o' this bit mey ; bit a'm teUin' 
the truth, surr ; an' they said it wuz that wild Harry 
Darnell an' " 

"Before God! is it the truth, woman?" cried Ealph 
with a quivering face, and interrupting her. 

"Before the Lord, an' before the holy breed an' 
wine that I've drunk, I'm tellin' nae lee, gentlemen!" 
she answered solemnly. 

" There's no ^" 

" Stop !" said the woman, interrupting Mr Wilson. 
" It wuz sed after mony a day, them folk had come 
from Lamberton to North Sunderland in a boat, an' 
sae come here. Maybe ye'd heer o' them at Lamber- 
ton Pike, maybe " 

"Let us go— come away, Wilson — come," said 
Ealph, huskily. 

"If this treachery — for treachery it has been — 
relates to you, sir," said the clergyman, laying his 
hand tenderly on Ralph's arm, " I can but offer you 
my sympathy — that of a poor servant of the Lord 
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who has had his trials too. Try, sir, to bear this 
heavy wound calmly, and as a Christian man should 
in his life's warfare ; for what saith the holy Psalm- 
ist ? — ' He that goeth on his way weeping, and 
beareth good seed, shall doubtless come again with 

joy.'" 

Why of all others should he have chosen that 
text ? — ^who could say ? 

"Amen !" said Ealph, solemnly. " Before that altar 
my dear mother knelt, believing one true who knelt 
by her, but who was false — and a ruffian read Grod's 
words over her. I will but kiss the place, sir, alone 
— ^it is holy to me," and he went out of the room into 
the church. They saw him reverently kneel down 
on the altar steps and pray: then after a while he 
rose and came to them again, calmer, but with a 
stem expression on his face, which John Wilson had 
never seen before. 

" I am ready," he said — " let us go. I know the 
worst now, and it matters little for the future." 

"And these?" asked Mr Wilson. 

" They are precious relics of her," he said — " of her 
who was true — ^not of him who was false — and they 
shall lie at my heart till I die ;" and he folded them 
up and put them away as they had been since Plas- 
sey, and went out. 

"What a noble fellow!" whispered Mr Clerk, wip- 
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ing his eyes — " a true soldier of the Lord. I think 
this is not his first trial" 

" He has had some bitter experiences," returned Mr 
Wilson. " He was in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and has fought with Mr Clive." 

"And there is no hope in this matter?" 

" None," said Mr Wilson, as they followed Ealph, 
— " none whatever. No legal firm in England could 
lay this case before counseL No, sir, it's a sad busi- 
ness ; but there's no hope, and we thank you all the 
same for your courtesy. Don't we. Captain Smith- 
son?" and Ealph bowed. 

" I thought you said — I thought he was a Darnell," 
whispered the clergyman. 

" Not now, I think, nor henceforth, sir," was Mr 
Wilson's reply, " or I'm much mistaken." 

It was well the landlord had driven down his cart 
to Lucker. " He would walk home," he said, and gave 
the reins to Mr Wilson. I do not think Ealph could 
have walked back, but he would leave no stone un- 
turned that gave the slightest chance of success. 
They took a chaise to Berwick and Lamberton, but 
we need not follow them, for they sought for proof 
in vain. If the marriage before God's altar was false, 
what hope was there that one at a turnpike gate 
would be truer ? Who remembered the hasty mar- 
riages of twenty-two years ago, or kept registers of 
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half of them ? It was enough to most who came 
there to " tak' a loup ower Lamberton Pike." Some 
old torn greasy registers were shown ; but the pike- 
keeper of Henry Darnell and Grace Smithson's time 
had been changed, and was dead long ago. Balph 
found some of Drever's family in Berwick, and told 
them how he had died, and what money was coming 
to them ; but the rest was all a blank; and on the 
third day Ealph and Mr Wilson abandoned farther 
search, and returned to Belford. As Ealph wrote 
the details to his uncle Eoger with a heavy heart, 
and Mr Wilson made his official report to his princi- 
pal, there was at least this assurance to Ealph, that 
the secret was known only to those few, and they 
would be faithful. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



CRAIG PEEL. 



As long as any excitement of search or chance of 
discovering witnesses — even of the Scotch marriage if 
there had been one — remained, Ealph had borne up 
bravely, and with far greater mental resolution than 
Mr Wilson had expected. That gentleman was too 
well experienced in the ordinary actions p-nd emotions 
of the human mind to expect that Ealph would not 
suffer some revulsion of the strain to which he had 
been subjected since his arrival in England ; and aU 
the stories he remembered of illnesses at lonely inns, 
and the possible prospect of having to nurse a patient 
with brain fever for many days, combined to induce 
very unpleasant forebodings. I feel certain that Mr 
Wilson had some such dread at his heart when, on 
the morning after their return fi'om Berwick, EaJph 
pushed away his plate at the breakfast table, and 
leaning back in his chair, looking hot and feverish, 
VOL. in. R 
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sat covering his face with his hands, and when the 
cloth had been removed, laid his head on the table 
wearily, and in the bitterness of his spirit, groaned 
aloud — " Oh that I had never left India ! Oh that 
I had never come home !" 

"For shame, Mr Darnell!" said Wilson, sharply 
enough; "you have done your duty, and could not 
possibly have done more. If you had sent this paper 
to your uncle, or to Mr Peed, and we had written 
what you yourself have heard and seen, how you 
would have blamed yourself for not coming home ! 
With what a bed of thorns would you not have pro- 
vided yourself! — regrets, suspicion of us, fancies that 
we had neglected this or that, and a thousand such 
morbid ideas. Bless me! if you are so cast down, 
now that you've seen with your own eyes and heard 
with your own ears, what would you have been 
there? and who'd have pitied you? So I say, for 
shame, Mr Darnell, that those kind words of Mr 
Clerk's " 

" Captain Smithson for the future !" cried Ealph, 
rising suddenly, and turning to Mr Wilson with 
flashing eyes. 

" By all means, Captain Smithson," replied Wilson, 
coolly. " By Jove ! there's some sense in that. It's 
as that you have to live your life — not as Ealph Dar- 
nell ; and if you'll only think, as you did yesterday 
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when we gave up at Berwick, you will not turn your 
back on the world because your father *' 

" Let him answer to God himself for what he did," 
cried the young man. " I only remember my mother's 
faith and trust " 

"And imitate them, my dear fellow," continued his 
companion. "I'm not used to preaching, goodness 
knows ; but what I heard yesterday seemed to fall 
nearer my heart than any sermon /ever heard, and I 
shall not forget it. If, out of all this trouble, joy 
comes to you in the end, you'll have the satisfaction 
of having worked for it — earned it ; and to my fancy 
that's better than aU the baronetcies that ever were 
inherited. You don't think that now ; but you will 
think it, and remember that John Wilson told you 
so. Now, what are we to do ? I don't like to leave 
you alone, and yet Peed will be anxious, and you 
have to go to Melcepeth." 

"Are you here, Mr Henry?" asked a brisk voice, 
followed by a florid good-natured-looking face, which 
peeped into the parlour. " Beg your pardon, gentle- 
men," he continued; "but I thought the landlord 
was here, and I want him." 

"Won't you sit down, sir?" said Mr Wilson, 
rising and pushing a chair to the stranger, at the 
same time ringing the bell. " I daresay Mr Henry 
will come back directly. Tell your master he's 
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wanted," he added to the servant who presented 
herself. 

" Master^s jest gane doon the toon," said the girl, 
curtsying; "but I'll let him knaa', Mr Embleton, 
ye're wantin' him. Is't ony thing varra particular, 
surr? A'll rrin mysel'." 

" Yes, Janey, my lass ; tell him there's a messenger 
over from Mr Forster's of Craig Peel, and Mrs For- 
sterns taken ill, and I've to ride as fast as I can, and 
I want his mare. Tell him to come as fast as ever he 
can," he bawled after her, as she ran out. 

''I'm the doctor here, gentlemen," he continued, 
" and have sharp summonses at times. I'm only glad 
this wasn't at night. Forster might as well have 
sent to Gibson at Wooler ; but she won't trust any- 
body but me, it seems. Poor thing ! poor thing ! I 
fear it'll go hard with her." 

" Mr Forster ?" said Wilson, looking hard at Ealph 
— " I knew a Mr Forster once in London, and have 
lost sight of him this year past. We heard he had 
settled down for good in the north, with a wife. 
What is the name of his place ?" 

"Craig Peel," said the surgeon — "an old border 
castle, about twenty miles off." 

" Craig Peel ! — that was Forster's place. I've heard 
him often mention it," cried Ralph, with sudden 
amazement. " We were to have gone there if — ^if — 
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no matter. And Mrs Forster, sir, may I — may I ask 
if you know her ? Is she a fair girl, hardly eighteen 
yet, with " 

" She is very beautiful, sir. I can almost excuse 
Forster for running away with her,'* replied the doctor. 

"He used to be in London a good deal?" asked 
Wilson. 

" Always," returned Mr Embleton, " until this mar- 
riage. Since then he has stayed at home pretty 
regularly." 

" It's the same,'* cried Ealph. " Is he a friend of 
yours?" 

" Not of mine," returned the Doctor, coldly. " I 
don't think Mr Forster has any friends ; none here- 
abouts, certainly. He is too Jacobite for us, gentle- 
men. I fancy we had enough of that in the '45 ; 
but people say Mr Forster is as active an agent as 
ever, and I can't say he's liked for it. But his wife, 
sir, is an angel — ^poor thing ! poor thing !" 

" Do you know who she was?" asked Ealph, with 
a trembling voice. " I think — that is, I " 

" Oh, yes, her old servant, Nanny Keene, told me 
aU about her. She was a daughter of Morton's of 
Birdhope, poor fellow, who suffered. Sybil Morton, 
she was *' 

" She was a dear friend of mine. I knew her from 
childhood,'' said Ealph, with much emotion. " Have 
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you any objection to my accompanying you? I 
should be so thankfdl if you would let me.'* 

" None whatever," said the surgeon ; " but if what 
the man says is true, I fear you won't see her ; as it 
is, the child may be bom before I get there. Now, 
Henry, the mare. Sharp ! that* s a good fellow ; and 
this gentleman will ride with me — ^you can give him 
the chestnut." 

"And I also, if you can moimt me well," said 
Wilson, as the landlord went out to order the horses. 
" How curious, Ealph — ^how very strange, isn't it ? " 

" This is some mystery that we shall soon learn,'* 
he replied. " I was repining and fretting only just 
now, and see what has followed. Sybil, my dar- 
ling, if I but meet you again ! " 

If there had been one thing more than another 
which could have diverted the thoughts of his own 
misery, and taught Ealph submission, it was the 
sudden knowledge which had reached him so strange- 
ly in regard to Sybil Morton. This, then, was the 
solution of Mr Darnell's mystery, which had also 
defied his own scrutiny in London, a search which he 
had intended to resume. Now it was all clear. But 
was hers a real marriage, or was it a tale of treach- 
ery like that he had unravelled ? I think he ground 
his teeth at the thought, as he again addressed Mr 
Embleton : — 
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" You said, sir, Miss Morton was married ? You 
see, sir, I have been abroad for the last two years, 
and have not heard, and that must be my apology 
for asking the question. Mrs Morton, I knew, was 
dead." 

" Oh, yes," replied the Doctor, " she's married fast 
enough. They were married by licence in Wooler 
Church, and I was present. As you knew Miss 
Morton, I may tell you that she did not admire the 
Scotch marriage ; and indeed that's how I came to 
know her, for Forster sent for me when she was so 
distracted. Hysteria of the worst kind had set in, 
and if old Nanny hadn't helped me — you know 
Nanny, of course : she's a character — I should have 
made but a poor hand of the case. She did more 
than I, and honest marriage did the rest" 

" Thank God it was so !" said Ealph. 

"Well," returned the Doctor, curtly, "I don't 
know that there's much to be thankful for, after all ; 
but you'll see for yourself, Mr — ^a — a — — *' 

"Captain Smithson, sir, at your service," said 
Ealph, taking off his hat. 

" God bless me ! Captain Smithson, who brought 
home Mr Olive's despatches?" 

" The same, sir, at your service." 

"An honour I little expected," said the Doctor, 
making a profound bow and offering his hand. " We 
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must not wait now, and I will tell you what I know 
of this matter as we ride along. A painful subject in 
some respects — ^very, very painful But if the child 
lives, she may be more reconciled ; it may be a bond 
of union between them, and the poor thing will have 
it to care for.*' 

They mounted in the inn-yard, and, led by Mr 
Embleton, soon reached the brow of the ridge above 
Belford, and took the direction of Jedburgh. As 
the valley of the Till opened before them, it was 
truly a dreary prospect. Then, vast tracts of moor- 
lands were unenclosed, the roads over them being 
little better than footpaths. To the west, Cheviot was 
crowned with snow, and looked ghastly white against 
the deep grey of the sky. Between were the woods 
of ChiUingham, and farmhouses and hamlets dotted 
here and there over the sad -coloured landscape. 
Away to the south, waves over waves of moorland, 
brown heather and snow-patches alternating, with the 
woods of Twizell Dean and Adderstone intermingled 
between them and the lowland cultivation. East- 
ward the eye followed the sea-line to the noble 
Castle of Bamborough, standing up grandly from its 
basalt foundation, and thence to Holy Island and the 
rugged, iron-bound coast of TantaUon, till in the far 
distance northwards, Berwick Law loomed mistily in 
the haze. In summer a glorious panorama indeed ; 
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in winter hardly less beautiful, but of a wild char- 
acter which saddens more than exalts. 

" And that's Wooler Church, where Miss Morton 
was married/' said Mr Embleton — "you see the 
spire. We shall not go by it, but keep to the right, 
across the moors." 

" He — Mr Forster, has been kind to her, I hope ? " 
said Ealph, as he pressed to the Doctor's side. 

"Yes — after his fashion — very. I believe he 
adores- her, but I often think more after the fashion 
of a wild beast — like a bull of Chillingham Park, 
ready to fly at any one — ^than a Christian gentleman. 
Good God ! " he exclaimed, suddenly, " what would 
he be if she died ! " and so dashing his spurs into his 
horse's flanks, rode on at the utmost speed the ground 
would allow of, without speaking more than words of 
caution in their progress. 

I do not think Captain Smithson's thoughts were 
in a very collected state during the ride. Physi- 
cally it was most enjoyable — ^the rapid pace; the 
clear, calm, frosty air, served to dispel much of 
his gloom; but there were old memories of Sybil 
which troubled him, and as to her present con- 
dition there was much uncertainty. Mr Embleton 
was not explicit. " If the child lived, it might be 
a bond of imion between them," he hoped. Of the 
rest he could judge pretty clearly. Sybil had 
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been abducted, had wellnigh died, and had submit- 
ted to marriage. No — she could not have loved 
Forster — ^yet he had been true; and another, with one 
who loved him, false — false as hell ! he to whom he 
owed his life — false. I think the turn his reflections 
had taken would have led him again into the moody 
frame of mind on which Wilson had rallied him, 
when, as they descended the brow of a small emi- 
nence, DrEmbleton pointed to an object before them 
— "By Jove I they're watching for us ; don't you see 
there's some one on the tower waving a flag ? Quick, 
gentlemen ! follow me," he cried, and he urged his 
smoking horse down the path and galloped on. 

On a knoll, a spur of the moorland, round the 
end of which a small streamlet wound, sparkling in 
the sun, stood a tall grey building, with a peaked 
roof of red tiles, crowned by a stack of chimneys, the 
smoke of which went straight up into the still air. 
It consisted of several stories, and the walls were 
pierced with small windows, from the glass of which 
the sun's rays were reflected with bright gleams. 
Round the foot of the building were, as they ap- 
peared, outworks, covered in as dwelling-places, or 
perhaps stables, and a gate, as if for defence, closed 
the whole. At two comers of the upper story were 
projecting round turrets, from one of the windows of 
which the white flag which had caught the Doctor's 
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eye was being waved without intermission. A few 
straggling fir-trees stood near the gate, and there 
seemed to be a spot like a garden near them. All 
else was brown moorland around ; but in the valley 
below, there were a few small cottages, and enclosed 
fields belonging to them. In his life. Captain Smith- 
son had never beheld any scene more dreary or deso- 
late, and he rode on with a strange, sad foreboding. 
As they reached the entrance -gate Mr Embleton 
threw himself from his horse, which was caught by 
a boy, and, giving his own to another as he dis- 
mounted, the young man followed him. 

" How is she ? how is she ? " cried Mr Embleton ; 
" Where's Mrs Forster ? " 

" A*m feered ye're too late, Doctor," said an elderly 
woman, who was sobbing, and wiping her eyes with 
her apron. " Couldna ye hae cum' sooner, surr ? " 

" God bless me ! " he replied ; " no ! I've ridden 
at speed nearly. I wasn't a quarter of an hour at 
Belford before I started. Where is she ? — where is 
Mrs Forster ? " 

" Puir leddy ! the puir wee lambie ! " cried the 
woman. "A' couldn't bear it, surr, an' a' cam' oot. 
She was cryin' for ane Eraafe Darnell, surr; and 
the Mester, surr, he was jist rroutin' an' swearin'." 

" D — n him !" cried the Doctor, fiercely ; "let me 
go on ! " and Ealph and he entered the door of the 
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Caatle together. There was a small low hall, and a 
stair leading up from it to the stories above. Mr 
Embleton did not hesitate. Throwing his heavy 
cloak to the ground, as did Ealph, he darted up, two 
steps at a bound. " What, Nanny," he cried, " what's 
all this ? How is she ?— Don't be a fool ! " 

"Ma God!" cried the woman, holding out her 
hands in a paroxysm of terror, " it's him ! it's Master 
Eraafe cum frae the deid till her! Dinna ye sey 
him ? — theer, theer — ahint ye I " and she sank down 
on the stone stair bereft of sense. 

"Hold her up. Captain Smithson; she's just an 
' auld fule.* Who's Master Ealph ? Keep her quiet 
till I get in — ^the old jade ! " 

It was impossible ; Ealph only waited till he had 
raised the dear old form from the stair, kissed her 
face, and said, "I'm Ealph, Nanny dear; don't you 
know me ? Where is she — Sybil ? " 

"Then the Lorrd's sent ye till her in her deith, 
that denied ye till her when she was livin'," replied 
Nanny, in amazement which she could not repress. 
" Oh, ma baimie ! there's a sair sight for ye yon. 
Na, na, she'll niver see ye mair — niver mair. Come 
and sey." 

It was but a few steps more, and he reached a 
corridor into which several rooms opened. One was 
ajar, and, preceded by Nanny, who led him in, he 
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entered. Mr Embleton was feeling a hand stretched 
out over the counterpane, then the throat and breast, 
of a figure lying there in death, and shaking his 
head. There was no doubt of it — ^the pale, pinched 
face, the glazed eyes, the drooped jaw, the sweet, 
calm repose before him, was Death. " Sybil ! 
my darling !" was all he could utter, as he bowed his 
head over what remained of Sybil Morton. 

*' She's gone : poor thing ! poor thing ! *' said Mr 
Embleton, wiping his eyes ; " but I could not have 
saved her." 

" Who spoke ? who said, my darling ? who's that ? 
Ealph Darnell ? " cried Mr Forster, advancing from 
the end of the room with hurried steps; "what 
brings you here ? — what insult is this, sir, to intrude 
unbidden into a death-chamber — ^begone ! " 

Ealph could only point to the sweet face before 
him — he could not speak. 

"Begone, sir!" cried the wretched man; "she 
raved of you — she loved you! Look at her; the 
memory of you killed her. Begone, I say; leave her 
to me — you've no right to her." 

" Be quiet, Mr Forster," said the Doctor, advancing. 
" Be quiet before her ! before the dead ! Peace, sir, 
it is a holy presence.* 

** It is hell !'* cried the man, throwing himself on 
Ealph Darnell fiercely, and striking him heavily on 
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the £aca " K you're a man, come out and answer 
that ! K you're a coward. 111 kill you where you 
stand!" And he drew a sword he had snatched 
fixHn a comer. 

I belieTe Salph was veiy reckless then, and in a 
dangerous humour. The presence of the dead — of 
that sweet Sybil lying theie in her holy death — rather 
increased than subdued the fierce passion which rose 
within him at the sudden and unexpected assault We 
must remember that gentlemen woie swords by their 
sides then, and used them fireely on slighter provoca- 
tion than a blow. 

" Come, sir," he cried, as the Doctor was vainly 
endeavouring to hold the infuriated Mr Forster's 
arm; "may (Jod do the right between us! I will 
not avoid you ! " 

''Gentlemen! Horrible! This is horrible, Mr 
Forster! in your own house, with your dead wife 
lying here. Stop, in God's name ! " 

But he might as well have spoken to the air. The 
two men were hurrying down the stair into the 
courtyard, and he followed them, crying out. Mr 
Wilson was still waiting thera 

** See it's all fair, Wilson," said Balph, unsheathing 
his sword " He has struck me, and it's his doing, 
not mine. Look ! " and he hastily wiped some blood 
from his lipa 
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" Can't we stay this, some other time, Mr Forster?" 
said Wilson, stopping him. 

"You!" was the reply; "another devil come to 
torment me. Begone ! let me at him ! Hold off, or 
by , I will stab you I" 

But Mr Wilson was a powerful man, and he and 
the Doctor wrenched Mr Forster's sword fix)m his 
hand, and held him panting and foaming at the 
mouth, cursing furiously ; while Nanny Keene, with 
her arms round Balph, was crying out to her master, 
"Te shall na' kill him, ye fausse reivin' loon! ye 
shall na' kill ma baimie that the Lorrd's gi'en mey. 
Hand him fast, surrs !— Wha's yon ? Eh, look !" 

" In the King's name," said a grave-looking person 
none had observed, who, with several stout fellows, 
well armed, entered the gate — " in the King's name, 
I arrest you, John Forster, on a charge of highway 
robbery and murder. Give him to me, gentlemen; 
I'm weU known to you, Mr Embleton, and here's the 
warrant." 

Forster seemed sobered in an instant as he held 
out his hands mechanically for the handcuffs to be 
put upon him. " My wife's dead, Mr Eeed," he said 
— " just dead ; have you no pity? " 

" Deed ! then, Mr Forster, I'm sorry to hear it — 
vara sorry, sir; but this is nane o' my doin', an' 
the law maun hae its coorse; a' can do nothin' o' 
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mysel', an' if s no bailish matter, ye ken vara weel. 
Doctor.'' 

" If youll take bail. Seed, 111 give you anything 
you like," said Mr Embleton. 

" And I, sir," cried Balph, " I bear him no ill-will; 
Forster, let me be bail for you — anything, Mr Beed, 
one, five thousand pounds, sir, if you require it." 

" Impossible," said the constable, shaking his head; 
" this is not the only charge, I fear, against Mr Forster, 
there's treason tae — and I must do my duty, gentle- 
men." 

** Then may God help me," said the miserable man, 
bowing his head; " it's just — ^it's just, though I did no 
murder. 1*11 make no resistance, Eeed — I am ready. 
Only, if you'd let me have one look at her — one look, 
the last. Mr Darnell ! Ealph ! can you forgive 
me ? I thank God I did not kill you, unprepared as 
you are ; yet I had nearly done it May I see her, 
Mr Reed?" 

The constable was a feeling man in spite of his 
calling ; he was wiping his eyes with the back of his 
hand. "Ay, surr, but we canna be lang, ye ken; 
we're to get to Wooler afore evenin', an' a' must be 
wi' ye. Come two of ye," he said to his men, " wi' 
Mister Forster," and they took him in ; none cared 
to follow ; let him say what he had to say before the 
pure saint lying there, and be gone. He was not 
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long away, and they stood together silently in the 
courtyard till he returned. 

" I kissed her," he said, calmly. " I kissed her 
child, and it lives; that is enougL Do not leave 
her, Mr Darnell, now, tUl — till — ^you know what I 
mean — in Wooler Churchyard, where her people lie ; 
she always said that. . . . Will you take her 
child, sir? I have no one — no, not one living, to 
whom I could trust it — only you and Nanny. There 
is only this old ruin," he continued, looking up, " and 
what you see about it, left, of all we had — we Forsters ; 
but there's enough in the house for all expenses, if 
. . . you will do this, Darnell, for me : I — ^I have 
no friends." 

" I will, Forster," said Ealph : " before God and 
these gentlemen present, I will do my duty to her and 
to the child, if He spares it." 

" And will you forgive me, Ealph ? One who must 
soon die, begs this. I have done you grievous evil in 
my life — can you forget it ? Yes, she forgave me too." 

" I forgive you freely, as I hope to be forgiven," 
replied Ealph, giving his hand frankly. " Mr For- 
ster, you should not have thoughts of the past ; it is 
the future that must concern you." 

" I know that, sir, and I thank you. Come, Mr 
Eeed, we lose time," and they went out of the gate ; 
a led horse was waiting, on which he was helped, and 
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a rough cloak thrown over him ; and, guarded by the 
men, with heavy carbines across their saddles, the 
little party went on. 

" O ma baimie, ma own sweet laddie, what's sent 
ye this gate the day? " said Nanny, with streaming 
eyea " hinnie, an' she strruve sair for ye, an' niver 
forgettedye — an'telledme. . . . Omadar]in',ifIwnz 
to talk to ye for tin year a'd niver tell ye a' ! Come 
till her, our ain wee pet, that's at rest frrae that wicked 
man wi' — ^the Lorrd. Come awey and see the childie — 
the wee bit bairmie that God's sent ye. Eh ! bit it's 
a bonnie thing ! come away ! " 

" We must stay here to-night, Mr Wilson," said 
the Doctor ; " it's too late to tempt the moors ; there's 
plenty of stables for the horses, and the housekeeper 
wiU give us what she has to eat. So, John Forster ! 
murder and highway robbery and treason — ^that's all, 
is it?" 

" Not the first, I fear," said Mr WQson; "there 
were queer stories about him when he disappeared 
from London." 

" Ay, when he carried off Sybil Morton," returned 
the Doctor ; " did you know him then ? " 

"A little, sir — like other men one meets about 
town, that's all; but I always suspected him." 

" So did I, Mr Wilson, and not a little either ; " 
and they went on conversing, till the housekeeper 
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came and^ said " the parlour wnz reddy, and wadna 
they tak' some dimier; it wuz jist hamely, but she 
hadna' expeckit gran* folk." 

And all this time Ealph was sitting by the dead, 
and Nanny had put the infant into his arms, and was 
telling him how it was bom ; how the poor mother — 
met by Forster after one of his mysterious absences — 
had been pushed rudely away, and cursed ; how she 
had been taken ill, and the child was bom ; how she 
had suddenly begun to sink, and died with Ealph's 
name upon her lips — a sad tale, reader, told with 
streaming eyes and many a bitter sob. Let us pass 
it by; all that avails nothing now. But still the 
child slept quietly, and Ealph looked from the living 
to the dead,, in the hope that she died in, and in 
which, wonderingly but humbly, he believed now ; 
for again and again, from that dread night of the 
20th June 1756, through all Plassey, and Lucker 
Church — ^the solemn beautiful verse we know seemed 
to follow him with a holy sound, as if sung by angels. 

So he stayed at Craig Peel with Wilson, and the 
good Doctor went to Wooler about the funeral, and in 
a few days a humble hearse, such as was used in 
the country, came to the Peel, and many followed it 
on horseback to the churchyard, where what it bore 
was laid at rest. Only one word was graven on 
the headstone — "Sybil" — and no date; that was 
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enoogli to maik the place for the few idio caied 
to know where the beantifbl gM lay in her eternal 
rest 

The child throve, and it was a new tie to life for 
Nanny. The Peel was given np to the sheriff with 
what money there was — a laige sum — ^in the house. 
Salph wonld not nse it, and Xanny from the first 
said, '' Dinna touch it. Mister Sraafe ; it's no canny 
— if s jist blood-money, ye ken ; and the shirraa 11 
pit it intill the sey if he likes, and mair the better * 

Mr and Mrs Henry gave hospitable shelter to 
the little party when it arrived at Belford, and Nanny 
and Mrs Forster^s baby became at once objects of the 
highest wonder and interest to the good people there. 
" They had nivir seen the likes o' the bairn — jest like 
a wee cherub it wuz ;" and even the Doctor's good 
wife wondered at its beauty, and declared it to be 
certain to live. 

" Surely she will have it— keep it for me, my dear 
darling Grover," thought Ealph, " now she has lost 
Constance ; but I won't take it to Melcepeth till I 
see her," he said confidentially to Nanny ; " Mrs 
Henry must take care of ye." 

" Ay, that a' will, Captin, wi' a' my heart," said 
Mrs Henry, who rejoiced in the arrangement. 
" They'U be safe wi' uz till ye send for them, an' 
Erichard 'U tak' them tiU ye." 



CHAPTER LXV. 

MELCEPETH ONCE MORE. 

A RIDE of twenty-five or thirty miles was a small 
matter in days when gentlemen who travelled were 
accustomed to do much of their journeys on horse- 
back. Mr Henry's announcement that he " couldna 
git places in the stage at Belford for some days" was 
welcome news to the gentlemen, who much prefer- 
red riding; and they had been able to send on 
their portmanteaus to Felton on the Coquet, from 
whence any light cart could take them to Melcepeth 
Castle. So far all was pleasant enough, and the 
weather was glorious — bright, clear days, with a 
heavy rime at night, which hung on the grass and 
the hedges, and sparkled in countless spangles in the 
sun — enough frost to keep the road dry and hard, 
and yet not more than the sun could thaw sufficient- 
ly for the horses to travel swiftly and pleasantly. 
" Good-bye, Doctor ; good-bye, Mr Henry !" "An' a' 
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wish ye a pleasant ride, gentlemen " — and they were 
gone ; and old Nannie, with the " wee bit baimie " 
in her arms, and a buxom young woman standing 
by her, was looking out of the window, and trying 
to raise the child to look at the receding figures. 

"Ye canna sey him, ma lambie; but the Lorrd 11 
mak' thee the joy of his puir young life yet, an' 
ye'U bey a braw laddie yersel', ma preshus, an' like 
yer ain puir mammie ;" and she buried her face in 
the child's breast to hide the tears that would come. 

" Eh, mem, bit ye shudna greet," said the young 
nurse ; " it's no canny. Mistress Keene. Ye'll seyn 
sey him agin, nivir fear. An' the Castle's jest a gran' 
place. A' seyd it ance ; for John Harbottle, bey's 
the butler, mem, an' bey's ma mither's fiirrst cozin, 
ye ken." 

But we have no concern with this pleasant nursery 
gossip. The two men have put their horses into a 
round trot, and were speeding fast on their way. 
They pass the blacksmith's shop at the comer of the 
lane leading to Adderstone, down which Ealph looks 
with a sort of shiver passing through him; then they 
pass Twizell gates, and look up the Dean and its 
hanging woods, and Mr Selby's old-fashioned snug 
manor-house then standing; and they splash through 
the brook at Warenford, and mount the hill at a 
good pace — and so forward. I do not think Ealph 
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was a very communicative companion that day, and 
Mr Wilson did not interrupt his thoughts. How 
would his dear old uncle receive him, and Constance, 
and dearest Grover — and his grandfether ? How 
often had he been tempted to go south at once, and 
bid them farewell from London ; and how often had 
not a better thought come into his mind that that 
would be a cowardly thing to do ? Was he not for- 
given?— had not he written to his imcle as he arrived 
in London, and that letter had been forwarded with 
one from himself by Mr Eoger DamelL Posts were 
not rapid in those days ; but he knew he would be 
looked for — and so he was. 

Perhaps I need hardly go back so far as the day 
when that letter reached Sir Geoffrey, or tell how it 
was received. Such retrospects are useless matters 
when one has to press on one's way. " I cannot tell 
when I shall arrive, and there will be no more time 
to vn-ite, dear Grover," Ealph had said in his note to 
her ; " only prepare my uncle and Constance for my 
coming. I humbly hope they may be kind and have 
forgiven the past ; but if not, I shaU go to my grand- 
father after I have seen them. I write this, of course, 
in strict confidence." 

" Kind?— forgiven? Oh, Ealph, to doubt it!" said 
Mistress Grover as, retreating to her own parlour, she 
read the letter which she durst not open at the break- 
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fast table, and was there joined by Constance, who 
knew what it was. I think if the two women, as with 
their heads close together they read this letter, writ 
in the strong manly hand of their young soldier, 
cried over it, with hearts full of old memories — and 
yet not so old after all — ^they did so with thankful 
hearts that their prodigal was come back. As to the 
old Baronet, I can't pretend to describe his condition. 
The Viscount, his son-in-law, gave him up entirely ; 
and if he had not been a fine generous young fellow, 
might have fallen jealous of Ealph ; for what with the 
Baronet's fidgets — his sending down to Felton two or 
three times a-day to see if luggage had not arrived, 
and Constance and Grover's fussiness about the "blue 
room," and the bed, and fires, and airing of sheets — 
the said room being now at full stove-heat, the feather 
beds close to the fire, and the blankets hung to toast 
upon stands : " It's for the Captain frae Injy," says 
the housemaid to her helpmate, as she turned the 
pillows by the fire, " an' the mistress an' my leddy 
seys as they'll nivir be het enough ; sae ye'U pit on 
mair coal, Mary, an' plenty : and if it gits low, a'll 
jist pull yer lugs, ye skeert daft huzzie ye — a' wulL" 
But though the stove-heat continued at its highest, 
and Harbottle looked wistfully at the goodly row of 
bottles which stood in the garde-vins below the side- 
board, and declared to Mistress Darling, the house- 
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keeper, that it " wnz jest a shame to move them bot- 
tles of port out o' the warrm saadust, it wuz ;" and 
the Baronet fumed and fidgeted, and Mistress Grover 
and Constance were silent and anxious ; and the Vis- 
count, finding no good of any one, as he said, spent 
his days in the woods shooting woodcocks, and beat 
the fields for partridges, and the moor for grouse, and 
accumulated more game than Melcepeth Castle could 
possibly eat in a month, — I say all these notwith- 
standing, Ealph did not come : and we know why. 
I think he might, perhaps, have written a line from 
Belford ; but he did not then wish his errand to be 
known. If he had succeeded, he would have taken 
the papers to his uncle and laid them before him ; 
when he failed, he could not teU his uncle of his 
brother's treachery — that brother who, in spite of aU 
differences, was loved in death. So he did not write, 
and all in Melcepeth were grieved and anxious at the 
delay, not of many days, as we know, but days seem 
growing interminable when they are such as these. 

Yes, the luggage was at the village inn, and Ealph 
was alone. As Mr Wilson had passed through Aln- 
wick, he found he could get on by the stage direct to 
London, and he judged, rightly perhaps, that he should 
be de trop at Melcepeth ; so he bade Ealph good-bye, 
and waited for the coach, while Ealph rode on. 

Did any one ever quite make up their mind what 
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they should say at meeting beloved ones after absence? 
I daresay many have tried to do so, and succeeded as 
badly as Ealph did, and I can fancy that the more he 
thought, and the nearer he got to Melcepeth, the more 
confused was his brain ; and the speeches, and mat- 
ter of them, had become as blurred and confused as 
his sight was misty, when the roar of the river, the 
sigh of the woods, thje old cooings of the cushats, 
and cawing of the rooks, blended together in music 
he had never forgotten — no, not even when he was 
fighting for water at the bars of the Black Hole, and 
Julia Wharton was clinging to his knees. 

The park gates were shut : but as he rang, a well- 
known figure came to open them, and dropped a 
respectful curtsy — as to a stranger. Ealph asked 
after the family. 

" Yes, surr, ma leddy's at hame," she said, " an' 
the Barr'nitt. Ye'U gae streyt on, surr; ye canna 
miss the wey." 

Miss the way ! — no, not now. 

" Janet," said Ealph, bending down from his horse 
as the woman turned the gate — "Janet, hoo*s a' 
wi' ye ? Ye hae forgotten mey, a'm thinkin*." 

His old accent had come back on him irresistibly 
since he had returned to his own country, and he 
often used it instinctively. 

" Masturr Eraafe ! Oh, ma bairn ! Oh, ma baimie ! " 
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and she flung her arms round the young man and 
kissed his bronzed cheeks and ruddy lips, while her 
fingers wandered about his neck, his hair, his hands — 
and she could not speak. 

" Yes, Janet, your ain baimie." She had been his 
nurse, and was married to the gamekeeper. "Yer 
ain, ain childie, that's never '' 

" Mine — mine ! bit a'll no keep ye, hinnie — awa' 
wi' ye, and come back by-an'-by. Yer uncle's been 
twice here the day, an' he'd hae gotten a fit o' the 
goot if ye hadna come — awa' wi' ye." 

What followed ? I do not think Ealph could ever 
tell, when he found himself in the old castle hall, fast 
locked in his uncle's arms, and trying to slip down 
to his feet to kneel there : and Grover and Constance 
hanging over him, and a noble-looking, manly young 
fellow looking on from behind with a pleasant smile, 
and the Baronet crying out — " God bless the boy ! 
how he's improved! Welcome, Ealph! — welcome 
home!" His uncle Soger's welcome had been 
a loving one too, as we know, but not like this. 
It was not one to his home, and if there was a 
place in the world which he could call home, this 
was it. 

"And what have I done to be excluded?" cried 
the young Viscount, coming forward to the group. 

" My husband, Ealph," said Constance, blushing to 
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the roots of her hair, and the two men's hands were 
locked in a hearty grasp. 

What more, dear reader, can I make intelligible to 
you of this happy reunion, where all sorrow, danger, 
trial, misery, were for the present merged into quiet 
happiness ? I think meetings are oftener sadder than 
partings. In the one there is hope to be fulfilled, 
which often fails; in the other, hope has been too 
often fulfilled, and there remains no more to look to. 
But it was not so in this case. We remember Ealph's 
last partings with those he most loved — ^his last sight 
of that group under the hedge, with the footman hold- 
ing a dim lantern over them, and when the white 
face of his uncle, and the broad stream of blood over 
his shirt and waistcoat, scared him away. Now? 
Why, his uncle was not a day older in appearance, 
nor Grover, But Constance? Well, she sat soon 
after, in the summer, to Mr Eeynolds, and I have 
already told you of her picture ; but in all his life 
Ealph had never seen a more lovely combination of 
grace and power than Constance Viscountess Gran- 
ton, nor indeed had many others. 

So he rested at Melcepeth, and grew into his old 
home once more. What cared he for London in com- 
parison ? And Mr Smithson came to him, and heard 
all. The old man was not disappointed ; he had made 
up his mind to the truth long ago ; but when the 
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precious relics of the dead were taken to him, at Wark- 
worth, by his grandson, he placed them in the chair 
where his wife had died, which was never used, and 
knelt down before it, and in his broken voice told 
both mother and child to look on " what he'd gotten, 
and he knaa'd a* noo, an' it was gude in His sight ; 
an' he wuz reddy to cum till 'em when the Lorrd 
had dun' wi' him on errth ; " then he rose calm and 
clear in his mind, and heard all his grandson had 
done, and his plans for the future, and thought them 
good. 

Did the Baronet and Grover think them good? 

Not at first ; as they were gradually spoken to 
Sir GeoflFrey, he moaned at the prospect. " My own 
boy, no matter what he is, if he can't be my heir, he 
can be my child. I've no child now, and Conny will 
go, and then" — and so the old man moaned and wept. 
Or at times a spark of the old fire would come out. 

"He didn't care a for Colonel Clive! Why 

should his boy go to that infernal country ? Hadn't 
he money enough for all of them? he hadn't expenses 
now, and he'd even given up the harriers. Con- 
stance didn't want the estate, and what was the 
good of it unless the baronetcy went with it?" 

And to all this Constance added her entreaties 
personally, and through her husband, between whom 
and Ealph a brotherly kindness had sprung up. I 
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think the young man envied Ealph the honourable 
scars he could show, and grew fearfully excited by 
Ealph's glowing descriptions of the gorgeous East, 
the ambition of those who strove there for dominion, 
and the fearful ordeals he had passed through. He 
did not wonder at Ealph's determination, and in the 
end convinced Constance he was right. How could 
he settle in England ? Not as a DarneU of Melee- 
peth. Whom could he marry? Not one his equal 
in what ought to have been his birth. Ah, yes, it is 
a vexed question : and if we are more tolerant of it 
now, or careless, than our great-great-grandfathers 
were, we cannot but feel that Ealph was right. Nor 
was it many days before Sybil Morton's child was 
sent for and held close to the hearts of Mrs Grover 
and Constance. Ealph told its sad history to his 
uncle, and there was never a doubt on the subject of 
his adoption. Dear Grover ! she took the infant to 
her heart, and the boy grew there ; grew, and flour- 
ished, and twined round it. Such as Ealph had been, 
was this little helpless creature, but with no mystery 
to clog its steps in life ; and as to Nanny, I do not 
think there ever ruled in her peculiar kingdom, which 
was a suite of three rooms at the end of the south 
wing, a more loving but despotic empress than she 
was. 

Going? Yes, he must go ; but he was in no hurry, 
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and the preparation for another long severance was 
very gradual. Ealph had no concealments ; he had 
made up his mind, and he kept that resolution con- 
stantly before them alL What could he do in Eng- 
land? In India there was future service for his 
country: a noble leader, and a crowd of struggling 
princes and peoples, among whom he might have his 
portion of usefulness. I say, as he spoke of all this 
with a generous enthusiasm, and an eloquence which 
none of his hearers could withstand, they grew to 
know what India was ; and why, in comparison with 
the tame prospect of an English country life, or the 
daily cares of a merchant's office, the splendour of 
that land, and the free exercise of an honourable 
ambition, could not be withstood. 

I do not think at this present that Ealph Darnell 
had a care. Mrs Wharton had arrived, and had writ- 
ten to him. Her relatives had received her kindly, 
and she found her fortune far more considerable than 
she had supposed. She wrote in painful distress at 
the prospect of being discovered by George Elliot. 
What could she say to him ? How explain her life ? 
Perhaps he had forgotten her, and so on. Ah ! it was 
a flimsy covering enough for a poor aching heart, 
which, however tried, had never been false to its first 
love ; and when Ealph showed the letter to Grover — 
he daren't tell Constance — that good motherly soul 
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asked why they should not be happy ? and Ralph 
would not err in telling her where George Elliot was. 
"I daresay he's a different man now," she said, 
"after a year of the Meet;" and indeed he was. 
" Why shouldn't they have their chance in life by- 
and-by ? they're both old enough to know their own 
minds." So Ealph thought too, when he wrote to 
Julia that George was in the Meet, and that Mr 
Braithwaite, a respectable attorney of Morpeth, who 
knew his property, said it was not irredeemable. 

As long as winter lasted, there were grouse and 
woodcock to shoot ; and as the spring opened, buds, 
and flowers, and leaves, and primroses, clothed the 
banks of beautiful Coquet. The fresh sea salmon 
came up, and the two friends killed many a one, and 
many a lusty trout together. Then Constance had 
to go awhile to her new home, and the Baronet and 
Mistress Grover were to go too ; but there was no fear 
for the little Ealph, who throve, and chuckled, and 
crowed as his foster-mother gave him into Ealph's 
arms, and bade him bless him ere he went forth to his 
life's work, as she said again and again that she'd 
never leave him ; and years proved that devotion 
which had never yet failed. 

Why should I linger at the dear old place, with 
all its memories clinging to me ? One glorious day 
in June, when the river was sparkling, and the soft 
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warm sunlight was playing over the rich woods and 
waving meadows, and the old music of the birds, 
mingling with the murmur of the stream, was sooth- 
ing every rebellious thought and softening all regret, 
the little procession of coaches started from the hall 
door, and went on its way. Come with it, my 
patient reader ! and bear with me to the end. Why 
should I tell you of farewells which would cause pain, 
when hope, with a grave but benign aspect, beckons 
us on? 
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Ealph had written to his uncle Eoger soon after he 
arrived at Melcepeth. He only allowed Mr Wilson 
time to arrive in London, and submit his professional 
report to Mr Peed, before he wrote an elaborate letter 
confirming aU that Mr Wilson had recorded, and 
Ealph knew his uncle would have perused that re- 
port before his letter could reach. I think he had 
found it on the whole easier to speak to his uncle 
Geoffrey, who had had no hope, and to whom 
the discovery of the false certificate was, after all, 
only a confirmation of what he expected, than to 
write to Mr Eoger Darnell on a subject which 
had raised greater hopes than that gentleman chose 
to acknowledge to his nephew. *' At last," he had 
thought, "there would be one Darnell to succeed 
both ; and for the present Ealph would not refuse a 
partnership in the house. Yes, he should be manag- 
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ing partner ; and he and Sanders should do as they 
liked with the India business, which they both under- 
stood much better than he. Then, when, in the 
course of nature, Geofifrey died, and he followed, 
there would be one to represent the old family both 
as baronet and merchant, and Ealph would have 
made enough to increase the dignity of the baronetcy 
very largely. If Ealph liked DoUy, he should have 
her;" but I think Mr DameU had old-fashioned 
doubts about the advisability of cousinly marriages, 
and doubts too as to whether his nephew cared 
enough about her to offer his hand. This, however, 
was a point of minor importance altogether. His 
girls were assured of handsome settlements, and 
would be sure to marry weU whenever their time came. 
Till Mr Wilson's return, therefore, I am afraid the 
great merchant indulged, after an unusual fashion to 
so practical a mind, in building castles in the air ; 
and when Mr Peed, by his professional declaration, 
tumbled them ruthlessly about his ears, and poor 
Ealph's melancholy letter followed to complete the 
ruin — Mr Eoger DameU fell into a state of depression 
/ and anxiety of which in his life heretofore he had 
had no experience. To whom could he turn for con- 
solation? Not to his wife, where he should have 
met it had she been other than she was. If she did 
not positively rejoice, she at least comforted herself in 
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the opinion that for all that had happened she for one 
was thankful. She had had no hope of any such results 
as Mr Darnell had chosen to anticipate. The ante- 
cedents of Mr Henry Darnell had quite forbidden 
such in her mind. But I need not follow this ; it 
cannot in the least degree alter or modify what 
existed, and to which her husband had to submit. 

But there was still one point to which the mer- 
chant clung even more closely. If his nephew could 
not be the Baronet, and in his turn head of the 
family, he could at least be head of the house when 
he himself was gone. He had had enough of busi- 
ness ; he could and would retire in his favour ; if not 
at once, at least when Ealph should settle down to 
the work, and take his place in the parlour. Yes, all 
this could be arranged ; and Mr Peed was called into 
council in private, and received instructions as to the 
drawing up of a certain deed of partnership which 
was to decide the point. I say, after having done this, 
and perused the rough draft of that settlement, a feel- 
ing of contentment again possessed Mr DarneU. If it 
were not aU that he had desired, he must be thankful 
he was able to make it what it was, and so he put 
the draft among his private papers, and having writ- 
ten such consolation to Ealph as he could find words 
to express, he anxiously waited his arrival from Gran- 
ton Towers, where Ealph had gone. 
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That was altogether a diflferent place from Melce- 
peth. The Eight Honourable the Earl of Whinbo- 
rough was condescending, and, in the main, meant to 
be kind ; but he was not Sir Geoffrey nor Mr Eoger. 
Kalph's history was known, and we know pretty well 
what that signified. The young Viscount was pained 
at the reserve with which his mother and sisters 
treated the young man, and poor Constance was much 
distressed ; but what could they do ? As to Sir Geof- 
frey, he was altogether out of place ; he longed to be 
back at Melcepeth with Grover and the baby, in 
whose development he took the greatest interest. He 
knew no one. The Midland squires who came to the 
stately entertainments at the Towers, were not of his 
sort at all. He could not follow Midlandshire poli- 
tics, nor local allusions or interests. In his own 
county he was a leading character, and every one had 
deference to his age and local experience. Here, 
who cared for the old Northumbrian baronet among 
the crowds of dukes, and lords, and their ladies, who 
came ? He was not sorry he had come, for he saw 
his beautiful Constance receiving, ay, exacting, the 
homage due to her. And he rejoiced at that, and the 
affection of the fine young fellow to whom she was 
united ; but that was all. He had at least fulfilled 
his promise to Constance that he'd stand by her till 
she took her place among the grandees ; and there 
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was not the least occasion for him to stay a moment 
longer than the period of one month, which he had 
promised. Then all were to break up. Constance 
and her husband were to go to their own beautifal 
seat in Herefordshire, nigh to the Welsh mountains. 
Sir Greofirey wonld retam to Melcepeih after he had 
seen them settled at Graydon Conrt, and might cer- 
tainly pay an occasional visit theie, but that to the 
Towers was the first and the last 

A month more — conld Balph wait ? ** O Balph, 
youTl stay over that time, and come with ns, won't 
you ? And well be so qniet and happy at Graydon. 
Bichard says if s not unlike Melcepeth, and there's 
plenty of fishing: and you can do just as you like 
when all this ceremony is over." 

Such was Constance's appeal to her cousin. He 
had been all she could have desired. She often felt 
the poor fellow's eyes were following her with a 
grave sad aspect ; but firom the first he had been so 
considerate, so affectionate, so guarded in aU that he 
had said and did, that the apprehension with which 
she had regarded his coming to Melcepeth had 
passed away, and he was to her only that dear dear 
brother she had wished him to be. I do not mean 
to say that Ealph had not had his struggle about 
going there, and for a while about staying ; and I 
should not pretend, knowing his disposition, that he 
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had not had to fight a good fight against past remem- 
brances, which would come up. But he had won the 
victory : and Mistress Grover, who had been very 
anxious on the subject, had rejoiced on her knees in 
her chamber, that strength had come where there 
had been weakness, and that Ealph was safe. 

If Kichard Viscount Granton had been any- 
thing but what he was, I don't know that Ealph's 
conquest of himself would have been so easy; but 
in him there was nothing left to be desired. He had 
won Constance's love and given his own without 
reservation. There was perfect confidence and har- 
mony between them, and as Ealph lived on at 
Melcepeth, resigning himself to this conviction, 
telling Grover of it in his own quiet fashion, and 
believing in it more and more every day, he grew to 
rejoice that his darling cousin had been raised to her 
proper standing in the world ; and now that he knew 
what he was in reality, he shuddered at what, had 
she submitted to his love in London, would now be 
her position. Ah yes, through aU that, hard as he 
had thought it, rebellious as his heart had been, he 
could now see and feel how he had been guided — 
how she, motherless girl as she was, had been 
shielded. 

" No, Conny, dear," he replied to her entreaties, 
"it's no use, the parting must come sooner or later, 
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and it had better be at onca I could not leave you 
at Melcepeth : but this is a half-way house^ and I 
have no part in it. I know all you would say and 
do ; but going with you and Eichard and my uncle 
to Graydon, would be but the old thing over again, 
and I could not bear it — indeed I could not. Let 
me go to my work : the Valiant is to sail soon, and I 
shall be happy with Scrafton ; and, if it please God, 
I will come back to you all by-and-by ; " and she 
felt, as her husband told her also, that Ealph was 
right, and when he had stayed a week at the Towers, 
he left them. 

I have no occasion to tell of the arguments be- 
tween Mr Koger and Ealph which ensued after he 
returned to London, nor of the manner in which Mr 
DameU felt the ground slip from under, him; and 
how he was driven from position to position by 
his now unselfish nephew. As whom could Ealph 
become head of the house ? OjficiaUy, and in India, 
he was Captain Smithson. He could not, and would 
not, take the name of Darnell, to which he had no 
legitimate right. He could not take the position to 
which he was invited ; but as Ealph Smithson he 
had won some distinction, and might, he thought, 
win more. Mr Sanders thought so too : he, for one, 
could enter into Ealph's feelings and see the neces- 
sity of his determination. It was an honourable 
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one — it was a glorious thing — to work out one's own 
lot in life, and never to flinch from it till it was ful- 
filled. Ralph had never had better health in his 
life than when he was in India, and he had not the 
excuse, which Mr Sanders was obliged to admit, that 
he could not live there. 

In the face of these facts, what would be the use 
of going over Mr Darnell's ground again and again, 
my reader ? I could make neither one side nor the 
other plainer if I did. I don't mean to say that if 
Ralph had established his mother's marriage he would 
not have entered into one or other of his uncle's views ; 
but as it was, he felt England was no place for him 
— this feeling was growing upon him stronger and 
stronger every day. Letters which followed him from 
Mr Clive, from young Warren Hastings, now agent 
at Moorshedabad, showed him what was to be done, 
and that men were wanted to do the work. There 
was a letter from Mr Clive, too, to Eoger Darnell, 
in which he wrote " that, since Plassey, he had often 
and often thought over that certificate, and the more 
he thought the more suspicion came into his mind : 
and if there was any doubt about Ralph's position, 
he ought not to keep him in a false one; that he 
would be no true friend if he did, but only one 
seeking a selfish indulgence of a morbid aflfection. 
He himself felt certain of Ralph's advancement, and 
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he was sure that would be hereafter a far greater 
source of comfort to his friend than anything short 
of the Baronetcy of Melcepeth." 

In fine, and greatly influenced by Mr Olive's 
letter, of which there was much more than I care to 
transcribe, Roger DameU gave in with as good a 
grace as he could ; and when he had been driven 
from his last position — ^they were in the office parlour 
then — Mr Darnell took the draft deed of partnership 
from his desk and said — 

" Well, then, as there's no use in this, Ealph, and 
I agree with thee now, hard as it's been to think thee 
right, I'd better tear it up ; " and he was about to 
do so — 

" Stay, dear uncle," said Ralph, " you may do a 
great good with that if you wiU : and if you'll not 
be angry, I'll mention what's been in my mind for 
many a day." 

"Well, Ralph," replied Mr Darnell, still holding 
the paper in his hands, as if to tear it — " well ? " 

"The place for the name is vacant, sir, and if 
you'll write John Sanders instead of Ralph Darnell, 
you'U do justice to a worthy man and to your- 
self" 

"John Sanders," repeated Mr Darnell, reflecting ; 
but he did not tear the paper — " John Sanders. Yes, 
Ralph — next to you, him ; but this draft will not suit 
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him exactly. Let us see whether we can make it 
do so/' and he turned to his desk, opened, spread it 
before him, and they read it over, I think, happily 
and contentedly. "Now," said Mr Darnell, "do 
you take it to Peed, and get it drafted as fast as 
possible." 

When he was with that astute gentleman, Ealph 
gave some other instructions about his own property. 
There was £20,000 now invested in India stock; 
and of this he settled half on Sybil's child, making 
Mr Wilson one of the trustees, and Mr Sanders the 
other ; and he added sundry codicils to his will, in 
regard to Grover and Nanny, which we need not 
particularise, seeing that they had afterwards to be 
considerably modified ; but as far as he could, all 
was made clear for the present, and entirely met with 
Mr Feed's approval 

I have not mentioned Julia Wharton ; but during 
this last visit to London, Ealph had called on her, 
and found her happily situated with her cousins, 
who lived in a pleasant house near Kensington, an 
old property of the Hydes. Her uncle was dead. 
Her sister was still in Yorkshire, near Malton, and 
had invited her to come ; but for the present she had 
declined, and was happy where she was. She saw 
no one, and the Hydes excused her when they had 
company. " I cannot forget the past, dear Ealph," 
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she said, as he asked her concerning her life ; " they 
do not know of it from me, but it is known that one 
woman was taken away, and how can I conceal it ? 
But they are very kind, and I am, after all, happier here 
than I should be with my sister. And only to think 
that you knew George Elliot ! I was sure that I had 
seen you with him when you used to come behind 

the scenes at the Theatre." No, she had had 

no communication with him ; how could she ? She 
would not dare to have it known by him that she 
lived at alL " And when you go out, you must try 
and persuade the Begum to send home the children; 
she will trust them with me, and they will be a great 
solace and comfort to me." So they chatted on. 

But Ealph, as he thought before, could see through 
this poor creature's heart. She was grown very 
beautiful ; all her old English beauty had come back 
to her, and more too, for the calm, pensive expression 
of her face was a new charm in itself. Why should 
she not marry George? and were his affairs so utterly 
irretrievable? "Well, he would find out. Wilson, 
perhaps, could see clearer than he could. And they 
went to the Fleet together. 

We need not go there with them, perhaps ; but it 
can be understood how George Elliot wondered and 
was affected at what Ealph proposed, when he came 
to know the truth. The sum for which Mr Elliot 
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had been arrested was not more than £2000, and 
though no one would pay this, the rest of his 
creditors were by no means opposed to entering into 
an arrangement for the payment of larger sums. So 
Mr Peed took the affair in hand, and in communi- 
cation with Mr Braithwaite of Morpeth, got to the 
bottom of the whole matter. Ealph insisted upon 
advancing the £2000 necessary for George's release 
on the security of the Wooler estate ; and Mr EUiot 
consented that the whole property should be put 
under trustees, receiving £400 per annum only, till 
his debts should be paid. And all this being settled, 
Ealph and Mr Wilson took him to his old house by 
the river, whereof he obtained two rooms, sufficient 
for his purpose : and at a little supper he gave, as a 
sort of thank-offering to Ealph, very different from 
one that we have not forgotten, they talked over 
old times — only three years, after all, but they had 
grown to be old times, nevertheless; and perhaps 
the best news they had to discuss was, that Mr 
Forster's life had been spared, but that he was to be 
transported to His Majesty's plantations in Virginia 
for the term of his natural life. I do not mean to 
make a saint out of a sinner all at once, nor indeed 
was George Elliot ever a saint in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word ; but he had had enough of debt, 
and misery in the Fleet, to make him careful, and I 
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qnestion, knowing exactly what he had, whether the 
tradesmen and money-lenders wonld have tmsted 
him at all again. So afterwards he b^an to lead a 
steady life, and got himself entered in the Temple to 
study the law ; and perhaps a letter Balph wrote, 
and gaye to Wilson to deliver after he had sailed, 
might have a great efiect on his lifa 

Then there were a few days, a very few days only, 
of preparation, and England began to grow dim in 
Balph's sight, and his spirit to go before him to his 
future homa There was nothing that he remem- 
bered or could think on that he left undone, not even 
a visit to the Gk)lden Cock, and pretty presents to 
the landlord and his wife, and to Mistress Baker and 
old Dickiwig, and his merry sweethearts in the bar, 
one of whom was married, and the other likely to 
follow her example. I say nothing was left undone, 
because he strove to render his departure as complete 
as possible ere he severed the last bonds which then 
bound him to England. The day the Valiant was to 
sail, he bade his cousins and Mrs Darnell farewell. 
I do not think there was much regret exhibited, 
except by poor little Dolly, who was inconsolable for 
many days afterwards, and who treasured up a little 
locket, with Ealph*s hair in it, to the latest day of 
her life. Mr Darnell had gone before him to the 
ofi&ce, where the deeds were to be executed, and where 
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Ealph was to eat his last meal in England up-stairs, 
and waited his arrival there. Mr Peed had come, 
and Mr "Wilson and Captain Scrafton, and they would 
drink Ealph's health and success to him by-and-by ; 
bi\t when Ealph's deeds of settlement were signed 
and witnessed, Mr Darnell took up the other, and 
somewhat nervously, perhaps, at first, though his 
voice grew stronger as he spoke — ^told them all of 
the devotion of one who, through many years of 
labour and anxiety, and at the sacrifice of much 
personal aggrandisement, had helped to raise the 
house of Eoger Darnell and Company to its present 
greatness; and that he should be wanting in the 
commonest gratitude if he did not acknowledge ser- 
vices which he could never repay. And when Mr 
Darnell put into John Sanders's hand the deed of 
partnership we know of, and asked him to sign it, 
and all present, with hearty cheers, stretched out 
their hands to grasp one which was trembling a good 
deal, I think that scene presented, in its love and 
harmony, a very happy contrast to one which we 
can remember to have occurred there three years ago, 
but which was now fading out of all their memories. 
What strong, bold signatures those were to that 
deed, both of principals and witnesses ! how manly 
and true were John Sanders's acknowledgments ! how 
tearful and grateful were the dear old ladies' eyes ! 
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how heartily were the toasts drunk up-stairs in 
foaming goblets of champagne ! and how satisfied at 
last was Eoger Darnell that he had done right when, 
lawless as the act had been, he had sent his nephew 
to Calcutta ! 

"One toast more, dear friends," he said, "for 
Captain Scrafbon presses, and tide will not stay even 
for the Valiant. Fill your glasses : I drink to the 
health of Captain Ealph Smithson, and may God 
bless him, and enable him to work out a more glorious 
career than he would have had in this old ofi&ce ! I 
have wrestled sorely with him, because of my great 
love : but he has overcome me, and I believe he is 
right, because another hand, mightier than mine, 
leads him on. So, I say again, God bless him ! and 
I pray only that I may see him once more ere I die. 
Three cheers, gentlemen — ^hip, hip, hun:ah !" 

Once again the faint low shore of Bengal, the 
black temples of Juggimath, the slender palms and 
the fringe of jungle-trees, rise out of the ocean, 
the pilot- sloop displays her signal and is answered, 
and news is interchanged between eager questioners 
and listeners as the pilot comes on board. Is Mr 
Clive at Calcutta? "Yes, but he's just going up 
country with the army on the Nabob's business, and 
only waiting for the Valiant's despatches." 
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"The fast boat is waiting for you at Injellie, 
Captain Smithson, and she'll beat the Valiant by 
several days, perhaps, as the current is so strong." 

And it was as the pilot said ; the boat was there, 
and a kind note from Colonel Clive, to whom the 
news of all we know had been written from Melce- 
peth. 

" I grieve and I rejoice at the same time," Clive 
wrote, " but I shall not distress you by my regrets — 
on the contrary, congratulate you heartily on your 
manly resolve. I am just going to take the army 
up to the Nawab's help, against whom some con- 
spiracies have been set on foot, which must be 
broken up ; I will tell you all about these when we 
meet. Pray hasten on, for I am anxiously looking 
for the letters you are bringing, and I can't move 
till I have them. You shall have your old work to 
do on my staff, and we wiU see for something better 
presently. 

"P.S. — By the by, you will not have forgotten the 
Afifghan girl whom you rescued from the mob at 
Moorshedabad the day the N awab was brought in ? 
Well, she is here, and daily comes to ask when you 
are to arrive. She's monstrous handsome, and it's 
well, perhaps, Mrs Clive is not here, or I might be 
suspected ; but I'll swear she's in love with you, and 
she's close as wax about something — I daresay 

VOL. III. u 



tious. "Pull, dandees, pull!" and the twelve stout 
rowers stretch to their oars heartily, for any amount 
of sheep to eat, and baksheesh, were promised them : 
Even now the old Hindi tongue is again becoming 
familiar : the Manjee of the boat is an old acquaint- 
ance, and is amusing the Captain Sahib with 
Calcutta stories, telling him the Don was well, and 
one of his daughters married. "And there is an 
Affghan fakeerin, sahib, asking after you every day 
at the Gh&t, and she wanted to come down with me, 
but I wouldn't let her." 

A night on the river, calm and cool : and the glo- 
rious stars sparkle in a clear dewy air — ^as the boat 
speeds on with fresh relays of rowers. Ealph 
Smithson sleeps refreshingly on the soft couch spread 
for him, without a care or r^ret on his mind, 
"Lord, lead me where Thou wilt: do with me as 
Thou wilt : only use me to do Thy work here, and 
strengthen me to do it." Such, in some sort, had 
been his prayer as he lay down : such was his prayer 
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as he awoke, when, in the grey morning light, the 
tall masts of the English ships were appearing on 
the river banks, and as the sun rose, the old fort, 
the white houses about it, the town and the ships, 
glowed in its bright beams. 



CHAPTEK LXVIL 



OLD FRIENDS. 



What a pleasant breakfast table that was the morn- 
ing Ealph Smithson arrived ! Colonel Clive, with his 
keen eyes and expressive features, Mr Watts, young 
Warren Hastings, who had come down from Moor- 
shedabad about the Nawab's troubles, and himself, 
talking over events at home — the political parties in 
the Direction, the temper of the Ministry, and such 
London gossip as occurred to them. When one 
has been many years absent, and a friend comes 
who has been among old familiar scenes, what flood- 
gates of memory are not loosed, and how pleasant it 
is to hear of old matters, of improvements, of altera- 
tions, of increase of streets and houses, of friends, of 
— of — everything in fact that one remembers. There 
is an odour of home about a man newly arrived in India 
which cannot be mistaken. His clothes are fresh and 
new, and well fitted to him : he has lost some of the 
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old free-and-easy manner, perhaps, and possibly 
some local conventional slang; he may not all at 
once put his legs on the table and call for his 
hookah, as it was then, or cheroot, as it is now ; in 
short, he is again a new arrival, and is not expected 
to fall into old ways all of a sudden. So Ealph 
Smithson looks much more spruce than his compan- 
ions ; his laced velvet coat is one of Mr Price's best : 
his cravat and ruffles of Valenciennes: his breeches of 
fine kerseymere, and his tight gaiters, sit on as hand- 
some legs as you would wish to see. There is no 
heat on this 12th of November 1757 ; the air feels 
like a pleasant summer day, and full uniform is by 
no means unbearable. Ealph Smithson has evidently 
much improved ; Mr Clive thinks him as handsome 
a young fellow as he ever saw, and says lightly he 
wonders he has not brought out a wife. Hadn't Mr 
Eoger Darnell a pretty daughter with lots of money ? 
"By George! you won't have such a chance here 
Mr Da — " he had nearly said Darnell, but checked 
himself in time — " Captain Smithson, I mean." 

Mr Clive is right. Ealph Smithson is a very dif- 
ferent-looking person to the gaunt young man who 
had come down to Madras : who had reappeared in 
rags, pale and wasted, before the battle of Plassey : or 
who had sate with a scared, white face at the table in 
the tent there, and looked for the contents of the 
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bag which was still about his neck. The change of 
climate, the sea voyage, but, above aU, the absence of 
care, have done their work. He is vastly improved ; 
and there is a face before Mr Clive which, unmistak- 
able now in its Darnell character, has a light and 
buoyant expression, with calm determination in the 
clear blue eye, and harder and firmer lines about the 
resolute chin and mouth than used to be there. If 
the figure were good before, it seems better now — 
better knit and more flesh upon it than there was a 
year ago ; while in the clustering brown hair falling 
in heavy curls about the neck — in the white, broad 
forehead and the florid Darnell complexion, there is 
manly beauty enough to set any spinsters there may 
be in Calcutta casting sly glances at him this even- 
ing on the Mall, by the river side, or at the dance to 
which the Colonel has invited all the " Station," in 
honour of his guest's arrival. 

Ealph Smithson has only been a few hours on 
shore, but he seems to feel as if he had never been 
absent. Cassim, his servant, has taken possession of 
the valise which he brought up, and has laid out all 
his things. He has hired several other servants 
suitable to his master's quality ; and as breakfast is 
over, Ealph finds his old hookah set down behind 
him, and the silver mouthpiece slid into his hand 
from behind the arm-chair. What a breakfast it had 
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been ! Prawn curries, chicken curries, delicious fish, 
rice like snow, -and fruit of all kinds. Well, the 
best things must have an end. Mr Watts and Mr 
Hastings had business in the Fort, and Ealph said 
he would join them soon, and look over the old place, 
and see the Don and some of his former companions ; 
and when they were gone, and for the first and 
only time it was ever mentioned between them, 
Colonel Clive asked, and the young man told, the 
result at Lucker Church, and his own free deter- 
mination. He told, in short, what I have been tell- 
ing since we left Calcutta last, and concealed nothing: 
and beyond a slight question now and then, Colonel 
Clive asked nothing, and listened with a rapt atten- 
tion to the strange, though not tmlooked-for tale. 

" Could I have done otherwise, sir V asked Ealph 
when he had finished. "I could not stay in England 
as one of them. They were all kind, and what I am, 
made no difference to» my uncles, or Constance, or 
Mrs Grover ; but when I went to the Towers I saw 
the difference plainly enough ; and when T returned 
to Bloomsbury Square, my aunt was barely civil — 
and I felt the reason. Grod knows I love them all, 
sir, as dearly as ever ! but they can do without me, 
and I won't disgrace them, nor repay all their love by 
remaining, bastard as I am, among them. It's the 
truth, sir, and I don t mince matters to myself. I 
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only know my darling mother was true in life and 
true in death ; but I won't carry my father's name if 
I can help it." 

" And you are right, Dam — Smithson," cried the 
Colonel, slapping the table — "right, my boy! I 
hadn't the heart, that night at Plassey, to tell you I 
didn't think the certificate worth tuppence, or that it 
had no witnesses, and wasn't in the same form as my 
own which my wife keeps — and it's well I didn't ; 
for if I had, there would have been no voyage home, 
and no good resolution in your heart : always a han- 
kering after that baronetcy, which would have made 
you either a morbid dreamer, or turned you into a 
profligate. Enough — for the first time and the last, 
this subject is mentioned between us ; and you know 
my opinion, if your uncle received the letter I wrote 
to him about yoiu" 

"He did, sir; and I owe to you, I believe, his 
final decision. Tou will find a good deal about me, 
I think, in this letter I have brought yoiu" 

" And there will be no turning back, Ealph ?" 

" None, sir, now ; I have no tie, not one, to Eng- 
land, but that infant, and it is already provided for. I 
am ready to do anything; and wherever there is hard 
work, in the field or in Cucherry, I pray you to send 
me. I have not forgotten the language, I find I can 
talk as well as ever: and I shall imitate Hastings's 
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example and study Persian as fast as T can; and 
that's all I can say, except — ^Don't keep me idle." 

"Well, ril settle something about you at the Coun- 
cil to-day," said the Colonel, "and I have but an hour 
or so to look over all these papers — so Til leave you 
here ; and as I've caught sight of your AfiPghan friend 
several times sitting under the trees, I'd better get 
out of your way." And he left the room. 

"The Aflfghan fakeemi," said CassiM, "is here, 
and seems very impatient. Will my lord see her ?" 
" Certainly," said his master ; "bring her in." 
"Here, sir? she said she must speak to you in 
private." 

" So she shall ; we shall not be interrupted if you 
will tell the attendants to admit no one." 

What could she want ? News of Julia ? Perhaps 
some misfortune of her own to tell. And he got up 
and paced the room rapidly. How many thoughts were 
thronging into his mind — ^how many would her pre- 
sence recalL What had become of his old friends the 
EohUlas and their gallant chief ? As he turned, the 
transparent bamboo blind which hung outside the 
door was lifted up, and one said, "He is there — enter ;" 
and a figure advanced to meet him, timidly at first, 
then with a quivering face hurrying on with out- 
stretched arms, and so sinking down on the ground at 
his feet with a great sob, and clinging to his knees. 
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"Sozirn!" he said, trying to raise her — "Sozun, 
dost thou forget me ? I am Ealph — ^Ralph Smithson ; 
not changed, am I ?" 

" Yes, it is thee,*' she said, faintly — " I did not 
know thee at first. Yes, it is thee ;" and she rose, 
and passed her hands over his fair face and soft hair, 
and over his hands and his dress, and walked round 
him and felt him all over again, and kissed his hands 
— ^then knelt down and put her head on his feet, and 
remained there weeping. " Do not touch me," she 
cried ; " let me weep — ^it is good for me. Hast thou 
forgotten the verse? I have not — day and night, 
day and night it has been in my memory ; and I 
have prayed Allah to let me see thy dear face once 
more, and he has heard me. Know thee ! Ay — am 
I not Sozun, and thou my brother ? All this is daz- 
zling'* — and she pointed to his rich dress — "and 
unlike the old blue tunic and trousers ; but these 
are thine own eyes and fair face — ^the most beautiful 
woman ever looked on." 

"Ah, thou must not turn flatterer, Sozun," said 
Ealph, smiling — " this is not like thyself of old." 

" Not for myself — not for me," she replied eagerly, 
but blushing deeply. " I am a servant of God, and 
all love is dead ; but for her — for her; dost thou not 
remember ? — hast thou forgotten Noor-ool-Nissa ? 
Thou art not married ? " 
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" I am not married," he replied. 

" Thank God ! " she continued, eagerly ; " that was 
what I feared, and that some beautiful maiden of Eng- 
land would have won you from her. Listen : you left 
me with her, and the Nawab's mother was kind, and 
kept me till I was strong and well She said. Be my 
daughter and stay with me; I am old and feeble 
now, and thou must not leave me. She wanted me 
to come within the screen for my life ; but I, a vowed 
servant of the Lord, vowed to do His work for the 
poor and sick, I— could not. I have been free all 
my life — free to go, to come, to live in sin, and now 
to live to God. I could not stay within ; life was 
dead to me, and all the petty cares and troubles of 
the zenana hateful to me. So I came away, and 
have sought thee. Why, Ealph? — ^because of her. 
Day after day, night after night, we sat together and 
spoke of you. I told her all of our sweet time after 
you were wounded. I told her all. I told her I 
loved you with a strange love, and I could worship 
you. Oh, I told her all ; more than I dare tell you. 
Then she thought you would marry Julia, for she 
was so beautiful ; but I said. There is one more 
beautiful than Julia, and he will love her. 
Ealph Smithson, you will love her, for she loves you, 
and she is so beautiful ; and I've come all the way 
here on foot, or as I could, begging in the name of 
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the Prophet, waiting for news of you ; for they told 
me you would come, and " 

" But," said Ealph, interrupting this eager torrent 
of speech — " but " 

" I won't have any but in this matter," she con- 
tinued, with a touch of her old impetuous manner. 
" It is to be. You can no more resist your destiny, 
Ralph Smithson, than I can. Look how a hand that 
you cannot resist has followed you, and sent me, and 
led you hither : and you and I sit here and talk of 
her. Oh, my queen, my fairy, my life! Come to 
her, Ralph ; she said she would love you, she con- 
fessed to me she would. My oath on it ! You will 
be happy with her, and will bless me all your days. 
What can I do for you but this ? what life can I give 
for that poor one which you saved twice, and which 
can but give you another far more precious? Do 
you doubt ? come to Mr Wharton's lady to-night — 
she wants to see you, and she will tell you. Come — 
now — are you busy ? Let me go on before. I live 
with her. She is another sister to me. Wild as I 
am, she gives me shelter, and bears with me. Come — 
nay, no excuses ; come as you are. I love to see you 
in your grand English clothes, and the children are 
crying for you — come ! " 

" I will come," he replied — "go on; I will be with 
you presently." 
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How beautiful she was as she stood before him, 
raising her arm in the air as she cried Come ! A green 
scarf wrapped round her head, a loose green muslin 
tunic, and drawers which barely showed her tiny feet, 
and a green shawl thrown over aU ; her face glow- 
ing, her full grey eye dilated and flashing with the 
enthusiasm of her thoughts and her message, and a 
smile of triumph on her lips ; browner, hardier-look- 
ing than when we remember her first in her luxury; 
happier too, in spite of her vow of poverty and hard- 
ship to come. " Ah ! I have no jewels now, Ealph," 
she said — " none but these poor beads, and they lie 
on my heart with peace such as strings of pearls and 
gems never brought me. No dress but these, my 
grave-clothes ; but I am happy — very happy, now 
thou art come, and I can take thee to her ; after 
that, when the Lord wills, I may die. Come, we 
lose time," and she passed out. 

Noor-ool-Nissa! was she forgotten ? I do not think 
so. When Julia Wharton had her last talk with 
Ealph Smithson, she had said — " Oh, if she were one 
of us, and you married her, you would be happy — 
would she were!" Oftener, at Melcepeth, when he 
went alone and lay down under one of the noble 
chestnuts, and looked on the ever-changing surface 
of the brawling stream, there would come up clear 
and fresh to his mind the picture of the beautiful 
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girl he had seen in the palace, who had been Julia's 
protectress and companion in their lonely prison, so 
calm, so sweet, so plaintive as it were, was her beauty. 
It seems to me that however long courtships may be, 
however the end may be crossed or delayed, that it 
is the one first impression, wherever and however it 
is given or received, which rules whatever follows. 
It was an image which Ealph Smithson desired 
to shut out at first, but which would not be denied. 
At home, on the voyage out, the nearer he came to 
India — should he ever see it again? what had become 
of her? did she remember him? were thoughts 
which continually recurred with an almost irresist- 
ible power to draw him on. 

" Pshaw !" he cried, as he sat long upon the sofa 
after Sozun had left him. " They would never give 
her to me ; her people are princes, and it would be 
an insult to them to ask for her ; and if I did ask, 
all our folks would laugh at me, and say I was a 
fool . . . and yet " 

And yet — and yet, he followed Sozun to the 
Begum's, as they called her, and the children received 
him with shouts of joy, hanging about his neck, 
climbing upon his knees, and tormenting him for 
stories about England and King George, which he 
had much ado to invent. Perhaps we may guess 
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also at another subject of discussion in which the 
women had the best of the argument, and so the 
time passed till he could stay no longer. That day, 
I fear, the Don, and the old friends in the count- 
ing-house of the Fort, were forgotten. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

MARRIED. 

I DO not argue for it or against it — I do not say 
whether it were right or wrong, advisable or inad- 
visable — I only accept as a fact that, in those early 
days of Indian life of Englishmen — ^Englishmen 
in power and high station — there were many mar- 
riages like those of Ealph Smithson's, which grew 
out of circumstances like his perhaps, or other — what 
matter? they were, and they were often happy. 
There were no Englishwomen to marry; men who 
went home might bring out a wife, and there were 
some who, like Colonel Clive, met with ladies in 
India with whom they could make happy alliances ; 
but in 1757 these were few indeed. I have before 
my memory a beautiful picture by Zofifany, painted 
long after, in which an English gentleman, in the 
red uniform coat and laced and frilled costume of 
the day, is sitting on a low couch in an Eastern 
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room, and a fair, beautiful woman, in a simple native 
dress of plain white muslin, is looking up to him 
from the ground where she is sitting with a look of 
loving truth and quiet happiness, exquisitely de- 
picted, which made a great impression upon me. 
Many years have passed since then ; but the picture, 
in all its rich detail, is as vividly before me as are 
the portraits of the Darnells at Granton Towers. It 
was, perhaps, that of Ealph Smithson and his wife 
Noor-ool-Nissa ; and I am inclined to think so, 
because of the attendants with gold and silver sticks 
in waiting in the verandah beyond, and a moonshee 
or secretary behind them, who is reading out a long 
Persian document. Such a scene could only belong 
to a person of as high diplomatic rank as that which 
Ealph Smithson reached, and the picture represents 
a man under forty years of age, which coincides with 
the date of Zoffany's visit to India. 

I say, then, such things were, and this was one of 
them. 

Colonel Clive marched with his army from Cal- 
cutta on the 16th November 1757, and Captain 
Smithson accompanied him, Mr Warren Hastings 
having gone to his post at Moorshedabad by ex- 
press "dawk" to carry out some instructions. I 
do not think that in the long consultations which 
occurred at the house of Mr Wharton's lady 
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there was any difficulty suggested which was not 
overcome. Insult ! It would be an honour. Princes! 
were not the English princes, to whom Meer Jaf- 
fier owed not only his kingdom but his very 
existence — ^would not a marriage with his house 
be a tie between them? Long ago, the dear old 
Begum at Moorshedabad had said to Noor-ool-Nissa, 
when Sozun spoke rapturously of the young English- 
man, and declared that none but he was fitted for 
her young mistress, " Oh, that it could be, daughter ! 
Why shouldst thou pine out thy life alone ? What 
can we do for thee ? Who among our people could 
now marry thee? He would be true and fiEtithfiil 
till thou art dead — ay, till the judgment. They are 
all true, the English — not like us, false and treachery 
ous." If they were not all true, the grand old lady 
believed from her heart they were, for her husband, 
Ali Verdy Khan, had thought so, and to its close this 
belief was part of her life. 

So in many a winning form those Noor-ooHflTssa 
most loved in life brought the subject forward day 
after day, month after month : and in the quiet se- 
clusion of their hareem, the tales Sozun could tell 
were listened to with increased and iucreasin^ 
It was true the old Be 
the gentle heart 
hope she di 
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sad. But the hope did not die: and we can conceive 
how easily, undisturbed and unaflfected by other in- 
fluences, it was not only maintained but increased. 
I think we all worship the ideal more than the real 
Is it any wonder, then, that what she remembered 
was the more tenderly cherished? 

I suppose Sozim felt that she had conquered, for 
she suddenly disappeared; and before the English 
force reached Moorshedabad, she broke suddenly 
into the old Begum's apartments, with a wild joy- 
ous cry of, " mother ! sister ! he is come, and 
I have seen him. He will be here with the army 
— my Peri, make ready for him, for he loves 
thee!" 

There were no long preparations, and there could 
be no courtship. When Ealph Smithson had paid 
a visit to the dear old Begum, who sat behind a 
screen and welcomed him with true affection ; when 
he had made a formal proposal for Noor-ool-Nissa, and 
heard his acceptance spoken in low faltering tones 
by her, seated as she was by the old lady; when 
this was ratified by the Begimi, who conveyed the 
Nawab's consent, already gained through Mr Watts ; 
when the usual formalities of sugar-candy and spices, 
of a dress of honour, and other gifts had been inter- 
changed — ^he went to Mr Olive and explained to him 
what he was going to do. Perhaps Mr Clive wa^ 
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not quite satisfied at first : " I'd rather you'd chosen 
an English girl, Ralph, as I have done," he said ; 
" but after all, this is honest and above board, and, 
considering all things, I think, were I you, I'd do 
the same. Tou at least know what she is, and 
there's no disgrace in marrying a native lady of 
rank, with a handsome dowry to boot." 

There was no looking back either: for we all know 
what had preceded this event, and what had become 
of the only two women by whom the young man's 
heart had been touched. He had deliberately cut 
away all the bonds which might have connected him 
with England. He had cast his lot with the English 
progress in India : and this would be a new tie to 
the people whom he was growing to love. Above all, 
there was something so strange in the wild Aflfghan 
girl's persistence that he would return, when there 
was, as he had thought, little chance of their ever 
meeting again — ^that, as he reflected upon it, I can 
believe that a tinge of superstitious feeling may have 
arisen within him which was not without its eflfect. 
All he begged for was that there might be no 
parade or ceremony ; and in a marriage of this kind 
native customs do not prescribe any. A few near 
relatives were assembled ; and on his own pait, 
Ealph took Mr Warren Hastings as a witness to the 
contract and marriage. Ealph did not understand 
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the four chapters of the Koran which were read to 
him, nor the articles of belief; but when the "Nika" 
was to be read, and a small white hand was put out 
from behind the screen, he grasped it with a hearty- 
honest clasp, and repeated, after the Kazee, "that 
he took Noor-ool-Nissa to be his wife with all his 
heart and soul ; and that through joy and sorrow, 
sickness and health, he would protect and cherish 
her as long as he had life." Then the prayer and 
blessing followed, " that ^ mutual love might reign 
between them as that of Adam and Eve, Abraham 
and Sarah;" and many congratulations and bless- 
ings were echoed from all around, which perhaps 
need not be enumerated, and the guests departed. 
Then the screen was drawn up by Sozun, who was 
within; and raising Noor-ool-Nissa, she led her 
gently forward and put her hands into her hus- 
band's. 

" Be true and faithful, my sister !" she said, " as 
he will be. Never leave him. If he be sick, tend 
him ; if he be wounded, let no one help him but thee. 
As the Lord hath heard my prayer for this happy day, 
so He will hear it for that true love which will never 
die between ye — and thus may the blessing of the 
poor servant of Grod rest upon ye both for ever. 
Ameen and ameen !" Then Sozun hastUybent down 
and touched their feet, and as Ealph drew his wife 
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wife loved to think of her as one who— Magdalen as 
she was — ^had been accepted to work out a life of 
penitence. 

Shall I tell how Ealph Smithson took his place 
among the working men of that period, where he 
served, and what he did? I think the histories 
which have been written of the time would tell the 
story better, and that, too, of his friend and patron, 
Eobert Clive : so I forbear. But this I know, that 
wherever there was work to be done, whether in the 
field or in native durbars, Ealph Smithson was ever 
a true and valuable agent and commander. When 
Monsieur Bussy had to be driven out of the Circars, 
and the French power extinguished — ^when Sir Eyre 
Coote fought the battle of Buxar — when Colonel 
Clive was organising a government of Bengal, and 
step by step laying the foundation of the English 
power which now rules there — Ealph Smithson's 
mind was ever one on which he could rely for calm 
counsel, and that advocacy of native rights which his 
countrymen were slow to recognise, and which had 
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to grow up through a rough experience. He saw his 
fiiend return to Bengal as a Peer of England; he 
saw him rise superior to the detraction which the 
fierce party spirit of the time evoked ; and when the 
mutinous combinations of the civil and military ser- 
vices had to be quelled — ^when laws and regulations 
had to be framed and put into execution — Lord Clive 
had many steadfast friends to help him, but none, 
though there were more brilliant men among them, 
more trusted than Ealph Smithson. I say, therefore, 
let history tell what was done in that brief period 
from 1757 to 1767, when, early in the latter year. 
Lord CUve left the scene of his greatness for ever — 
not I. How over all India, the political power of 
England had been not only recognised but estab- 
lished ; how ambassadors came from distant princes 
to Clive, beseeching alliance and protection; how 
over those provinces where Englishmen had been 
traders on sufferance, and where a crowd/ of them 
had perished miserably in a dungeon, they now ruled 
supreme, feared and yet respected ; and how trade 
and general prosperity, with security, were advancing 
beyond belief. I say again, history teUs all this won- 
drous tale for those who choose to read it ; and those 
who do so will find the truth far more interesting and 
romantic, than any fiction that I could write for them. 
They often wrote from England to Ealph Smith- 
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son; — Eoger Darnell, Mrs Grover, Constance, and 
sometimes George Elliot and Mr Wilson, by turns ; 
and he heard all he cared to know of what was pass- 
ing. As he had anticipated, and hoped, the past was 
forgotten between (Jeorge Elliot and Mrs Wharton ; 
and in the complete redemption of Mr Elliot's pro- 
perty, Mrs Wharton found a more useful and pleasant 
investment for her large fortune than she had ever 
dared to anticipate. When Colonel Clive went first 
to England, he pressed his young Mend to return 
with him: but this was declined, as we can well 
imagine it would be. When, as Lord Clive, he re- 
turned home for good, his friend was alike immov- 
able : and Clive knew that he was happier there doing 
his duty, than living a life which, at the best, must 
be one of comparative obscurity and inaction. Noor- 
ool-Nissa lived secluded, except to her husband's inti- 
mate friends ; but with Clive there was no reserve. He 
could speak to her very indifferently, to be sure, in 
her own language, but he grew to love her — and he 
took away with him many memorials of her which she 
perhaps little suspected — an odd slipper, a handker- 
chief, and the like — ^which he would show to friends in 
England as relics of the dearest and most beautiful 
native lady he had ever seen. " He did not wonder 
Smithson had married her," he used to tell them. 
"What more could an English wife have been to him?" 
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Perhaps, indeed, not so mnch of comfort in those 
rough times in India, which, except at the Presiden- 
cies, as they began to be called presently, were little 
fitted for the conventional requirements and social 
habits of English ladies accustomed to gay lives, and 
little tolerant, either by habit or education, for the 
self-reliant monotony of out-stations. We know how 
few Englishwomen went to India unmarried in those 
days, and those there could not have been very at- 
tractive either as to manners, education, or connec- 
tion. So the longer he lived, the better Ealph Smith- 
son was satisfied that he had done right. I do not 
think the simple, trusting, affectionate character of 
the man altered with time : but, on the contrary, in- 
creased in strength. His heart had yearned for some- 
thing to love, and had found it. We know why 
he could not look back upon his past experiences 
with any future hope, except of that sisterly love 
from Constance, which never changed throughout his 
life. Who, of his own rank in life, would have accept- 
ed him in England? — ^for he was in spirit still a 
Darnell of Melcepeth. His cousin Dolly, perhaps, 
might have followed his fortunes : but her mother's 
opinions had undergone no change, and she herself 
had no attractions for him. "What could I have 
done with her here?" he would ask of himself, as 
he underwent many a privation and discomfort, which 
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showed little of Indian luxury. *' She'd have borne 
it for a while, and then been off to England, sick or 
well," he thought, " and left me to take care of myself, 
and send her money, like the rest of 'em.*' 

I say, then, for all these reasons, Balph Smithson 
had no misgivings or regrets. He was very happy, 
after his own quiet fashion, with the woman he had 
chosen. I have never claimed for him any high 
standard of intellectual attainment ; such was not 
very common in 1757 even in England, and in 
India still rarer. What powers he possessed led him 
more into Eastern than Western literature, and on 
this ground his wife could help him very materially. 
She had been well educated after the fashion of her 
people. She read Persian authors easily, and was not 
unacquainted with Arabic ; and thus their tastes and 
occupations blended pleasantly. Those who first began 
to study Oriental languages in Bengal, went deeper 
into them than men do now, and their works gained 
for them credit, and fame too. There was more, it was 
thought, to be gained from the stores of knowledge 
locked up in them than has since been discovered ; but 
that did not afifect the enthusiasm- of the first explor- 
ers, and among them our friend was a zealous parti- 
san. Gradually, too, a knowledge of native character, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, was opening out ; of man- 
ners and customs which have now lost the charm and 
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freshness of first acquaintance, and to the comprehen- 
sion of which his wife's experience was a sure key. 
As a busy diplomatist — an active, hearty sportsman — 
and, after his fashion, a profound student, I can very 
well imagine Ralph Smithson to have been full of oc- 
cupation; and whether in the busy duties of the field, 
or the pleasant quiet life at home, the ardent sym- 
pathy, the practical companionship, of his wife, were 
ever present ; and gradually, indeed, a higher stand- 
ard of love and respect arose than perhaps he had at 
first contemplated. 

And his wife ! Perhaps I ought not to have shut 
her out so entirely from observation as has been the 
case for reasons that will be apparent What could I 
have told of her in that constant seclusion, except that 
she was patient and submissive, bearing her lot with 
the calm reliance of her faith ? Julia Wharton had 
proved her, Sozun had proved her, and both were 
women whose sufferings had excited her pity, though 
arising from causes in which wrong had been done to 
herself. Such a woman, lovely, too, as she was in 
person, could not change to him, Ralph had thought, 
and he was right. The originally loving, beneficent 
nature, had its power increased by the comparatively 
free life which opened upon Noor-ool-Nissa : the per- 
ceptions of her intellect were enlarged and purified; 
and when she compared the steady affection, the high 
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moral principle, and the active mind of her husband, 
with what she knew of the sloth, the sensuality, and 
immorality of her countrymen — she felt herself raised 
to the one the more entirely, as she comprehended 
and contrasted it with the other. 

what love she bore him ! she could never teU it ; 
but he felt and acknowledged it as a gentle ever- 
pervading presence, never importunate, never exact- 
ing, humble even to him ; and yet how confident — 
defiant of all else — how triumphant in its knowledge 
and belief of his faith and truth I 

If, I say, such men as Clive respected and loved 
her among her husband's countrymen, it wiU not 
be deemed strange that among her own people she 
should have attained a like respect and honour. Some 
sneered at first, and possibly to the last The offspring 
of a noble house to ally herself with a Feringi — ^was 
degradation : and the wives of men of her own rank 
sometimes looked down upon her, or affected to 
patronise her. But Noor-ool-Nissa took her own 
place and maintained it. She went into camp, into 
actual war with her husband, none the less that noble 
ladies sneered or wondered at what she did. She re- 
fused to become the channel of representations to her 
husband, or to exert the private influence she was 
supposed to possess ; but her practical charities never 
ceased ; they were a stream full of benevolence, and to 
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her the poor went without apprehension. To apply 
to the Begum Sahib in any distress, was to find un- 
failing comfort and relief from high to low. " She is 
our mother," the people would say lovingly of her : 
and they had many a familiar name for her in their 
houses, and many a song was written in her honour 
by local poets, and sung at festivals ; and, as the poor 
ground their flour at the quern in early morning for 
the day's bread, and sang merrily as the mill went 
round, *' the mother's " name was oftener on their lips 
than any other. 

The mother's ! Ah ! if she could have kept what 
was once sent her, her daily prayer would have been 
answered, but that was not to be. One girl, beautiful 
as a lily, blossomed for a while and died ; none fol- 
lowed, and thus Noor-ool-Nissa's life grew more and 
more into her husband's as time passed. I mean 
no profanity when I compare it with that beauti- 
ful womanly character of Euth, which combines so 
purely the simplicity, the energy, and the devotion 
of love — ^better not told here, perhaps, because con- 
sisting of an aggregate of years and events which 
made up her life. 

So twenty years passed — twenty years of war, of 
peace, and unceasing labour in both, without change 
and without rest. Bank had come, and wealth more 
than Ealph Smithson needed, but the light of his life 
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left him — ^the light of trust and faith which had 
illumined and cheered all the dark places of his 
heart with a meUow lustre, went out — and left him — 
lonely, very lonely. That place could not be filled — 
he did not wish to fill it ; and his ties to India were 
fast breaking. He believed he had done what he 
could, and to say the truth he belonged to the past 
more than to the present. Clive had come, had gone^ 
and was dead. English power had grown, and was 
fast overspreading the land: but there were events 
in progress of which he did not, and could not, ap- 
prove. To the natives an almost reign of terror had 
begun, which made them fly to the protection of one 
of their oldest and ablest advocates with a confidence 
which General Smithson could not refuse. Eemon- 
strances, private or public, produced no eflTect, and 
were perhaps ill-received ; the younger generation of 
rulers and strivers thought themselves wiser than 
the old, and heeded no cautions. So, sick at heart, 
lie perceived plainly that he had lived out his time ; 
he had done what he could, and must give way to 
others ; above all, the one precious bond which had 
tied him to India was broken. It was time to go, 
and he set his house in order to depart. He could 
look to many a loving heart in England ready to 
receive and welcome him, and so far as letters could 
serve, he had, as I have recorded, kept up a constant 
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communication with those we know of. All seemed 
to be sweet and fresh there, and he could look for- 
ward with many happy anticipations of the rest and 
peace which he needed. 

Not long before he left his station, there came to 
him one day an Afifghan soldier, who said a holy 
woman, who lived at Jellalabad, and who was held 
in high reverence there, had given him a letter, which 
she said would insure him a reward for safe delivery, 
and untying his turban, he presented an envelope, 
upon which Ralph Smithson looked with a strange 
interest. The superscription was correct ; but within 
there was no letter, or address, or signature, and 
for a few moments he was puzzled by the words 
written there, as it seemed from the spelling, in an 
unknown tongue; but the mist cleared up, and 
to Ealph they were plain enough. I need hardly 
record them again ; I think, perhaps, they may not 
be quite forgotten by any reader of this history. 
Below there was a line : *' I am well Do not forget 
me : I have not forgotten," — and that was all. It 
read like his dismissal — ^the last cry of truth and 
hope, coming to him over the interval of many years. 
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CONCLUSION. 



After twenty years ! How few return after such an 
unbroken absence and find all the old loved ones 
to welcome them ! But for Ealph Smithson there 
were many ; both his uncles were living — aged, of 
course, but hale and in possession of all their facul- 
ties. At eighty-eight, the grand figure of the vene- 
rable Sir Geoffrey Darnell was a sight to see, as he 
stood upon the terrace at Melcepeth, with a hale old 
lady beside him, and a handsome active youth show- 
ing him the finest salmon which had been caught 
in Coquet that season, just below the Castle in the 
kelpie's pool, where one Mistress Constance Darnell 
once distinguished herself I think we can guess 
who they are. 

*'And he's coming home for good and aye now, 
Ealph," says the Baronet, cheerily ; " and we'll all be 
happy again : and he'll help thee with the fish, my 
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lad. To think of the boy being Sir Ealph Smith- 
son too, Grover ! mind that — Sir Ealph." 

They were aU to meet there to welcome the Gen- 
eral, who had but stayed in London to receive the 
knighthood he had been promised in India, and 
which he had richly earned. Was there ever a 
happier party met at the old Castle ? I think not 
Why, Constance Countess of Whinborough's chil- 
dren are a merry party of themselves, and some of 
them grown up nearly into men and women ; and 
there are others younger, who ride on General 
Smithson's back as he crawls about the floor, mak- 
ing an elephant of himself, with a row of noisy 
urchins astride on his back driving him, as he has 
taught them, with Hindostani cries of " Mul, 
chul," and other adjurations ; and doing many more 
foolish things than I care to record, after all his 
Indian wisdom and pomp. And a great coachful of 
happy Elliot faces has come from Wooler Hall ; and 
a buxom matronly woman with them, who, never 
heeding her husband, straightway throws herself 
into General Smithson's arms, and cries and sobs 
there as impetuously as she did once at Moorsheda- 
bad, but with far different thoughts at her heart; 
and kisses his face all over — " and I don't care a 
bit," she exclaims to her husband, who is grasping 
the hand held out to him behind — "not one bit 
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has been to see Sybil Morton's son grown up to such 
future promise, and so like what his dear mother 
used to be. If the two grand old brothers grieve 
that their nephew is not what they hoped and 
prayed he might be, they have many thanks to 
render for bountiful mercies which have been dis- 
pensed to them all with a full hand. Uncle Eoger 
has been consulting with the Earl whether, for 
special services, the Baronetcy could not devolve 
upon the General after all under the name of 
Darnell, and the Earl is quite sure that his friend 
Mr Pitt will make no objection, and the thing can 
be done — and so they sound the General upon the 
subject: but he will not hear of it, for there is 
still the bar sinister between him and the Dar- 
nells for ever; and very reluctantly, they give thei 
matter up. 

Then the women took counsel together — Constance 
and dear old Grover and Mrs Elliot — and decided 
that Sir Ealph must marry. Why ! was he not in 
the very prime of his life, and one of the very hand- 
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somest men in England ? India hadn't made him a 
bit brown, or yellow, or sallow ; nor old-fashioned, 
nor pompous, nor anything nasty, like other nabobs. 
Ealph Forster was in no want of his money either ; 
Peed and Mr Sanders between them, had nnrsed his 
father's property and managed his affairs right well, 
and he was fast rising in the great house of Eoger 
Darnell & Company. Who was there to inherit 
the wealth Ealph had brought home? and so 
forth. And one day, the Countess being selected as 
the most impressive spokeswoman, she went after 
him to the river, and found him lying under the old 
chestnut-tree alone — ^it was too hot to fish — ^with his 
creel beside him and his rod idle upon the grass ; and 
she sat down by him as she used to do in old times, 
and after a while told him what they thought. But 
none of them had anticipated the effect it had upon 
him, and it was certain that from that day forward 
the subject was mentioned no more. It is ever a 
painful thing to see a strong man weep ; but, as Con- 
stance told her message and pressed him to acquiesce, 
or at least to give them some hope, she saw her 
cousin's broad chest heave, and a burst of passionate 
weeping foUow, for which she was ill prepared. 

"No, no, Conny dear," he said, when he had 
grown calmer, though his voice was still choked 
with heavy sobs ; " if you love me, never mention 
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this again — never any of you. Will you promise 
me this? For eighteen years — b. little — soft — ^face 
— rested here — ^here on my breast, and nestled close 
to my heart — in such quiet love — as I thank God 
to have been permitted to enjoy on earth ; and, 
Conny — she — she— died here peacefully — sleeping 
her life away. — Could — could I " 

" Oh ! no, no ! Ealph, my own dear cousin, for- 
give me ! " she cried, sobbing too. " The first time 
and the last, and never again will we mention this ;*' 
nor did they. 

All that we remember were not there : some had 
already gone to their rest. Mr Smithson and John 
Sanders, his eldest sister, and dear old Nanny Keene, 
were all gone on before. Miss Sanders no longer 
lived in the old rooms in Lombard Street ; they were 
too large and desolate, and some friends had given 
her quiet apartments in their house at Clapham. 
Ealph Forster, who is a clever young fellow, and has 
already attained Mr Sanders's old place in the office, 
has chambers there ; so Eoger Darnell & Company 
still exist in name, and in deed too, for the grand old 
merchant still comes every day in his coach to sign 
cheques and papers, and the time-honoui*ed firm will 
continue as long as he lives. Mrs Darnell is dead, 
but her daughters all married before she was called 
away, and in their various conditions of life were 
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well settled. Sir Geoflfrey pressed his nephew to 
reside near him, and to purchase an estate by Mel- 
cepeth, which was in the market ; but Sir Ealph, 
though he passed as much of his time as he could 
with his uncle, found that he could still be useful to 
India, and after some few changes, settled down in a 
pleasant old-fashioned mansion near Kensington, and 
lived there. 

Another twenty years is past. How many have 
dropped away into the eternal tide which sweeps 
majestically on ! Sir Ralph Smithson has laid his 
uncles to rest. Miss Sanders is gone. Melcepeth is 
dismantled, for it had grown too rickety to repair, 
and the old woodwork was quite rotten. Constance 
and her noble husband live at the Towers, and Sir 
Ralph often goes to them, as he does every year to 
shoot grouse on Cheviot with Mr George Elliot. 
Many of the children in both families are married ; 
so is Ralph Forster, and from uncle, Sir Ralph is 
promoted to the dignity of " grandfather," which he 
enjoys immensely, and is not yet beyond the effort of 
making himseK into an occasional elephant: and there 
is many a reunion gathering at the dear old place at 
Kensington, when the families come to town. An 
old lady, still brisk and strong, but with the whitest 
hair, and softest downy cheeks that ever were seen, 
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Kves with him, and keeps his house for him, and it 
is one of the most hospitable of the neighbourhood, 
a place where no gloom is ever known to dwell. Her 
name is Grover — do you remember her? 

There charity is dispensed without ostentation, 
but with a most liberal hand. There statesmen, 
both of England and India, soldiers, authors, poets, 
artists, merchants, and great lawyers, mingle with 
the proudest nobility of the land, on the same com- 
mon ground of strong intellect, and are proud to call 
Sir Ealph Smithson their friend. Again and again 
he has been solicited to take a government in India, 
and I think he might have succeeded Mr Warren 
Hastings as Governor-General, if he would; but the 
honour was declined. His public life had ended, not 
his private life of useful and benevolent occupation ; 
and at the India House his presence is ever welcome. 
Sir Ealph is become a Director of the East India 
Company : and at its Council he fights the cause of 
the native people, whom he still loves. He has no 
belief in the stability of native princes as indepen- 
dent powers, nor has he any good opinion of them ; 
but he will not have them interfered with, so long as 
they keep their faith, and when they fail in that, ajad 
are conquered, he will not regret them. He has 
larger views of an English future in India thau is 
perhaps relished by his coadjutors, and he believes 
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that in years to come the spread of the mighty 
power which CKve founded will be as irresistible as 
it is beneficent. Apparently Sir Ealph has good 

health, and yet — and yet Mistress Grover is 

often more anxious than she cares to acknowledge 
about spasms which come on suddenly, and which 
the " drops " do not always alleviate. 

The house is handsome and commodious, and the 
General has his own suite of apartments, in which 
he can be private when he pleases. He is seldom 
without guests, old Indian friends, Whinborough or 
Wooler children, or London acquaintances, who are 
grown to be numerous. None, however, intrude 
upon the General when he says after breakfast — 
" Grover, I*m going to my room;" or, " I've letters to 
write — don't let me be disturbed," and so his time is 
his own. There are two apartments leading from his 
study, one of which used to be the dressing-room of 
the suite, and is where Sir Ealph sleeps on a small 
camp-bed which he brought from India. The other 
is the large bedroom, and into this no one has ever 
been permitted to enter. It is known to the servants 
as " master's own room," and is looked upon with a 
sort of awe. When Mrs Grover one day said to him, 
" EeaUy, General, you must aUow the maids to clean 
out that room; it must be inches deep in dust by this 
time," she had received so sharp a rebuff for what 
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he chose to call her " infernal curiosity," that she 
never dared mention the subject again ; and if she 
dared not, assuredly no one else could. 

In this room several chests had been deposited 
when the house was occupied ; and a peculiar safety- 
lock kept on the door, the key of which hung round 
the General's neck, together with a small bag like an 
amulet. These matters seemed mysterious at first, 
but by degrees all had grown accustomed to thenu 
Housemaids came and went, and nothing was ever 
altered. They knew that the General opened the 
mysterious room door sometimes, drew up the blinds, 
and opened the windows ; and he occasionally asked 
for a brush, and himself brushed the carpet, and 
dusted the bed-hangings. Once, too, the housemaid 
heard him through the floor praying aloud; and 
when she told this in the kitchen in confidence, the 
room became more sacred than ever in the eyes of 
the household, and " Master always says his prayers 
there," was quite enough to keep it so. 

Prayers ! how many had ascended from that bed- 
side ! How many had been heard already and gra- 
ciously answered, he knew who prayed there, and 
the All-Merciful who heard and granted them. 

One morning — "I really will go to the doctor, 
Grover, and get something, if this pain lasts till to- 
morrow." " There now, I've promised you, so don't 
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fidget," he said at breakfast; "I've just a few 
letters to write, and then well walk over to Ralph's ; 
so get through your housekeeping, old woman, and 
I'm sure a good walk is all I want." 

And the General got up, strolled into the gar- 
den, upon which the breakfast-room opened, cut 
a handful of roses carefully, and went up-stairs 
to his study. For some time they heard him 
moving about, and they knew that he had gone 
into the bedroom; but no one noticed what was 
of almost daily occurrence. Then Mistress Grover 
came down-stairs, put on her gloves, went into 
the garden, pulled some flowers, and returned, 
but he had not come. "Go and see whether Sir 
Ealph is ready, James," she said to the servant 
who answered the bell; "tell him I'm waiting for 
him." 

The man went, knocked at the study, got no 
answer ; called out his message, and knocked again 
and again; but all was stilL He grew anxious, opened 
the door, and saw no one : but the key was in the 
door of the bedroom, which was ajar, and with 
habitual respect, he called out as he approached it, 
" If you please. Sir Ralph, Mistress Grover's waiting 
for you." StUl there was no reply. Was it fancy, 
or a passing breath of wind ? but the servant thought 
he heard a faint sigh, which was not repeated, and. 
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unable to restrain himseK any longfer, threw open 
the door. Then a strange sight met his eyes — one 
at which the simple fellow stood awe-struck, and 
trembling. 

A faint odour, as if of Eastern perfumes and spices, 
pervaded the room. On the bed lay a still female 
figure, dressed in gorgeous apparel of cloths of gold 
and silver, and the finest Indian muslin, and a few 
fresh roses were strewn about it and placed near the 
face. A gleam of sunshine, resting upon the bed, 
flashed back from the glittering stuffs and jewels 
which were on the wrists, arms, and neck of what lay 
there, with a strange, unearthly lustre — a mockery 
of the pale, wax-like face above them, lying in its 
calm sleep of Death. Beside the bed, the tall figure 
of the General leaned over it motionless. One arm 
was thrown round what rested there, the other hand 
stUl grasped some fresh roses ; and his head, with 
the sunlight playing amidst his soft white hair, rested 
upon that arm, close to the heart which in life had 
beat only for him. There was a bright, sweet smile 
upon his still ruddy lips, and the dim, glazed eyes 
were turned to the face near them; but he was 
quite dead — and the sound the servant had heard 
was the last sigh of Ealph DamelL 

They were buried together privately, as the last 
words recorded by him requested. They must have 
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been written under a presentiment of death, just be- 
fore lie went to her; for the pen lay beside the paper 
on his table, and the ink in it T^as not dry. I may 
copy the last few words of this memorandum, now 
yellow and faded, though written in his bold, strong 
hand — ^without a tremor. 

" I come, sweet spirit ! surely soon now — soon, 
dear Lord! I am ready, quite ready, even now. 
Once more I write — 

"'He that goeth his way weeping, and beareth good 
seed, shall doubtless come again with joy.' Joy ! 
Oh, what joy and peace ! Mother — ^Wife ! " 

There was no more. As he had written these 
last words, he had taken up the roses, gone into the 
room, strewn some over her, and there died — died 
peacefully. 

Fade out, dim memories of early trial, of early 
error, and yet — of much earthly happiness! Fade 
out and die with him, in a peaceful calm and trust 
like his. I believe that many of our earlier Indian 
servants had their sore trials, and that out of them 
grew that devotion to India and its people which 
only ceased with life. By such men was the power 
of England established there ; and as a glorious com- 
pany, peace and honour be to their memories ! Since 
they lived, three generations have passed away. 
Mightier battles than Plassey have been fought and 
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won, and its anniversary of a hundred years, as was 
clearly foretold, brought with it misery and snflfering 
such as we still hear and think of with a shudder, 
and fervently pray may never return. But English 
might and fortitude prevailed, and still prevail, to be 
used, as we may hope and trust, to fulfil the inscru- 
table purposes of Him by whose aid they are con- 
tinued — in a splendour of power and usefulness 
before which all others that have passed away, are 
becoming dim and faded. 



THE END. 
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